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THE 


INTRODUCTION. 

this first publicatloa of the ASIATIC SociBTTdioiild not unrer 
those expectationi^ which msy have been hastily fbmed by the 
learned in Eureft, th^ will be candid enough to consider the di^ 
advantages, which must naturally have attended its institution and 
retarded its progress: a mere man-of (etteiSt retired ftom the 
world and allotting his whole time to philosophical or liteniy 
pursuits, is a diarecter unknown among Emnfiasu resident 
India, where every individual is a man of business in the dvil 
military states and constantly occupied either in the aflairs 
government, in the administration of justice, in some department 
revenue or commerce, or in 4)ne of the Uhetal professions; very 
few hours, thereforei in theifdfix ,or night can be reserved for any 
study, that has iw immedi|fp mnection with hitiinrs^, even by 
those who are most habituated to mental aiqilication; and it It im- 
poaaible to p r eserve health in KCular exercim and 

seasonable relaxation of mind ; not to insist, that, in the opinion of 
an illustrious Roman, * No one can be said to enjoy liberty, who 
” haa not sometimes the privily of doing nothing.” All employ¬ 
ments, however, in all countries, afford some intervals of leiwre; 
and there is an active tyirit in Em n f t an mindly which no dimatt 
or sftnation in life can wholly repress iritkfa justifies the ancient 
notion, that a ddmga 9f UU » « ^tatt r au, and vrhkb teenu 
m consider notiiiiig done or learned, while any tidrtg temalna nn- 
performed or unknown: several EngHAmtn, there for e, who resided 
in a country, every part of which abounds in objects of anions 
and useful speculation, concurred in opinion, that a Society insti¬ 
tuted at Calentta, on the plan of those established in the prindpal 
titles of Aiirtyw, might postibly be the means of concentrating all 
tile valuable kuowledgvv whidt might oecaafonally be attained in 
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or of p r u g v lng at kut many little tncti and essays, tte 
writers of which mi^t not think them of soffirimt importance for 
separate publication. The Asiatic SodElv was aocoRUngly 
fermod on the ijth of Jamofy 1784 , those Gendetnen, whose 
names are distingnished \rf asterisks in the list of Members at the 
end tS this book; and ample m a t e r ials have already been collected 
for taro Urge vohunes on a variety of new and interesting subjects. 
By this puMkation the iostitatkio may be considered as having 
taken root; but the plant will flouririr or fade, according as the 
activity or remtssnesa of the Members and their correspondents 
shall promote or obstruct its growth: it will flourish, if naturalists, 
chsmlits, antkjaaries, philologers, and men of science, in different 
parts of Asm, will conunit their observations to writing, and Send 
them to the President or the Secretary at CtUcutta ; it will languish, 
if such communications shall be long intermitted; and it will die 
away, if they shall entirely cease; for it is morally impossible, that 
a few men, whatever be thrir seal, who have great public duties to 
discharge, and difficult privite studies connected with those dudet^ 
can support such an establiriunent without the most assiduous and 
eager auxiliaries. 

Before we twoeee d to give a short htstoty of the institution, it 
may be proper to declare, ffut the Society will pass no decision in 
their ceUsttivs capacity on any point of literature or philosophy, 
but that the writers of such rhssertations, as they shall think worthy 
to be published from time to time, must hrdd themselves individually 
responsible for their own opnions; a declaration, which is oonfonna* 
hie, we believe, to the practice of rimilar Sodeties in Etmft, 

It having been resolved to follow, as nearly as possible, the 
plan of the Ri^al Society at Lmdm.cX which theis Patron, it 
was aipeed at the first regular meeting, that rite following Letter 
should be sent to the GovernorGeneral and Council, as the Exteu- 
tii<t Pevitr in the Company’s territories; and thrir answer, which 
is also subjoined, was received in the course of the next month. 
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Of H<manhU WARREN HASTINGS. Esq. 

GaftHmur-Gnur^ Pniiimt; 
EDWARD WHELER, JOHN MACPHERSON, 
M/JOilN STABLES, Esquikes, 

Mtmbtn of tie CmhcU ^^Foit Williun n BcagiL 

Honokablk Snt akd Gentlemen, 

^ SOCIETY, of irtiich we are Memben, having been instituted 
for the purpose of inquiring into the History Gvil and Natuial, the 
Antiquities, Arts, Sciences, and Literature of Atia, we are desirous, 
that you will honor us with accepting the title of our Patnm, and 
request you to consider this application as a token of the great 
respect, with which we are. 

Honorable Su ano Gbntuhsh, 

Your most obedient and ntott hnaifale Servuiti^ 

JOHN HYDE, 

WlLUAlf JONES. 

JOHN CARNAC. 

DAVID ANDERSON, 
WILLIAM CHAMBERS, 
FRANCIS GLADWIN, 
JONATHAN DUNCAN. 
THOMAS LAW, 

CHARLES WILKINS, 

JOHN DAVID PATERSON. 
CHARLES CHAPMAN, 
CHARLES HAMILTON, 
GEORGE HILARO BARLOW. 


CMlaitta,JaMtutjl 22, lySt- 
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THE ANSWER. 


GEKTtEHEN, 

very much approve and applaud your cndeavoun to pro¬ 
mote the exteiuion of knowledge dm meani^ adilch your local 
advantaeee aRbrd you in a decree; periiaps; exceeding those of any 
part of the Ghbt; and we derive great hopes of your rttainment of 
so important an end from our personal knowledge of the abilities 
and talents of the Gentlemen, whose names we read in the subscrip¬ 
tion to your address. 

We accept the title you have been desirous of conferring upon 
us of Patrons to your Society, and shall be happy to avail ourselves 
of any occasion that may occur of contributing to its success. 

We are, Gentleheh, 

Your most obedient huroUe Servants, 

WARREN HASTINGS, 
EDWARD WHELER, 

JOHN HACPHERSON, 
JOHN STABLES. 
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Mr. RASnircs tkm/^ *s Gtvtmcr-Gemml, among 

tkt Patrams oflkt atm Socitly; ha kt ttamtd, im kis frtvaU statiea. 
as ths first l^sral fi ro m otsr of mttfiJ kaowbdgt ia Bengal, amd 
a^fseialfy at tksgrsat taeoaragsr of Penun and Sanskrit littnoart, 
to dsttrot a partieaiar atark of distinction : aad kr was ateorda^fy 
rogaostod in a skort UUtr to aceopt the title of President: a was, 
rtdttd, mack demited, wketker ke wonld accept anp office, tie dkAirr of 
aMek ke eoaid not kave teisart to fulfil; bat an offer of the konorarr 
title was mtended as a trihate of respect, wkiek tie oceaeion seemed 
to demand, and wkiek amid not kave been omitted witkeat an appear- 
ame of inattention to kit dittntgaisked merit. Hit answer it aUo 
anneaod. 


Gentlemen, 

^ AM highly senrible of the honor, which yon have been pleased 
to confer upon me, in nominating me to be the President of yoar 
Society, and I hope you will both admit and aj^Move the motives, 
which impel me to decline it 

From an early conviction of the utility of the institution, it 
was my anxious wish that 1 might be, by whatever means, instru* 
mental in promoting the success of it ; but not in the mode which 
you have proposed, which, I fear, would rather prove, if of any 
ellect an incumbrance on it 

I have not the leisure recpjisite to discharge the functions of 
such a station; nor, tf I did possess it would it be consistent with 
the pride, which every man hiay be aliowed to avow in the pursuit 
or support of the objects of his personal credit to accept the first 
station in a d^iartmcnt in which the superior talents of my im¬ 
mediate followers in it would shine with a lustre, from which mine 
must sufler much in the comparison, and to stand in so cons]»cuaut 
a point of view the only inefiective member of a body, which is yet 
in its infancy, and oompoued of Members with whose atulities 1 am, 
and have long been, in the habits of intimafe communication, and know 
them to be all cminentiy qualified to fill their respective parts in it. 

On these grounds I request your permission to decline the offer 
which you have done me the honor to nuke to me. and to yield 
my pretensions to the Gentleman, whose genius planned the institu- 
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tiofl, ind is ooit csptble of conducting it to the Rttamment of the 
great and splendid purposes of its fonnation. 

I at the same time earnestly solicit your acceptance of services 
in any way in which they can be, and I hope that they may be, 
rendered useful to your Researches. 

I have the honor to be, 
Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient and most humble Servant, 
} WARREN HASTINGS. 


Fort Williak, 
January 30, 1784- 


On ikt rtetipt of this Utttr, SiR WillIAM Jones was nominattd 
Pnsidenl of tht Soeiity; and, at thttr ntxt mtetitig, he dtlivtrtd tha 
foilawing Diseourso. 
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A 

DISCOURSE 

OH THE 

INSTITUTION OF A SOCIETY. 

rOR INQUIRIMO INTO THE 

HISTORY. CIVIL AND NATURAL, 

THE ANTIQUITIES, ARTS, SCIENCES AND LITERATURE, 

or 

ASIA. 

B Y THE PRESIDENT. 

Gentlemen, 

*^HEN I was at sea, last August, on my vcqrage to this countiy, 
which I had long and aidently desired to visit, I found, one evening, 
on inspecting the observations of the day, that India lay before us, 
and Ptrtia on our left, whilst a breeie froni Arabia blew nearly on 
our stern. A situation so pleasing in itself, and to me so new, could 
not fail to awaken a train of reflections in a mind, which had early 
been accustomed to contemplate with delight the eventful histories 
and agreeable fictions of this eastern world. It gave me inexpressi¬ 
ble pleasure to find myself in the midst of so noble an amphi¬ 
theatre, almost encircled by the vast i^ions of Asia, which has 
ever been esteemed the .lursc of sciences, the inventress oi delight- 
fni and usefiil arts, the scene of glorious actions, fertile in the pro¬ 
ductions of human genius, abounding in natural wonders, and in¬ 
finitely diversified in the .'jrms of religion and government, in the 
laws, manners^ customs, and lai^uages, as welt as in the features 
and complexions, of men. I could not help remarking, how im¬ 
portant and extensive a field was yet unexplored, and how many 
solid advantages unimproved ; and, when I conndcred with pain, 
that, in this fluctuating, imperfect, and limited condition of life, such 
inquiries and improvements could only be marie by the united 
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eflbits of many, who are not easily broi^t, without some pressing 
inducement or strong impulse, to converge in a common pcrint, I 
consoled myself with a hope founded on opinions, which it might 
have the appearance of flattery to mention, that, if in any country 
or community such an union owld be effected, it was among my 
countrymen in with some of whom t already had, and 

with most urns desirous of having, the pleasure of being intimately 
acquainted. 

You have realized that hope, gentlemen, and even anticipated 
a declaration of my wishes, by your alacrity in byir^ the founda¬ 
tion of a society for inquiring into the history and antiquities, 
the natural productions, arts, sciences, and literature of / is. 1 
ma^ confidently foretell, that an institution so likely to afford enter¬ 
tainment, and convey knowledge, to mankind, will adnoce to ma¬ 
turity 1 ^ slow, yet certain, degrees; as the Royal Society, which at 
first was only a meeting of a few literary friends at Oxford, rose 
gradually to that splendid zenith, at which a Haxxev was their 
secretary, and a Newtom their president. 

Although it is my humble opinion, that, in order to ensure our 
success and permanence, we must keep a middle course between a 
languid remissness, and an over zealous activity, and that the tree, 
which you have aus[Mciously planted, will produce fairer blossoms 
and more exquisite fruit, if it be not at first exposed to too great a 
glare of sunshine, yet I take the liberty of submitting to your con¬ 
sideration a few general ideas on the plan of our society ; assur¬ 
ing you, that, whether you reject or approve them, your correction 
will give me both pleasure and instruction, as your flattering atten¬ 
tions have already conferred on me the highest honor. 

It is }'our design, 1 conceive, to take an ample space for your 
learned investigations, bounding them only by the geographical 
limits of Aiia . so that, considering HinduttM as a centre^ and 
turning your eyes in idea to the North, you have, on your right, many 
important kingdoms in the Eastern peninsula, the ancient and 
wonderful empire of Chino with all her Tartarian dependendea, 
and that of Japan, with the cluster of precious islands, in which 
many singular curiosities have too long been concealed; before 
you lies that prodigious chain of mountains, which formerly perhaps 
were a barrier against the violeace of the sea, and beyond 
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the very interesting country of TUtt, end the vast legions of Tar- 
tary, from which, as frocn the Trtjam horse of the poets, have issued 
so many consummate warriors, whose domain has extended at least 
from the banks of the Iluttu to the mouths of the Gang»s; on 
your left are the beautiful and celebrated provinces of Iran or Persia, 
the unmeasured and perhaps unmeasurable deserts of Arabia, and 
the once flourishing kingdom of Keswe, with the pleasant isles that 
the Arabs have subdued or colonised; and farther westward, the 
Asiatic dominions of the Turkish sultans, whose moon seems ap¬ 
proaching rapidly to its wane—By this great circumference the field 
of your useful researches will be inclosed ; but, since Egypt had un¬ 
questionably an old connection with this country, if not with China, 
since the language and literature of the Abysstnians bear a manifest 
affinity to those of Asia, since the Arabian arms prevailed along the 
African coast of the Mediterranean, and even erected a powerful 
dynasty on the continent of Eur^, you may not be displeased 
occasionally to follow the streams of Asiahe learning a little beyond 
its natural boundary ; and, if it be necessary or convenient, that 
a short name or epithet be given to our society, in order to distin¬ 
guish it in the world, that of Asiatic appears both classical and pro¬ 
per, whether we consider the place or the object of the institution, 
and preferable to Onemtal, which is in truth a word merely relative, 
and though commonly used in Eur^, conveys no very distinct 
idea. 

tf now it be asked, what are the intended objects of our in¬ 
quiries within these spacious limits, we answer, hi A N and 
NATURE; whatever is performed by the one, or produceil by the 
other. Human knowledge has been elegantly analysed according to 
the three great faculties of the mind, memory, rensint, and unaRtnation, 
which we constantly find employed in arranging and retaining, com¬ 
paring and distinguishing, combining and diversifying, the ideas, 
which we receive throi^h our senses, or acquire by reflection . hence 
the three main branches of learning are kisiory, scuhc*, and art the 
first comprehends either an account of natural productinns, or the 
genuine records of empires and states ; the second embraces the 
whole drele of pure and mixed mathematics, together with ethics 
and law. as far as they depend on the reasoning faculty ; and the 
third includes all the beauties of imagery, and the charms of inven- 
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tioo, diqibyMl b modolitcd bngwfe, or re pwC Dt ed by color, 
or aoMiid 

Agreeibly to thu wnlyRi, you will Inveatigite wbstcver is rue 
in die stupendous &brk of nature, will ootiect die geography of 
if JM by new observatrans and disoovertes ; will trace the annals^ 
and even traditions^ of those nations, who fivMU time to time have 
peofdedor desola t e d it; and will bring to light their various forms 
of government, with their institutions civil and religious ; you will 
examine their improvements and methods in arithmetic and geo¬ 
metry, in trigonometry, mensuration, mechanics, optics, astronomy, 
and genera] phi^sics ■, their aystcins of morality, grammar, rhe¬ 
toric, arid dialectic; their skill in chirurgery and medicine, and 
their advancement, whatever it may be, in anatomy and che¬ 
mistry. To this you will add researches into their agriculture, 
manufactures, trade and, whilst you inquire with pleasure into their 
music, architecture, painting, and poetry, will not neglect those in¬ 
ferior arts, by which the comforts and even elegancies of soda! life 
are supplied or improved. You may observe, that 1 have omitted 
their languages, the diversity and difficulty of which are a sad obsta¬ 
cle to the progress of useful knowledge; but 1 have ever considered 
languages as the mere instruments of real learning, and think them 
improperly confounded with learning itself: the attainment of them 
is, however, indispensably necessary ; and if to the Pmum, Ar- 
memian, Turiish, and Arabic, could be added not only the Satuerit, 
the treasures of which we may now hope to tee unlocked, but even 
the Ckinett, Tartarian, and the various insular dialects, an 

immense mine would then he open, in which we might bbor with 
equal delight and advantage. 

Having submitted to you these imperfect thoughts on the Hmitc 
and aijteU of our future society, 1 request your permission to add a 
few hints on the conduct of it in its pr ese nt immature state. 

Lucian begins one of his satirical pieoet against historians^ 
with declaring that the only true proposition in his work was, that 
it should contain nothing true ; and perhaps it may be advisable at 
first, in order to prevent any diffeieiioe of sentiment on particular 
points not immediately before in, to estabiiih but one rule, namely 
to have no rules at all. This only I mean, that, in the infency of 
any society, there ought to be no confinement, no txtiuble, no ex- 
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pense, no onn eceitir y (braulitp. Let us, if yen pleese, for the 
present, have sreekly evening meetings in this half, for the purpose 
orhearing or^nal papers read on sudi subjects, as foil within the cii cle 
of our inquiries. Let all curious and learned men be invited to 
send their tracts to our secretary, for which they oi^t immeoiately 
to receive our thanks; and ii; towards the end of each year, we 
should be supplied with a sufBciency of valuable materiais to fill a 
volume, let us present our Asiatic miscellany to the literary world, who 
have derived so much pleasure and information iram the agreeable 
work of K/CMPFEK, than which we can scarce propose a better model, 
that they will accept with eagerness any fresh entertainment of the 
same kind. You will not periups be disposed to admit merr transla¬ 
tions of considerable length, except of sudi unpublished essa}^ oi 
treatises as may be transmitted to us by native authors ; but; whether 
you will enroll as members any number of teamed natives, you 
will hereafter decide, arith many other questions as they happen to 
arise ; and you will think, 1 presume, that all questions siiould be 
decided, on a ballot, fay a majority of two-tbirds; and that nine mem¬ 
bers should be requisite to constitute a board for such decisions. 
These points, however, and all others, 1 submit entirely, gentlemen, 
to your determination, having neither wish nor pretension to claim 
any more than my sinj^ right of suffrage. One tiung only, as es¬ 
sential to your dignity, 1 recommend with earnestness, on no ac¬ 
count to admit a new member, who has itot expressed a voluntary 
desire to become so ; and in that case, you will not require, 1 sup> 
p o s e , any other qualification than a love of knowledge and a zeal 
for the promotion of it. 

Your institution, 1 am persuaded, will ripen of itself, and your 
meetings srill be amply supplied with interesting and amusing 
papers, as soon as the object of your inquiries shall be gehctally 
known. There arc, it may not be delicate to name them, but there 
an many, from whose important studies 1 cannot but conceive high 
e xp ect a tions; andtaaforaa mere laborwill avail, I sincerely 
mile, that if, in my allotted sphere of juri^uwlence, or in any in¬ 
tellectual excufston, that I may have leisure jo make, 1 should be so 
fortunate as to adicet, by accident, cither fruita or flowers, which may 
aeem valuable or pleasing; I shall ofler ray humble Airsr to your society 

with as much reapcctfiil seal as to the greatest potentate on eartiL 
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TRANSACTIONS 

OF THE 

ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

I. 

A DISSERTATION 

Oh the Orthography Asiatic vVokds in Rohan Letters. 

BY THE PRESIDENT. 

^VERY man, who has occasion to compose tracts on Atiatk 
Literature, or to translate from the A sialic languages, must al¬ 
ways find it convenient, and sometimes ncccasaiy, to express Ara¬ 
bian^ Ittdian, and Ptrsiaa «-ords, or sentences, in the characters 
generally used among Earopeans ; and almost every writer in those 
circumstances has a mcAod of notation peculiar to himself: but none 
has yet appeared in the form of acomplctc system ; so that each origi' 
nal sound may be rendered invariably by one ai>])ropriatod s)-mb»i, 
conformably to the natural order of articulation, utnl with a due re¬ 
gard to the primitive power of the Roman alphabet, which iiiodern 
Earopt has in general adopted: A want o' attention to this object 
has occasioned great confusion in history and gcograpliy. The 
ancient Greeks, who made a voluntary sacrifice of truth to the de¬ 
licacy of their ears, appear to nave altered by design almost all the 
oriental names, which they introduced into their elegant, but roman¬ 
tic, histories; and even their more modern gcc^rai>hcrs, who were 
tcx> vain, perhaps, of their own language to learn any otlicr, have so 
strangely disguised the proper appellations of countries, cities, and 
rivers in Asia, that, without the guidance of the sagacious and inde¬ 
fatigable M. D'Axvili.k. it would have been as troublesome to fol¬ 
low Alexanuer through the Paujah on the Ptolemaic map of Asa- 
THOD.ehon, as actually to travel over the same country in its 
present state of rudeness and disorder. They had an unwarrantable, 
habit of moulding foreign names to a Greciau f>an\, and giving them 
a resemblance to some derivative word in tlicir on n tongue; thus, 
tlicy changed the Go^ea into Afforaais, or a river vf tit assnmify, 

i 
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on THS ORTHOCKAFHY 


Uckak into Oxydracm, or sharft^iUd, ind Rtnas into Ames, or « 
nek iiurceessMe to birds ; whence their poets, who delighted in won¬ 
ders, embellished their works with new images, distinguishing regions 
and fortresses properties, which existed oniyt in imagination. If 
we Iiave less liveliness of fancy than the Ancients, we have more ac¬ 
curacy, more love of truth, and, perhaps, more solidity of judgment; 
and, if our works shall afford less delight to those, in respect of 
whom we shall be Ancients, it may be said without presumption, 
that wc shall give them more correct information on the history 
and geog^phy of this eastern world i since no man can perfectly 
describe a country, who b unacquainted with the language of it. The 
learned and entertaining work of M. D'Herbelot, which professes 
to interpret and elucidate the names of persons and places, and the 
titles of books, abounds also in citations from the best writers of 
Arabia and Persia; yet, though his orthography will be found less 
defective than that of other writers on umilar subjects, without ex¬ 
cepting the illustrious Prince Kantekir, stni it requires more than 
a moderate knowledge of Persian, Arabie, and Turkish, to compre¬ 
hend all the pass^es quoted by him in European characters ; one in¬ 
stance of which 1 cannot forbear giving. In the account of Ibnu 
Zeaditn, a celebrated AndalusiM poet, the 6nt couplet of an elegy 
in Arabie b praised for its elegance, and expressed thus in Roman 
letters: 

lekad hem tenagtkom dhamaima; 

laedha Uaina alassa laula tasuna. 

" The time, adds the translator, will soon coma, when you wilt 

* deliver us from all our cares: tlie remedy b assured, provided we have 

• a little patience." When Dr. Hunt of Oxford, whom I am bound to 
name with gratitude and veneration, together with two or three 
others, attempted at my request to write the same distich in Arabiau 
characters, they all wrote it diflerently, and all, in my present 
o{»nion, erroneously. I was then a very young student, andcould not 
easily have procured /bnn Zaidin's works, which are, no doubt, pre¬ 
served in the BodUy library, but which have not since fiillen In my 
way. This admired couplet, therefore. 1 have nem s«n in the origi¬ 
nal characters, and confess m)rself at a lost to rendn' them with 
certainty. Both verses are written by D'HERBELOT without atten¬ 
tion to the grammatical points, that b. in a Conn which do learned 
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Arai would give them in redtuciga ; bu^ althotigh the ^mrol venioA 
be palpably erroneous, it is by no means easy to correct the error. If 
ot a rtmtdy, be the true reading, the negative particle must be 
absurd, since /adrra/jid signifies tar and not wdt^ir; 

but, if dUs^, or affietwn, be the proper word, some obscurity must 
arise from the verb, with which it ^rees. On the whole I guess, 
that the distich should thus be written ; 

V 9 

^ *♦ e* ^ 

Yttidu kkina tundjietim dtmdyertaU 
YaJtdi dJdind 'Idtay lau td tadssimd. 

"When our bosoms impart their secrets to you, anguish would 
"almost fix our doom, if we were not mutually to console ourselves." 

The principal verbs may have a future sense, and the last word 
may admit of a diflerent interpretation. Dr. HUNT, I remember, 
had found in GigCEIUS the word dhtmdyrr, which he conceived to 
be in the originaL After all, the rhyme seems imperfect, and the 
measure irregular. Now I ask, whether such perplexities could have 
arisen, if D’HerbELOTot his Editor had formed a regular system of 
expressing Andie in Reman characters, and had apprized his readers 
of it in his introductory dissertation t 

If a further proof be required, that such a system will be use¬ 
ful to die learned and essential to the student, let me remark, that 
a learner of Penian, who should read in our best histories the life of 
Sultan Azut, and wish to write his name in Anbk letters, might 
express it tkirty^aint different ways, and be wrong at last; the word 
should be written Adstm widi three points on the first consonant 
There are two general modes of exhibiting Asiatit words In 
our own letters; they are founded on principles nearly opposite, but 
each of them has its advantages, and each has been recommended 
by respectable authorities. The first professes to r^ard chiefly the 
pnmaaeiatva of the words intended to be expressed ; and this 
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method, u fir as it can be panned, is uwiitestionably nseful: but 
new sounds are "ery inadequately presented to a sense not formed 
to receive them ; and the reader must in the end be left to pro¬ 
nounce many letters and qrllables preearsously; beddes, that by 
thU mode of orthography all grammatical analogy is destroyed, simple 
sounds are represented by double characters, vowels one denomi¬ 
nation stand for those of another; and possibly arith all our labor 
we perpetuate a provincial or inel^ant pronutKtation: all these 
objections may be made to the usu^ way of writii^ KttmmerbttHd, 
in which neither the letters nor the true sound of them are pre¬ 
served. while Kemfriend, or Cerntnend, as an ancient Briton 
would write it, clearly exhiUts both the original characters and the 
Ptriiau pronunciation of them. To set this point in a strong light, 
we need only suppose, that the Pmuk had adopted a system of 
lettcr> wholly diflcrcnt from ours, and of which we had no types in 
our i>r{nting-houses: let js conceive an Et^uUman acquainted 
with their language to be pleased with Halherbe's well-known imi¬ 
tation of Hornet t and dcsircus of quoting it in some piece of critidsm. 
He would read thus; 

* La mart a des r^ueurs i. nolle autre poreUlea ; 

' On a besn U prier: 

‘ La cruclle qu’elle cic « booche let oreflla^ 

' Et nous laiae oier. 

' Le pauvre cn a eabone, ou le dmoiDe le ooovte, 
'Estsujeta leiloix, 

' Et la garde, qui veiUe aux baniem dn Lomvn, 

‘ N'cn ddfiend pas noi nil t 

Would he then express these veisea, tn Roman characters, 
exactly as the Frtiick thenuehes in fact express then, or would he 
decorate his ccunix»ition urith a passage more resembling the dialect 
of wages, than that of a prdished nation ? His pronnneiation, good 
or bad, would, perlups, be thus represented; 

* Law more aw tee g yewrs aw nod ntruh parellyuh, 

‘ Onne aw bn law ptecay: 

' Law crooellyuh keliay tuh booshuh lays orrilyuh, 

* Ay noo bvsuh ciccav. 
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‘ Luh povre ong saw cawbawn 00 luhc'iomuh lub coovrvh, 
' Ay soDzyct aw say )waw, 

' Ay law gawrduh kee velty 6 bawryaynih <lyoo Lewruk 
' Nong dayfong paw nos rwaw !* 

The second system of Aiiatu Orthogtaphy coiisists in scrupulous¬ 
ly rendering letter for letter, without any particular care to preserve 
the pronunciation ; and, as long as this mode proceeds by unvaried 
rules, it seems clearly entitled to preference, 

For the first method of writing Persian words the warmest 
advocate, among my acquaintance, was the late Major Daw, a 
Member of our Society, and a man of parts, wham the world lost 
prematurely, at a time, when he was meditating a literary retire¬ 
ment, and hoping to pass the remainder of his life in dome tic 
happiness, and in the cultivation of his very useful talents. I le 
valued himself particularly on his pronunciation of the Perstan 
language, and on hb new way of exhibiting it in our characters, 
which he instructed the learned artd amiable Editor of his /nsif- 
tutfs ef Timimr at Oxford to retain with minute attention 
throughout his work. M'here he had acquired his refined articula¬ 
tion of the Persiaa, 1 never was informed ; but it is evident, that be 
spelts most proper names in a manner, which a native of Persia, who 
could read our letters, would be unable to comprehend. For instance: 
that the capital of Asaridijdn is now called Tabris, I know from the 
mouth of a person bom in that city, as well as from other IroHiaas; 
and that it was so called sixteen hundred years ^o, we all know 
from the Geography of PteUsuy ; yet Major Daw always wrote it 
Tubburaae, and insbted that it should thus be pronounced. Whether 
the natives of SenurJtsaid, or Samarkassd, who probably speak the 
dialect of with a TnraaistH pronunciation, call their biilh-|riace^ 
as Daw spelled it, Summurkund, I have yet to leara ; but I cannot 
believe it, and am convinced, that the former mode of writing the 
word expresses both the letters and the sound of them better than any 
other combination of characters. His method, therefore, has ei-ery 
defect; since it renders neither the original elements of words, nor the 
sounds represented them in Persia, where alone we must seek 
for genuine Persian, as for French in France, and for Italieu in Italy. 

Thesecond method has fbundtwoable supporters in Mk. Halhco 
and Mr. Wi t.xrt ts ; to the fint of whom the public is indebted for 
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• penpicuous and ample grammar of the Bfngnl language, and to 
the lecond for more advantages in Indian literature than Eura^, 
or India, can ever suiheiently acknowledge. 

Mr. HalHEO, having justly remarked, 'that the two greatest 
‘ defects in the orthography of any language are the application of 
‘the same letter to several different sounds, and of different letters to 
' the same sound,’ truly pronounces them both to be ‘ so common in 
' English, that he was exceedingly embarrassed in the choice of letters 
' to express the sound of the Btngal vowels, and was at last by no 
' means satisfied with his own selection.' If any thing dissatisfies me, 
in his clear and accurate system, it is the use of doubU letters for the 
long vowels (which might however be justified} and the frequent inter¬ 
mixture of I talk and Roman letters in the same word ; which both 
in writing and printing must be very inconvenient: perhaps it may 
be added, that his dipthongs are not expressed analogously to the 
sounds, of which they are composed. 

The system of Mr. Wilkins has been equally well considered, 
and Mr. Halheo himself has indeed adopted it in his preface to the 
Comfilation of Hindu Laws : it principally consists of double letters 
to s^ify our third and fifth vowels, and of the common prosodial 
marks to ascertain their brevity or their length ; but those marks 
are so generally appropriated to books of prosody, that they never 
fail to convey an idea of metre ; nor, if eitktr prosodial sign were 
adopted, would icth be necessary; since the omission of a long mark 
would evidently denote the shortness of the unmarked vowel, 
or conversely. On the whole, 1 cannot but approve this noUtion 
for Sanscrit marAi, yet require something more universally expressive 
of Asiatic letters; as it is perfect, however, in its kind, and will ap¬ 
pear in the works of its learned inventor, I shall annex, among the 
examples, four distichs from the Bkdgawat expressed both in his 
method and mine* : a translatioo of them will be produced on an¬ 
other occasion ; but, in order to render this tract as complete as poa- 
■ible, a fuller specimen of Sanscrit will be subj^ned with the origi¬ 
nal printed in the characters of Bengal, into which the Brdhmans of that 
province transpose all their books, few of them being able to read the 
Divandgaari letters: so far has their indolence prevailed over their 
piety 1 
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Let me now proceed, not prescribii^ rules Ibc others, but ex- 
plaining those which I have prescribed for myself, to unfold my own 
system, the convenience of which has been |»oved by careful observa¬ 
tion and long experience. 

It would be superfluous to discourse on the organs of speech, 
which have been a thousand times dissected, and as often describ¬ 
ed by musicians, or anatomists ; and the several powers of which 
every man may perceive cither by the touch or by sight, if he will 
attentively observe another person pronouncing the different classes 
of letters, or pronounce them himself distinctly before a mirror: but 
a short analysis of articulate sounds may be proper to introduce an 
examination of every separate symbol. 

Aff thingt abound with error, as the old searchers for truth 
remarked with despondence ; but it is really deplorable, that our 
first step from total ignorance should be into gross inaccuracy, and 
that we should begin our education in England with learning to read 
tht five vowels, tmo of which, as we are taught to pronounce them, 
are clearly dipthongs. There are, indeed, five simple vocal sounds 
in our language, as in that of Rmu ; which occur in the words an 
innaunt bull, though not precisely in their natural order, for we have 
retained the true arrangement of the letters, while we capriciously 
disarrange them in pronunciation ; so that our eyes are satisfied, 
and our ears disappointed. The primary elements of articulation 
are the soft and hard breathings, the spiritus lenis and spiritus asptr 
of the Latin grammarians. If the lips be opened ever so little, 
the breath suflered gently to pass through them, and the feeblest 
utterance attempted, a sound is formed of so simple nature, that, 
when lengthened, it continues nearly the same, except that, by the 
least acuteness in the voice it becomes a cry, and is probably the first 
sound uttered by infants ; but if. while this element is articulated, 
the breath be forced with an effort through the lips, we form an 
a^irate more or less harsh in proportion to the force exerted. 
When, in pronouncing the simple vowel, we open our lips wider, we 
express a sound completely articulated, which most nations have 
agreed to place the first in their symbolical systems : by opening 
them wider still with the corners of them a little drawn back, we 
give With to the second of the Ronton vowels, and by a large aper¬ 
ture, with a farther inflexion of the lips and a higher elevation of 
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the tongue, we utter the UiM of them. By pursing up our lips in 
the least degrees, we convert the simple element into another sound 
of the same nature with the first vowel, and easily confounded 
with it in a broad pronundation: when this new sound is lengthened, 
it approachc.s very nearly to the fatrth vowel, which we form by 
a bolder and stronger rotundity of the mouth ; a farther contraction 
of it produces the fifth vowel, w hich in its elongation almost 
doses the lips, a small passage only being left for the breath. 
These are all short vowels ; and, if an ItnUan were to read the 
words an mnacent bull, he would give the sound of each (otres- 
ponding long vowel, as in the monosyllables of his own language, 
si, si, si, St, sit. Between these ten vowels arc numberless grada¬ 
tions, and nice inflexions, which use only can teach ; and, by the 
compo.-iition of them all, might be formed an hundred dipthongs, and 
a thousand tripthong.s ; many of which arc found in italian, arid 
werc-probably articulciied by the Greeks ; but we have only occasion, 
in this tract, for two dipthongs, which arc compounded of the first 
vouel with the thtr^. and w'ith the fifth, and should be expressed by 
their constituent letters : as those vocal compounds which begin with 
the third and fifth short vowels, they arc generally, and not incon¬ 
veniently, rendered by distinct characters, which arc improperly 
ranged among the consonants. The tongue, which assists in forming 
some of the vowels, is the principal instrument in articulating two 
liquid sounds, which have something of a vocal nature; one, by striking 
the roots of the upper teeth, while the breath passes gently through 
the lips ; another, by an inflexion upwards with a tremulous motion; 
and these two liquids coalesce with such case, that a mixed letter, 
used in some languages, may be formed by the first of them fol¬ 
lowed by the second : when the breath is obstructed by the pressure 
of the tongue, and forced between the teeth on each side of it, a 
liquid is formed peculiar to the British dialect of the Ctltic. 

Wc may now consider in the same order, beginning with the root 
of the tongue and ending with the perfect close of the lips, those 
less musical sounds, which require the aid of a vnael, or at least of 
tYitsimfitbnathiiig,Ka\x fully articulated ; and it may here be 
premised, that the harsh breathing distinctly pronounced after each 
of these amsnnaHts, as they ate named by grammarians, constitutes 
its proper aspirate. 
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87 the assistinoe of the tongne and the pabte are produced 
two congenial aoundst diflering only as hard and soft; and these 
two may be formed still deeper in the throat, so as to imitate, with 
a long vowel after them, the voice of a raven; but if, while they are 
uttered, the breath be harshly protruded, twoaiulogous articulations 
are beard, the second of wtuch seems to characteiite the pronuncia¬ 
tion of the Arabt; while the nasal sound, very common among the 
Persians and Indians, may be considered as the saft pahtisu with 
part of the breath passing through the nose ; which organ would 
by itself rather produce a voeal sound, common also In Arabia, and 
not unlike the cry of a young antelope and some other quadrupeds. 

Next come [lifTcrcnt classes of den/a/f, and among the first of 
them should be placed the sibilants, which most nations express 
an indented figure: each of the dental sounds is hard or soft, sharp 
or obtuse, and, by thrusting the tip of the tongue between the teeth, 
we form two sounds exceedingly common in Arabic and EitglisM, 
but changed into lisinng sibilants by the Persians and Freneh, while 
they on the other hand have a sound unknown to the Arabs, vad 
uncommon in our langnt^, though it occurs in some words by the 
composition of the hard sibilant with our last vowel pronounced as 
a diphthong. The liquid nasal follows these, being funned by the 
tongue and roots of the teeth, with a little assistance from the other 
organ; and we must particularly remember, when we attend to the 
pronunciation of Indian dialects, that most sounds of this class are 
varied in a sii^tar manner by turning the tongue upwards, and 
almost bending it back towards the palate, so as to exclude them 
ncariy from the order, but not from the anal<^, of dental.s. 

The labials form the last series, most of which are pronounced 
1^ the appulse of the lips on each other or on the teeth, and one of 
then by their perfect close: the letters, by which they are denoted, 
represent in most alphabets the curvature nf one lip nr of both : ,'ind 
a natural character for all articulate sounds might easily be agreed 
on, if nations would agree on any thing gcitcrally bcnc-nrial, by 
delineating '.he several organs of s|)ccch in the act of 'jiiucr. and 
selecting from each a distinct and elegant outline. A perfect lan¬ 
guage would be that, in which cvety idea, ca|)ablc of entering the 
human mind, might be neatly and emphatically expressed by one 
specific word; simple, if the idea were simple; complex, if complex ; 
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ind on the same principle a perfect system of letters ought to con¬ 
tain one sp(;p>lic symbol for every sound used in pronouncing the 
language to which they belcxiged: in this respect the old Ptnian or 
Zend approaches to perfection; but the Arabim al^^bet. which alt 
MohammedaH nations have incon^cratdy adopted, ap]iears to me 
so comi)lcte for the purpose of writing Arabic, that not a letter 
could be added or taken away without manifest inconvenience, and 
the same may indubitably be said of the PtH-andgan system ; w hich, 
as it is more naturally arranged than any other, shall here be the 
standard of my particular observations on AshUic letters. Our 
English a 1 ]>habct and orthography are disgracefully and almost 
ridiculously imperfect; and it would be impos.'nbtc to e\]irc.<ss either 
Indian, Pmiaii, or Arabian words in Koman cliaractcrs, as we arc 
absurdly taught to pronounce them ; but a mixture of new charac¬ 
ters would be inconi’enicnt, and by the help of the diacritical marks 
used by the french, with a few of those adopted in our own treatises 
on JlnxioHs, wc may apply oor present alphabet w happily to the 
notation of all Asiatic languages, as to equal the JitMuagafl 
itself tn precision and clearness, and so regularly that any one, who 
knew the original letters, might rapidly and unerringly transjiosc 
into them all the proper names, appellatives, or cited passages, 
occurring in tracts of Asiatic literature. 

This is the simplest element of articulation, or first fecal sntmil, 
concerning which enough has been said : the word Amerita begins 
and ends with it; and its proper symbol therefure is A though it 
may be often very conveniently expressed bj’ K, for reasons, which 
1 shall presently offer. In our own anomalous language wc com¬ 
monly mark this elementary .sound by our fifth vowel, but some¬ 
times express it fay a strange variety both of vowels and diphthongs; 
as in the |>hrase, a nitithcr bird fiatters eier her jming; an irregu¬ 
larity, which no regard to the derivation of words rw to blind cus¬ 
tom can (I) any degree justify. The .VdgaA letter is called Acdr, 
but is pronounced in JicHgaf like our fourth sliort vowel, and in the 
wst of India, like our first : in all the dialects i>fopcrIy Indian it is 
considered as ittlttrcnl in c\ L'ry com.onant; .snd Ls placed last in the 
system of tht Ttbetsans, because the letters, which include it, are 
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first explained in their scbooli, If our double consonants were 
invariably connected, as in SnumV, it would certainly be the better 
way to omit the ^mple element, except when it be^ns a word. This 
letter answers to the fat-iHak, or oftn sound of the Arabs, and, in 
some few words, to the Zeber of the Persians, or an acute accent 
placed above the letter; but this Arabian mark, which was supplied 
in the Pahlavi by a distinct character, is more frequently pronounced 
at Isfahan cither like our first or our seeand short vowel, as in 
eftaskm and ftrtend, and the distinction seems to depend, in general, 
on the nature of the consonant, which follows it Two of our 
letters, therefore, are neeessaiy for the complete notation of the 
aebr and stber; and thus we be able occasionally to avoid 
ridiculous or oHensivc equivocations in writing Oriental words, and to 
preserve the true pronunciation of the Persusns, which differs aa 
widely from that of the Mudimans in India, as the language of our 
Court at St. Jameis differs from that of the rustics in the Gende 
Sktfkerd. 

When the first vowel, as the Persians pronounce it in the 
word bakht, is doubled or prolonged, as in bdkiu, it has the sound of 
the second Ndgari vowel, and of the first ylmdrr letter, that is, of 
our long vowel in east; but the Arabs deride the Persians for their 
broad pronunciation of this letter, which in Iran has always the 
sound of our vowel in call, and is often so prolatcd, as to leseriible 
the /pnrfh and even the fi/tk of our long vowels. Its natural mark 
would be the short A doubled; but an aeute accent in the middle of 
words, or a grave at the end of tiiem, will be equally clear, and ccn> 
formable to the practice of polished nations on the continent of 
Eurofe. The very broad sound of the Arabian letter, which they 
call extended, and which the Perstans extend yet more, as in the 
word dsin, may aptly enough be represented by the prosodial sign, 
since it is constantly long; whereas the mark Aantsah as constantly 
shortens the letter, and gives it the sound of the point above or 
below it; as in the words dnii/and Isldm. the changes of this letter 
nay perplex the learner, but his perplexity will soon vanish, as he 
advances In writing Asiatk names, we frequently confound the 
broad d with its concspondciit short vowel, which we improperly 
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express by xn 0; thus we write Cvstm for K4sim, in dciisnce of 
analr^ and correctness. Our vowel in find occurs but seldom, if 
cvct, in Araiian, Indian, or Pertian words; it is placed, neverthe¬ 
less, in the freneral system with the short prasodial mark, and stands 
at the head of the vowels, because it is in truth only a variation of 
the simple breathing. 




Our t/iird swel, correctly pronounced, appears next in the 
KdgaA system; for our stcond short vtwel has no place in it This 
vocal sound is represented in Araiic by an acute accent nnder the 
letter; which at Mrcca has almost invariably the same pronuncia¬ 
tion ; but, .^ince, in the Zend, a character like the Greek E-psdott 
represents Uilb our ucond and third short vowels, the Persians often 
pronounce sir like seber, calling this country Hend, and the natives 
of it Htndhs ; nevertheless it will be proper to detu>te the Sanscrit 
iedr and the Arahian easr by one unaltered symbol; as in the 
words Jndra and Imdm. 


Jr 


The third vowel produced or lengthened is, for the reason before 
suggested, best marked by an accent either acute or grav^ as in 
Italian : 

Sc cerca, se dice: 

L'amico dov'l} 

L'amico infelice, 

Rispondi, mori 1 
Ah t no; ri gran diiolo 
Non darle per me. 

Rispondi, ma solo: 

Piangendo parti. 

It was once my practice to represent this long vowel by two 
marks, as in the wrords Lthtid and Dehohn, to denote the faint in 
Arabic as well as the letter above it; but my present ojanion is, 
that I,eb)d and Diwdn are more conformable to analogy, and to the 
JtoJtan ortiK^raphy, which, of all Eureftan systems, approaches 
nearest to perfection. 


This is our fifth vowel; for uur fourth short one is, like our 
rejected from the pure pronunciation of the' SoMserit in the 
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west of Iitdia and at Bttndreu, though the BengtUtse retain it in the 
first Ndgari letter, which they call oedr; to the notation of this 
sound, our vowel mfuU and the Persian in gtt/ should be constantly 
appropriated, since it is a simple articulation, and cannot without 
impropriety be represented by a double letter It answers to Air- 
psi/m, and, like that, is often confounded with iota ; thus musiic has 
the sound of mis Ac among the modem Persians, as IVumpka was 
pronounced Nympha by Xix Romans. The damm of the Arabs is, 
however, frequently sounded, especially in Persia, like our short O 
in vtemory, and the choice of two marks for a variable sound is not 
improper in itself, and will sometimes be found very convenient. 


The same lengthened, and properly expressed by an accent, as 
in the word virtit: it is a very long vowel in Persian, so as nearly to 
treble the quantity of its correspondemt short one ; and this, indeed, 
may be observed of all the long vowels in the genuine Isfahdni pro¬ 
nunciation ; but the letter vdti is often redundant, so as not to alter 
the sound of the short vowel preceding it; as in tkdsh and kkid: it 
may, nevertheless, be right to express that letter by an accent 

% 

A vocal sound peculiar to the Sanscrit language: it is formed 
by a gentle vibration of the tongue preceding our third vowel pro¬ 
nounced very short, and may be well expressed by the prosodial 
mark, as in Rfski, a Saint When it is connected with a consonant, 
as in Criskna, no part of it is used but the curve at the bottom. 
We have a similar.sound in the word merriiy, the second syllable 
of which is much shorter than the first syllable of riches, 

? 

The same complex sound considerably lengthened; and, there¬ 
fore, distinguishable by the prosodial sign of a vowel 

In Sei^al, where tiie ra b often sunk tn the pronunciadon of 
compound ^^laUes, thu letter expresses both ^iUbW of our word 
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lily: but its genuine sound, I believe, is M, a short triphthong 
peculiar to the SamxrU langu^, 

i 

Whatever be the true pronunciation of the former symbol, this 
is only an elongation of it, and may, therefore, be distit^ished by 
the metrical sign of a long vowel. 

Our seeoml long vowel, best represented, like the outers, by an 
accent, as in V/da, the sacred book of the Hindus, which is a 
derivative from the Sanscris root vid, to know. The notation, which I 
recommend, will have this important advantage, that learned foreign¬ 
ers in Enropt will in general pronounce the oriental words, expressed 
by it, with as much correctness and fadlity as our own nation. 

This is a diphthong, composed of our first and third vowels, and 
expressible, therefore, by them, as in the word Vaidya, derived from 
Vida, and meaning a man of the medical cast: in Bengal it is pro¬ 
nounced as the Greet diphthong itipotmin, a shepherd, was probably 
sounded in ancient Greece. The Arabs and the English articulate 
this composition exactly alike, though we are pleased to express it by 
a simple letter, which, on the continent- of Europe, has its genuine 
sound. In the mouth of an Italian the constituent vowels in the 
words mai and mtiri do not perfectly coalesce, and, at the close of a 
verse, they are separated j but a Frenchman and a Persian would 
pronounce them nearly like the preceding long vowel; as in the 
word Mai, which at Paris means our month of the same name, and 
at Isfahan signifies wine: the Persian word, indeed, might with 
great propriety be written mei, as the diphthong seems rather to be 
composed of our second and third short vowels; a composition very 
common in Italian poetry. 

Though a coalition of uedrand uehr forms this sound in Sans- 
mf.asin themvstka) word yet it is in fact a simple articulation, 
and the fourth of our kmg vowels. 
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Here, indeed, we meet with a proper diphthong, cooipoanded of 
our first and fifth vowels; and in Persia the constituent sounds ate 
not perfectly united; as in the wotd FirJaun, which an Italian 
would pronounce exactly like a native of Isftshass. Perhaps, in Arabic 
words, it may be proper to represent by an accent the letters yd and 
xuAw, which, preceded by the tfen vowel, forni the respective diph¬ 
thongs in Zokalr and Jaiheri; but the omission of this accent 
would occasion little inconvenience. 

This is no vowel, but an abbreviation, at the end of a syllable, 
of the MAta/consonants : thus the Portssgutse write Hiai for Siam 
with a nasal termination ; and the accurate M. D’ANVtLLE expresses 
great unwillingness to write Siam for the country, artd Siamais for 
the people of it, yet acknowledges his fear of innovating, ‘ notwith- 
‘ standing his attachment to the original and proper denominations of 
‘ countries and places.’ It appears to me, that the addition of a dis¬ 
tinct letter ga would be an improper and inconvenient mode of ex¬ 
pressing the nasal sound, and that we cannot do better than adopt 
the Indian mediod of distinguishing it, in Senscrit, Chinesr, and 
Persian words, by a point above the letter ; as in Sikha, a lion ; 
Cdhhi, the name of an illustrious Emperor; and Sdsndn, a household. 

This too is an abbreviation or substitute, at the close of a 
syllable, for the strong a^iraU, and may be distinguished in the 
middle of a wotd by a hyphen, as in duk-dka, pain, though it seems 
often to resemble the Arabian hd, which gives only a more forcible 
sound to the vowel, which precedes it, as in AAicmah, science. It is 
well known, that, when such Arabic words ate used in construction, 
the final aspirate of the first noun has the sound of Id ; but, as the 
letter remains unaltered, it should, I think, be preserved in our 
characters, and expressed either by two/vm/r above it, as in Arabic, or 
by an accentual mark ; since if we write Zubdahn'lmnk, or, the Flower 
of the Realm, with a comma to denote the suppression of the dltf, 
every learner will know, that the first word should be prortounced 
Znbdat. The hd is often omitted by us^, when we write Persian in 
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Eng&k letten, but ought infallibly to be inserted, as in SidA~ 
nAMA; since the aspintioa is very perceptibly sounded in the true 
pronunciation of JifgdA, rihik, and other slnJlar wordSL The 
Smurit character before its has the singular ptoperty of being inter¬ 
changeable, by certain rules, both with ns and m/ in the sane man¬ 
ner as the iTyfoa of the Romamt was formed from the Mdk word 
and aaerdnr was used in old Ze/Mi for erdar. 

We cone now to the first proper consonant of the Indian nyn- 
ten, in which a series of letters, foraied in the throat near the root 
of the tongue^ properly takes the lead. This letter has the sound 
of out k and t in the words king and aaunbal; but there will be 
great convenience in expressiitg it uniformly by the ueond of those 
tnarks^ whatever be the vowel following it. The Afahi^ and perhaps 
all nations descended from Sem, have a remarkable letter sounded 
near the palate vrith a hard ptessnre, not unlike the cawing of a 
raven, as in the word Kdtim; and for this particular sound the 
redundsnce of our own alphabet supplies us with an useful ^mbol: 
the conuDon people in Hhtjkn and Egg^ confound it, indeed, with 
the first letter of (nsdr, and the Persiant only add to that letter 
the hard palatine sound of the Amkian kif ; bu^ we distinguish 
it invariably by d, we shall find the utility of appropriating our 
r to the notation of the Indian letter now before us. The third 
letter f>f the Raman a^^kaittwns probably articulated like the 
of the Gfwdks; and we may fairly suppose, tiiat Cum and Ci$ktra 
were pronounced alike at Ramt and at Atkau: the Welsh apply 
this letter uniformly to the same aonnd, as in car and ajn; and a 
little practice will render such words as eitkk and roniani fomiliar 
to oureycs. 

We hear much of aspirated letters; but tiie only p roper 
ntfirnUt (those, 1 mean, in which a strong breatiiii^ is distinctly 
heard altcrthe consonants) are to be found in the langu^es of 
India ; unless the word sackeay, which our medical irrittfs have 
borrowed (tom the Credit be thought an to the rule. 

This aaphration may be distinguished fay a tomma, as the <***— 
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before us is expressed in the word e'Aaiti/ra, a sfadr. The Arahian, 
IWsian, and Tuscan aspirate, which is formed by a harsh protrusion 
of the breath, while the consonant is toi^hiy articulaterl near the 
root of the ton^, ipay be written as in the word tnak/taen, a tuasnsy 

Whatever vowel follow this letter, it should constantly be 
expressed as in the words a fiewer, and gil, day ; and we may 
observe, as before, that a little use will reconcile us to this deviation 
from our irregular system. The Germans, whose pronunciation 
appears to be more consistent than our own, would scarce understand 
the Latin name of their own country, if an En^ishman were to 
pronounce it as he was taught at school. 

The proper aspirate of the last letter, as in the word Ra^ln- 
\mnsa; the Persians and A rats pronounce their g/tain with a bur 
in the throat, and a trcmulou.s motion ot the tongue, which gives it 
a sound resembling that of r, as it is pronounced in Narthumker/and; 
but it is in truth a compound guttural, though frequently expressed 
by a simple letter, as in Gasa, which should be written Ghazsak, 
a city of Palesttne ; and in gazelle, as the Frttseh naturalists call the 
ghazal, or antelope, of the Arabians. The Persian word «(gk, a 
cloud, is m/g'ba in Sanscrit ; as tnlsA, a sheep, appears also to be 
derived from ndsAa, by that change of the long vowels, which gener* 
ally distinguishes the Iranian from the Indian pronunciatiotL 

This is the nasal palatine, which I have already proposed to 
denote by a point above the letter a ; since the addition of a. g 
would create confusion, and often suggest the idea of a different 
syllable. Thus ends the first scries of Ndgarl letters, consisting of 
the hard and soft guttural, each attended by its proper aspirate, 
and followed 1^ a nastd of the same class; which cieg.int arrange¬ 
ment is continued, as far as possible, through the Sauserit system, 
and seems conformable to the beautiful analog}’ of nature. 

$ 

The next is a scries of coiupontid letters, as most grammarians 
consider them, though some hold them to be simple sounds articu- 
5 
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lated near the palate. The first of them has no distinct sign in our 
own alphabet,i>ut is expressed, asm the woid Cii'ae, by^ two letters, 
which arc certainly not ite component principles; it might, perhaps, be 
more properly denoted, as it is in the great arark of M. D'Herbelot, 
by tih ; but the inconvenience of retaining our own symbol will be 
less than that of introducing a new combination, or inventing, after 
the example of Dr. Franklin, a new character. China is a 
Sanscrit word ; and it will be convenient so to vrrite it, though I feel 
an inclination to express it otherwise. 

? 

The same composition with a strong breathing articulated after 
it Harsh as it may seem, we cannot, if we continue the former 
symbol, avoid expressi(% this sound, as in the word cKhandasy 
metre. 


This too seems to have been considered by the Hindus as a 
simple palatine, but appears, in truth, to be the complex expression 
of dsh. Perhaps the same letter may, by a small difference of articu^ 
lation, partake of two different sounds. This, at least, w^ may 
observe, that the letter under consideration is confounded, as a simple 
sound, withyn; and, as a compound, with to, one rf its constituents: 
thus the /dstnim of Arakia is by us called jasmin ; while the same 
man i\ Giorgio Rome and Zorti at Vtniet; or,(to give an example 
of both In a single word) yng, or junction, at Bdndres, is jugxn Bengal; 
and was pronounced sug, or, in the nominative, sugon, at Athens. We 
should, lK<wcvcr, invariably express the letter before us by yd. 

The vfntAMn letters a%d/', ‘dhd, and dkd, are all profiounced 
in Ptrua like sa, with a sort of lisp, from an attempt to give them 
their genuine sound ; they may be well expressed, as in fluxionary 
characters, by a series of points above them, z, *, z. 

The (Iferoding letter aspirated, as in the word J'hasha, a fish. 

This is the sttond nasal, coinpoaed of the farmer and the letter 
9*. As the haltan word agntlk and our anion contain a composi- 
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tion of n and /, they should r^larly be written «r^ and onjm; 
and the Mian sound differs only in the greater nasality of the firet 
letter, which may be distinguished, as before, by a foiaf. A veiy 
useful Satuerit root, signifying to hunu, b^ns with the letter ja, fol¬ 
lowed by this compound natal, and should be written Jhya; whence 
jnydna, knowledge: but this harsh combination is in Bengal softened 
into gyd: it is expressed by a distinct character, which stands last in 
the plate annexed.* 

In the curious work entitled Tok'faku'l Hindj or Tke Pnsent of 
India, this is the fourth series of Santtrit letters ; but, in general, it 
has the third rank, more agreeably, I think, to the analogy of the 
system. This class is pronounced with an inflexion of the tongue 
towards the roof of the mouth, which gives an obtuse sound to the 
consonant, and may be diatinguished by an accent above it. The 
first is the Indian ta, as in the word ciiara, a rotten tree, and is 
commonly expressed in Pertian writings by four points, but would 
be better marked by the Arabian /d, which it very nearly resembles. 

i 

The same with a strong breathing after it, as in Vaienni'ha, or 
unwearied, an epithet of Vithnu. 

A remarkable letter, which the ^tuA'iMNicall the Indian dhl; 
and express, also, by four points over it: but it should, by analogy 
to the others, be distinguished by an accentual mark, as in rite word 
dadda, punishment When the tongue is inverted with a slight 
vibratory motion, this letter has a mixture of the fia, with which it Is 
often, but incorrectly, confounded; as in the common word bera for 
be'da, great It resembles the Arabian 'deUL 

The preceding letter aspirated, as in Dhdeh, improperly pro¬ 
nounced Daeca, In the same manner may be written the Arahtan 
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'dhd, but without the comma, since its aspirate is less distinctly 
heard than in the Indian sound. 


•I 

Thii. is the nasal of the third series, and formed by a similar 
inwrsion of the tongue. In Sanscrit words it usually follows the 
letters ra and r/h>, (as in Brdhincila, derived from Brakmau'., the 
Supreme Iking; yisinu, a name of his preserving power); or pre¬ 
cedes the other letters of the third class. 

Here begins the series, on which we have little more to 

remark. The first letter of this class is the common ta, or hard 
dental, if it may not rather be considered as a lingual. 

Its aspirate, which ought to be written with a comma, as in the 
word Asxvatt'ka, the Indian 6g-trce, lest it be confounded by our 
couiitr)'inen with the Arabian sound in thuraj/yd, the Pleiads, which 
is precisely the English aspiration in think; a sound, which the Per- 
iMns and French cannot easily articulate: in Persian it should be 
expressed by s with a point above it 

Tf 

The soft dental in Dlfatd, or Deity, 

The same aspirated, as in Dhtrma, justice, virtue, or piety. We 
must also distinguish this letter by a comma from the Arabian in 
dbnhttb, Rt>ld ; a sound of difficult articulation in France and Persia, 
which wc write thus very improperly, instead of retaining the genuine 
Angto-Sns'ou letter, or expressing it, as we might with great con¬ 
venience, dhns. 

ST 

The simple nasal, sounded by the teeth with a little assistance 
from the nostrils, but not so much as in many French and Persicut 
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words. Both this mm/ and the foniier occur in the name Nirdj*^ 
vt dwdtmgim wattr, 

n 

Next come the labials in the same order; and first the hard 
labial pa, formed by a strong comptesnon of the lips; which so ill 
suits the configuration of an Arabian mouth, that it cannot be 
articulated by an Arab without much eflbrt 

The proper aspirate of pa, as in the word ^epkerd, but often 
pronounced like our /r, as in ftla, instead of p kela, fruit In truth, 
the ^ is a distinct letter ; and our pka, which in English is redundant, 
should be appropriated to the notation of this Indian labial. 

? 

The labial in Bnddha, wise, and the second letter in most 
alphabets used by Enn^ans ; which b^n with a vowel, a labial, a 
palatine, and a lingual. It ought ever to be distinguished in Ndgarl 
by a transverse bar, though the copyists often omit this useful 
distinction. 

The Indian aspirate of the preceding letter, as in the word 
bkdshd, or a spektn dialect. No comma is necessary in this n&lation, 
since the sound of bha cannot be confounded with any in our own 
language. 

V 

This is the last nasal, as in Menu, one of the first created beings 
according to the Indians: it is formed by closing the lips entirely, 
whilst the breath passes gently through the nose. And here ends the 
regular arrangement of the Ndgarl letters. Another series might 
have been added, namely, sa, ska, za, zka, which arc in the same pro¬ 
portion as ia, tha, da,,.dka, and the rest; but the two last sounds arc 
not used in SanstrU. 

? 

Then follows a set of letters approaching to the nature of 
vowels: the first of them seems in truth to be no more than our third 
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short vowel, beginning « diphthong, and may, Oercfore, be thoi^t 
a supcHtuous character. Since this union, however, produces a kind 
of consonant articulated near the palate, it is ranked by many 
among the consonants, and often confounded witb/i: hence Yanumd, 
a sacred river in India, called also the Dau^Utref tk$ San, is written 
Jtmantt by the Grteks, and Juwtnd, less properly, by the English. 

7 

The two liquids m and ma, one of which is a lingual and the 
other a labial, are kept apart, in order to preserve the analogy of 
the S3rstem; and the otlwr two are introduced between the two 
scflii-vowels: the first of these is as in Ra'ha, the conqueror of 
SUAn. 

5T 

The second is bt, in Laiua, another name of that island both 
in Tibut, and in India. A defect in the organs of the common Stn- 
gttitst often causes a confusion between these two liquids, and even 
the sound of «a is frequently substituted for the letter before us. 

When this character corresponds, as it sometimes does in Sant- 
erit, with our uw, it is, in fact, our Jl/iA short vowel preceding 
another in forming a diphthong, and might easily be spared in our 
system of letters; but, when it has the sound of ut, it is a labial, formed 
by striking the lower lip against the upper teeth, and might thus be 
arranged in a scries of proportionals, pa, fa, ba, ivt. It cannot 
easily be pronounced in this manner by the inhabitants of Btngai, 
and some other provinces, who confound it with ba, from which it 
ought carefully to be distinguished ; since we cannot conceive, that, 
in so perfect a sj-stem as the Sanscrit, there could evei- have been 
two symbols for the same sound. In fact, the Monits Parvtti of our 
ancient geographers were so named from Parveta, not Parheta, a 
mountain. The ■ndtu of the Arabs is always a vowel, cither separate 
or coaloacing with another in the form of a diphthong; but in 
Persian woids it is a Consonant, and pronounced like our wr, though 
with rather less force. 
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Then follow three sibilamts, the first of wnich is often, veiy in- 
icxurately confounded with the second, and even with the third ; 
it belongs to that class of consonants which, in the notation here 
proposed, are expressed by ac ute accents above them, to denote an 
inversion of the tongue towards the palate, whence this letter is 
called in Iitdia iiit palatine ta. It occurs in a great number of words, 
and should be written as in pal 4 sa, the name of a sacred tree with 
a very brilliant flower. In the same manner may be noted the ipJ 
of the Arab and Hebrews, which last it resembles in shape, and 
probably resembled in sound ; except that in Caimlr, and the pro¬ 
vinces bordering on Persia, it is hardly distinguishable from the 
following letter. 

? 

The is improperly written ska in our English system, 
and eka, still mree erroneously, in that of the Freeuk; but the form 
generally known may be retained, to avoid the inconvenience of too 
great a change even from wrong to right This letter, of which sa 
and ha are not the component parts, is formed so far back in the 
head, that the Ifuiiatu call it a cerebral: either it was not articulated 
by the or they chose to express it by their Xi; since of 

the Persian word ArJaskir they have formed Artaxerxes. 

The dental so, which resembles the Hebrew letter cA the same 
sound, and, like that, is often mistaken by ignorant copyists for 
the tna. 

The strong breathing ha, but rather misplaced in the Ndgari 
system; since it is the second element of articulate sounds. The 
wry hard breathing of the Arabs may be well expressed by doubling 
the mark of aspiration, as in Mnkkamtned, or by an accent above 
it, in the manner of the long vowels, as in Ahmed, 

The Indian system of letters closes with a compound of ca and 
ska, as in the word parkshd, ordeal; it is analogous to ourx, a suoer- 
fluous character, of no use, that I know of, except in algebra. Tbe 
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Btngaltse give it the sound of eyu, or of our i is such words as kmd 
and but wenuxcondude, that the other pronmiciadoii is veiy 
ancient, since the old/’mwnr appear to have borrowed their word 
Kttcskak from the Racsha, or of the Hindus, «d>icL is written 
with the letter before us. The Gruks rendered this letter their 
Kki, ebanging Doeskin, or the south, into Dakkiu, 

All t.ie sounds used in Sanserif, Arabic, Persian, and Hindi, ate 
arranged systematically in the table prefixed to this dissertation*; 
and the singular letter of the Arabs, which they call din, is placed 
immediately before the consonants. It might have been classed, as 
the modern Jews pronounce it, among the strong nasals of the In- 
dians; but, in Arabia and Persia, it has a very diflerent sound, of 
which no verbal description can give an idea, and may not impro¬ 
perly be called a nasal vowel: it is uniformly distinguished by a 
eircHtnJlex either above a short vowd, or over the letter preceding a 
long one, as ttm, learning; ddlim, learned. 

Agreeably to the preceding analysis of letters, if I were to adopt 
a new mode of English orthography, 1 should write AddLSOM’s 
description of the angel in the following manner, distinguishing the 
simjle breathing, or first clement, which we cannot invariably omit, 
by a perpendicular line above our first or second vowel: 

S6 hwen sm ^njcl, bai divatn c&mand, 

Widh raisin tempests shecs a gilti land, 

Sch az ftv l^t dr pdl Britanya pist, 

Cilm and sirin hi draivr dbi fyuryas bldst. 

And, pliz‘d dh' 3 tmaitiz arderz tu perform, 

Raids in dhi hwerlwind and dairccts dhi starm. 

This mode of writing poetry would be the touchstone of bad 
rhymes, which the e>'c as well as the car would instantly detect; as 
in the first couplet of this description, and even in the last, according 
to the common pronunciation of the word perform. I close this 
paper with specimens of oriental writing, not as fixed standards of 
orthography, which no individual has a right to settle but as exam¬ 
ples of tile method, which I recommend ; and, in order to relieve the 
drj'nes^ of the subject, 1 annex translations of all but the first speci¬ 
men, ^rhich I reserve for another occasion. 


* See rtfttc 1. 
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Four Dutieis from the Sri’bha'GawaT.• 

Mr. Wilkins's Onhognphy. 

KbkmeTiBkm6vigrS ninyldjIU aUMU pIrKm 
pfacb&daUm yUSUicbcht joib^liyelE mmylbha 


rB8tSrtbXTn yU prUeSjati ni pliteajiUl cbstmEnag 
tUrBadyidUmXod nijim yiUw bhiio yilhi iftmih 


yKIba mlhiiitaS bhSotinSa bhootlshjSachcliKv&chaahwEdStt 
pcKiHtbllDyilpiiTeaalilMH titba tnue uktashvU&m 


etAvEdevK jSajpbjKm tXtt«XjCSjnM5SD&tmKulh 
XnwXjkryXtaarekibbyani yXt tjil ilrvUii «&rtXd)L 

This wonderful passage 1 should express in the fol lowing manner: 

ahafnavisarndvigTi ninyadyat sadasat paiam 
paKhadaham yaddtachcha ydvn^ishydta sdsmyaham 


nt^rtliam yat pratiydta iia pratiydta chitihani 
Udvidyidatmand rndyim yat‘hi bhisd yat'hi tamah 


yat'hi mahantl bhiitini bhdli^uchchivachashwanu 
pravishiinyapravish^ifli tatlii ti^'u na tdshwaham 


ativaddva jiinyssyam tattwajijdyisunitmanah 
anwayavyatirecabbyam yat syat lervatra servadi. 


‘betpafeBj. Hk LMtefSMc inline & 
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II. 

Moua Modgara. 

The title of this fine piece properly signifies, Tht Malltt af 
DelusioH or Folfy, but may be translated, A Remedy for Distraetion of 
Mind: it is composed in regular anapzstic verses according to the 
strictest rules of Greek prosody, but in rhymed couplets, two of 
which here form a ildca, 

TSPoTJ! k 

^ ^ rts: W%ar: i 

^ ^ W' I 

'O^ C=Tt^l II 

irTww^T^^*!* n 

\ 

fHH<i t r^ r ^i^ ^iTTOjr?! i 

aptisf^ nsrsflg^ ^ i 

5 'Qt. *ref^fl 5 it I 

51 a 

^pr??nif*ni ?t*i! i 

Hcirfl fjcci rtcB ^ ft<3r^»tc«'l I 

TrtW’T fvfv .» 
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srr jtk^ c*iTf s i 

*Mrc>» swR c^tfn ^ *iit! i 

Hr7>i ftnrw ^f5rc'«t^i*tw*u i 

t4^1‘ ^Lslf^ CSTlv T^5^'9l<(I^tn4' I 

■n^dha jahihi dhanigamatifshiiiin 
curu ttnubuddhimanahsii vittlshnim 
yallabhas^ nijacann>'>p»ttain 
vitUm t^iu vinddaya chittam, 

c Uva ci nti castfc pottah 
sansudyamaUva vichittrah 
casyatwam vi cuti iyata 
aUttwain chintaya tadidam bhiitab. 

roa cuni dhanaianayauvan^arvam 
harati nimdshit catah sanrani 
mayamayainidainac'hilam hitwi 
brehmapadam pievi^i^u viditwi. 

natinldalagatajalavattaralan 
tadvajjfvananiati&ya rtiapaUm 
cshcnamtha sajjanaaangatirdci 
bhawati bhawinavatafaafe naUci. 

yavajjananam tivanmaradam 
tavajjanaidjaftar^ dayanam 
iti anairi apluiTBtafaddihab 
cat^iamiha nioava tava aantiJiah. 
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dinayiminywi Biyampriuh 
^ifavasantwi iwnaiiyilaJi 
cilab crfijati gach’hatyiyu 
ttadapi aa mundufyi^iviyiih. 

angam galitam palitam nuinaam 
dantavihiifauB jitam tunSam 
candhrita campita ^dbhha daABam 
Udapi na munchatyaiabhindam. 

sunvaramandira tarutalavisah 
^ayyibhdtalamajtnaiB visab 
aervaparigraha bhdgatyagab 
ca^ siicliam na cardti virigah. 

^tiau mitri putii bandbau 
micuni yatnam vigrabasabdhau 
bhavasamachittah servatratwam 
vincbba^racbiridyadi visbnutwain. 

aahfaculachala aeptasam^drih 
brehiDapurandaradinacaranidrab 
natwan niham nayam Idea 
Btadapi dmaifbam criyatfe idcah. 

twa^ ma^ chinyatraiedvishnub 
vyaitliain cumraai mayyasahisbnuh 
aeivam parfyatmanyatmanam 
aervatidtaiija bhddAjnyinam. 

vilastivat crididacta 
■taidnaativattardniractah 
vriddhastivacbdiintiinagnah 
peremd brabnuHi cdpi na lagnah. 

dvridatfa pajilu^icabbtia^dsbab 
diibyinam eat*hitdhhyupadd<ah 
ydshiffl naisba cardti vivdeam 
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I. Retbain, deluded mtrtal, tbjr thint of scquiring wetltli ; 
exdte an avetsioo fnm it m body, underttanding, and indi' 
nation: whb the ricfaes which tboo aeqnireat by thy own actions, 
with these giatiry tiiy souL 

3. Who tf thy wife ; who thy son; how extretndy wooderiiil 
is even this world ; whose cnMtrr thou also mrt; whence thou 
earnest—meditate on this, O brother, md ^fism on thtSL 

3. liahe no boast of opulence, attendants, youth; all Mur 
time snatches away in the twinUii^ of an eye: checkii^ all this 
illusion like ifrfsd, set tby heart on the foot of Srahve, speedily 
gaining knowledge of Him. 

4. As a drop of water moves neranlons on the lotos*leaf, 
dius if human life inexpressibly slippery: the company of the virtu* 
ous tndmrti here but for a moment; that is our ship in passing 
the ocean of Uia world. 

5. The body utottering; the head, grey; the mouth, toothless: 
the delica te staiT trembles in the hand which holds it: still the 
flaggon of covetouancas remains unemptied. 

6 . How soon an tot born I how soon dead I how long lying 
in the mother’s aromb I how great is the prevalence of vice in this 
world I Wberdforc, O man, hast thou complacency here below 7 

7. Day and n^ht, evening and motnir^, winter and spring, 
depart and return: time sports, life on ; yet the wind of ex¬ 
pectation continues unrestrained. 

S. To dwell under the mansion ef the hi^ Gods at the foot 
of a tree, to have the ground for a couch, and a hide for vesture; 
to renounce all extrinsic enjoyments; whom doth not such devotion 
fill widideUght? 


^ Place not thy aflectioos too strongly on foe or friend, on 
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a son or a kinsman, in war or in peace: be thou even-minded 
towards al), if thou desirest speedily to attain the natuic of ViSHNU. 

lo. Eight original mountains, and seven seas, Brahme, IndRA, 
the Sun, and Rudra, liete are permanent; not thou, not I, not this 
or that people, wherefore then should anxiety be raised in ear 
minds P 


11. In thee, in me, in every other being is Vishnu ; foolishly 
art thou offended with me, not bearing my approach : see every 
soul in thy own soul ; in all places lay aside a notion of diversity, 

12. The boy so long delights in his play ; the youth so long 
pursues his damsel ; the old man so long broods over uneasiness; 
that no one meditates on the Supreme Being, 

13. This is the instruction of learners delivered in twelve 
distirKt stanras; what more can oe done with such, as this work 
fills not with devotion t 
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Hw following El^.whidib chosen bs b specimen of Aniu*, 
WB5 composed by b learned Philosopher end Scholar, Mix 
MUHAUUED Husain, before his journey to Haidardi^ with 
RICHAKO JOHNSON, Esq. 

md dnm id dnsa dUati 
jdat Oajya dlai hadkar 
dbut&ma dthkala jafnoKd 
juadlkaBm idn iiki didkadr 

raittdat dtditiidd koAmikd 
/atakkaiUuat minkd dighanr 
nasadt kkaldkkildd Uhd 
dUd tu/djikd bishar 

Uthci dWoHMa li'dimlmakid 
fakadat bikd najma diuMar 
fi bdlakid kad eakhaku 
bisawddikd jdf»» dikamar 

wa Ural d^katadma cttdjmMUd 
Urdi dbwjdma dial dskar 
febci djniaad lilumdi 
dial HaddjUnhd dUukar 

wadlbtrku ytbsimu thtgruku 
djabdn likdtUa dlghiyar 
vmdlrddn cdda yukkarriku 
dldimdkha ft iummi dlkajar 

fakawat luddnikuai wakad 
kttdkarat tndki miu khafar 
wadldtmd balta khud&dakd 
wuakalr^'ddm Idua'dhar 

watea^asat i'dh callamat 
waramat fuwddi btdlshtrar 
‘dkallat tuddiibunei Alai 
da Jidda U damu dltafar 

7 
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kdlat 4 Mabta Jkwddamd 
vtddkaktaku ktm dlstkar 
ttdJf 4 wdmtra lUkawm 
vmItt/Uu ndiUtaat dlgkudar 

wattdim man dr’din ilai 
»r'dm wamd terddi dlmekarr 
jmimdn ttsiru btcadUMdm 
vatdraX(m Hrmat hibarr 

md Md dfddtua jaHakan 
Xaila dlbilddi iitval dTdajitr 
adlifta d'Mbda d(f*/d 
wantsita drdma dIbasher 

dm had melelta jiwdrand 
yd wdika kkilHM bad nafar 
fdrkem dial kalbt dlladkl 
rdma dlsuhtwwa wamd kadar. 

The Translation. 

1. Never, oh I never shall t forget the fair one vrho came to 
my ttnt with timid ctrctimspection : 

2. Sleep sat heavy on her cj-c-lids, and her heart fluttered rvith 

fear. 

3. She had marhed the dragons of her tribe, (the sentinels,) 
and had dismissed all dread of danger from them; 

4. She had laid aside the rings, which used to grace her ankles; 
ieat the sound of them should expose her to calamity: 

3. She deplored the darkness of the way, which hid from her 
the morning-star. 

6. It was a night, when the eye-lashes of the moon were tinged 
with the black powder (Alcohol) of the gloom , 

7. A night, in which thou mightest have seen the clouds, like 
camels, eagerly graaing on the stars; 

8. While the eyes of heaven wept on the bright borders of 
the sky; 
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9. The lightning' displayed his shining teeth, with wonder at 
this change in tAt firmamttU ; 

10. And the thunder almost burst the eats of Ok deafened 
rocks. 

It. She was desirous of embradng me, but, throu^ modesty, 
declined my embrace. 

12. Tears bedewed her cheeks, and, to my eyes, watered a 
bower of roses. 

13. When she spake, her panting sighs blew flames into my 
heart. 

14. She continued expostulating with me on my excessive 
desire of travel. 

13. ‘ Thou hast melted my heart, she said, and made it feel 
‘ inexpressible anguish. 

16. 'Thou art per v er s e in thy conduct to her who loves thee, 
' and obsequious to thy guileful adviser. 

17. ' Thou goest round from country to country, and art never 
‘ pleased with a 6xed residence. 

18. ‘ One while the seas roll with thee ; and, another while, 
' thou art agitated on the shore. 

19. ' What fhiit, but painful fatigue, can arise from rambling 
‘ over foreign regions ? 

2a ' Hast thou associated thyself with the wild antelopes of 
' the desert, and forgotten the tame deer ? 

21. ‘ Art thou weary then of our neighbourhood ? O woe to 

* him trho flees from his beloved I 

22. ‘ Have pity at length on my afflicted heart, which seeks 

* relief, and cannot obtain it' 

Each couplet of the original coruists of two Dimrter f , uhui, 
.^nd must, be read in the proper cadence. 
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IV. 

As a specimen of the old Persian language and character, I 
subjoin a ^’cry curious passage from the Zend, which ivas communi¬ 
cated to me by Uahman, the son of Hahra'k, a native of YesJ, 
and, as his name indicates, a Pdrsl : he wrote the passage from 
memory; since his books in Patdavi and Deri arc not yet brought 
to DtHgaL It is as upiioscd answer of 1 ZADor GoD to Zera iitusht, 
who had asked by wHat means mankind could attain happiness. 

A* pid H >ndd i'/ir ft pid n wdd ne Utosnid bid har^s bihisl 
nt -jin'id; be jd/i etrfah bi»nk I'Siiid; meltdK rd be dzarut nic ddr'td, 
cehdu rii be hUh j^unah waydzdrid: aj kkUbdtvndi dervish naug 
meddrld: Jdd n 'ivuddd i khdlitt yedCi beh cir ddrid; az ristdkhi zi 
ten past n endishek neutdj id; umbddd ee ashit ten kkish rd ditzakhi 
cuttid, rvr dttche be khishten nashdhad be easdn mapasetuGd va uta 
CHttid: herc/ie be gill enntd be taainu az aiiehpasirah dj/eeP, 

A Verbal Translation. 

“ If you do that with which your father and mother arc not 
pleased, you shall never see heaven ; instead of good spirits, you shall 
sec evil beings: behave with honesty and with respect to the great; 
and on n» account injure the mean : hold not your poor relations a 
reproach to you: imitate the justice and goodness of the Only 
Creator: meditate on the resurrection of the future bodj^; lest you 
make your souls and bodies the inhabitants of hell; and whatever 
would be unpleasing ti> yourselves, think not that pleasing to others, 
.And do it not; whatever good you do on earth, for that you sliall 
receive a retribution in heaven." 

It will, iscrhaiK, be suspected (and the language itself may con¬ 
firm the suspiciont, th.vt this iKictrinc h.is been taken from a religion 
very different both in age and authority, from that of Zera HTUSiit. 

V. 

The following story in modem Persian was p'ven to me by 
ilficju AP)iIi‘LKAI 1II IM of isfahtin; it seems cvtractcd from one 
of the many poems on the loves of Mejnu x and L.VILI', the ROMEO 
and JtiLii'Tof the East. Each verae condsLs of a Cretie loot fol¬ 
lowed by two Cheriautbi, or a Choriambns and a MalessHS. 

37' 'I arr tn PUtr 
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^t; t r A b) U’.-'*' V^ IS 

•<. tJ / /. I V tf A ' > t. 

^ ^w * /; I'y^—t. y' * > V (5 

iSA/nA»fft'jwi fii/dHt dltM 
ftrvtrtA ydfUki dArntmi gktm 

dbi rattg i rekki laildyi jonAn 
kkili nkksdrtki kdmAn Mejnin 

ydft tkitt rdk bi cdshdneki tshk 
isiUm sJotd bidtri kkdntki tskk 

her sensk skakJUi jonkm sdyak Jicami 
kiiitki AdikiiA 4sk gaskt bdand 

dtrkrab ktr fara/i gkaugkk thud 
nakU & nMi mtjdlisdid shtd 


• TW 


buddnM bidrab vdlA thdk 
ia/tibi munat b terva^ bijekdk 


iattk. 
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Urt t4tigiemi Aejrik dUak 
pmrguH ddgki mck’aUat ckUak 

dtdak der fijtiyi kUd jizi ferdk 
talkiyi eoAriftrdhik bimesdk 

ydft ekMm kiiitki M derd tigiU 
cardftrmdk bigiaddmi dtr Udl 

tek sAyi najd kadam ids si ur, 
skau btk tdjU ravdM ckkn itritr 

dk cri dd berdah ai Mtjniin hi nigbk 
bsh berem skd bi/dvtr kemrkk 

raftb dvardgkuldmat dtr hdl 
Laid Ok fddiskaki mulei jtmdl 

btk gknldmi digtimksknd ftrmdn 
etk tb ktm shatt hi tiyi datkt ravdm 

jdaibi sinati drbdbiJutin 
skenttfMr ntiri meJitabbai Mtjnkn 

skd iver btrem dk tkikiak rd 
dk Jigartiti glum dsdukkiak rd 

raft b bergdsklghuldmac ckA ntgdk 
vdUyi eUkoari ttkkesk ktmrdk 

tard tird ekd mtsar mardi dmir 
didtdri bigktmi Uhk dslr 

htrttrttk tkakkii jtaitu cardak vaien 
sakkvii krjrdu bi itneshflrd/uu 

mtlyi ter btr hedeiush gatlitah kobd 
musak ds dbiltihi pd btrpd 

tkdnak ds khdri mugklldu her vtnsk 
kkirkah ds rigi biydbdn ber dusk 

g»ft edl gomskudahi vddiyigktut 
kick kkwdkl ttk Umtnndt dehtm 
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atrftT 4 aat€mnttmdamienat 6 jdh 
LsiR dnrn Mtrtt kktftr kkwik 

bMdnthtm 

htrrtk nf ktmiuum\b^ kkerddd 

g»fi kkwdld eek tutl r 4 st bigii 
tahi ii iafiahi rwbbtfn' itial 

yd neddri bijemdltsk mtdli 
rdst btrgdyi bi jdni Lafli 

goft edi kodvahi drbdbi etrtm 
itrraki kkdci deret tdji tertm 

btr dilem derd »' LaHi tdjht 
kkwdkeski vail si bi Insdffst 

iakri kkorstndiyi in jesvi Xakir 
has bnvad ftrtavi ds tnikri menir 

gefl bgardidsiyi dasht ravkn 
didttkgirydn b miskak dsk^kkn 

The Tnnslatio.u 

1. The man who had inebriated himself with milk from the 
nipple of Anguish, who had been nourished in the lap of Affliction, 

2. MEJNU mad with the bright hue and fair face of Laili', 
himKlf a dark mole on the cheek of the desert, 

3. Having found the way to the mansion of love, became 
lilU the thresliold on the door of love's palace. 

4. Over Ills head the form of Madness had cast her shadow: the 
tale (>f his |Mssion w.is loudly celebrated. 

j. Among the Arabs a tumult arose on all sides: the relation 
of hi!^ adventures was a dessert in their assernblies. 

6k A powerful Prince reigned in Arabia, possessing worldly 
magnificence and riches; 

7. He had seen the depredations of Grief through absence from 
a beloved object; he Itad (ducked many a black.<potted flower from 
the gardin ef luve. 
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8. Even in his in&ncy he had felt the pain of Mpuation: the 
bitter taste of that poison remained on bis palate. 

9. When be learned the story of that afflicted lover, he instantly 
gave an order to a slave, 

lot. Saying , * Make tiiy head like thy feet in running towards 
Najd; go with celerity, like a tdolent wind: 

11. ‘ Bring speedily with thee to my presence Her, who has 
stolen the heart of Mejmu'n with a glance.' 

12. The stripling ran, and in a short time brought LAlLr,that 
Empress in the dominion of beauty. 

13. To another slave 'dm' Prince gave this order: * Run thou 
‘also into the desert. 

Go to that oroament of frantic lovers, MEptu^N, the illu- 
‘mined taper of love. 

I $. * Bring quickly before me that inflamed youth, that beart- 
‘ consumed anguisb-pierced lover.' 

t6w The boy werrt, and returned, in the twinkling of an eye, 
accompanied dK ruler hi the territories of love. 

17. When the Prince looked at him, he beheld a wretch in 
bondage to the misery of desire. 

18. Madness had fixed her abode on his head : he was clothed, 
as with a vest, with the wounds of separation. 

191 His locks flowed, like a mantle, over his body: bis only 
sandal was the callus of his feet. 

20i In his hair stuck a comb of Arabum thorns: a robe of 
sand from the desert covered his back. 

21. O thou, said thi Printt, who hast been lost in the valley 
' of sorrow ; dost thou not wish me to give thee the object of thy 
* passion, 

22. ‘To exalt thee with dignity and power, to bring Lau 
‘ before thee gratifying thy soul ?' 

23. ' No, no ; answered he, far, far is it from my wish, that an 
‘ atom should be seen together with the sun.' 
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34. ' Speak truly, replied the Prince, art thou not willing to 
' recreate thyself on the smooth plain of that beautiful cheek ? 

35. ‘Or hast thou no inclination to enjoy her charms ? I adjure 
* thee, by the soul of Laili', to declare the truth 1 ' 

26. He rejoined: ‘O chief of men with generous heart, a 
‘ particle of dust from thy gate is a diadem on my head. 

37. ‘ The pain of my love for LAtLi' is sufBcicnt for my heart: 
'a wish to enjoy her presence lAus would be injustice, 

28. ‘To gratify this contemptible soul of mine, a single ray 
' from that bright luminary would be enough.' 

29. He spake, and ran towards the desert, lus eye weeping, and 
his cyc-lashcs raining tears. 

These couplets would fully answer the purpose of showing the 
method, in which Pertian may be written according to the original 
characters, with some regard also to the Is/akdni pronunciation ; but, 
since a very ingenious artist, named Mu HAMMED Ghau TII, has 
engraved a tetrastich on copper, as a specimen of his art, and since 
no mos’cablc types can equal the beauty of /Vrrtim writing, I annex 
his plate*, and add the four lines, which he has selected, in Englisk 
letters: they are too easy to require a translation, and tuo insig¬ 
nificant to deserve it. 


ftmea'l Asia 

Cltashmi icrahliutm si tA ddrlm mA 
Itshlah fivl rh btcek driiii tnd 
htijali me de to her dytd ttinam 
ddmenat ds taf nagnzdrim md. 

VI. 

The first specimen of /findl, that cKCurs to me, is a little 
Ckataf, or love-song, in a Choriawbic measure, written by GUNKA' 
Bpigum, the wife of Gua'ziu’ldi'n Kha'n, a man of consummate 
abilities and consummate wickedness, who has borne an active part 
in modem transactions of Upper HinaittAn. 


• SaPIxtVL 
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Muddafk heimi sokhoK tds bi sdluti Hal 
ab tamennd eb ytkdk tmukdei mdydsi Aai 

4k ab easrati d4gki gkemi kkibdk td temdm 
'stifliai sittak mirk jilwai iaksi kal 

kai mM taraX jigar kk&ni tird muddatsi 
ai Xinitd eisei tujhi kkwdhiski pdbiti kai 

dwdii derd mesi ii wok bkerk kain tdri 
ju lebi Mttkkm ni tkemtkiri tiri ekiti kai 

tokmati itkk 4bas tarti kaik majJ^r Mtmai 
kdajtkutk mdak H kkibia si tk tae kkkti kai 
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The Transladon. 

1. My beloved foe speaks of me with dissimulation ; and now 
the tidings of despair arc brought hither to the desire of my soul. 

2. Alas, that the smooth surface of my bosom, through the 
marks of burning in the sad absence of lovely youths, is become 
like the plumage of a peacock. 

3. Like me, 0 Hmnd, (the fragrant and elegant shrub, with the 
leaves of which the nails of A rabia» women are dyed crimson), thy 
heart has long been full of blood: whose foot art thou desirous of 
kissing ? 

4. Instead of pain, my beloved, every wound from thy cimeter 
sucks with its lips the sweetness, with which it is filled. 

5. The suspicion of love is vainly cast on Minnat —Yes; 
true it is, that my nature rather leads me to the company of beauti¬ 
ful youths. 

Thus have I explained, by observations and examples, my 
method of noting in Reman letters the principal langus^es of Asia ; 
nor can I doubt that Armenian, TariisJt,And the various dialects of 
Tartary, may be expressed in the same manner with equal advantage; 
but, as Chinese words are not written in alphabetical characters, it 
is obvious, that they must be noted according to the best pronuneiation 
used in China ; which has, I imagine, few sounds incapable of being 
rendered by the symbols used in this essay. 
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II. 

ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS 

• FOKT WILLIAM, and Utwttn MADRAS mud CALCUTTA. 

Bt Comnkl THOMAS D. PEARSE, 

ceMMAMDAHT Of TW A1TILI.KAT, AMD ItCONU IN COMMAND CD TMK WHCAL ARMT. 

^ BEG leave to communicate to the Society some Astronomi¬ 
cal Observations which 1 made at diRcrent times in Fort Wi/iiam. 

The clock I used from December, 1775, was madeby Ellicot: 
it beats dead seconds : there is one hand for minutes, and the hours 
revolve with the plate fixed to the hour wheel. 

The pendulum can be lengthened without stopping the cinek. 
by means of a screw, which supports the spring by which the pendu¬ 
lum hangs. And the pendulum is described in tlic 47th volume 
of the Philosophical Transactions, page 479. The clork-rase is firmly 
screwed to the walL The transit instrument was nude by SiSSOH ; 
it is four feet long, and has a double object , lass. This is supported 
by two iron bars, which are joined to a SC]u,lie frame, that lies two 
feet under the floor, buried in brick work. 

The upright bars arc protected by a case of wood, which is 
fixed to the house, without touching them in any ji.trt. 

At first 1 used the cornice of the Commandant's house to 
adjust by ; but afterwards a slider, with a slit in it, was put up in 
the area of the fort, near the .same pl.acc, behind which 1 could plact 
a light to adjust with by night. There was another object also M 
the south, about 1500 yards off, which I could use by day ; tad 
both these were fixed when the transits by telescope and equal alt^ 
tudes agreed ; and were examined from time to time. 

I had only a tolerably good H.UiLEy’s quadrant and qnklBBw, 
till December, 1776, when I was lucky enough to get an tfllaefa land 
quadrant, made by Ramsdek. with a micrometer. In subdivide the 
nonius. This inverts, and is capable of the nicest adjustments. 
first telescope was an 18 inch reflector, made by Gkbcoxv, 

In August, J777, 1 obtained MR. Smith's refractor, made fay 
Dollond, with a triple object glass, and a double object glass 
micrometer. And I made a polar axis for it of brass with rack wotK 
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and a declination circle not divided, which also is racked; to which, 
when the micrometer was used, the telesoipe was fixed. 

I likewise communicate observations made by myself chiefly, 
and by Lieutenant COLEBRCX)KE for me, to ascertain the longitudes 
and latitudes of places between Madras and CalaUta. 

Going to Madras in 1782, 1 used an HadleY'S octant and 
quicksilver, which I shall here describe. 

The octant had a wooden index. I separated the part whkh 
carries the speculum from the arm ; then fixed it into a lath, and 
turned it on its own centre : it was three-tenths of an inch thick ; 
the thickness was divided into three parts, and then the edge was 
turned away on each side; so that the whole piece of wood became 
like three wheels of different diameters joined tt^cther on their flat 
surfaces, and the middle one was the Uggest, that below was the 
next in size ; and the upper one was the least, and only equal to 
the brass [date on which the speculum was screwed. 

A plate of brass, nearly onc-tcntii thick, broad enough to admit 
of a hole as big as the under circular part of the turned wood, and 
to afforj a rim of half an inch broad, was then fixed into the lath, 
and had a hole turned in it of that size ; on oite side it had an arm, as 
broad as the wooden index was. 

A second plate of the same kind was also prepared ; but the 
hole was larger, though less than the middle part of the turned wood 

The tui ned piece was then fixed to the octant by its pin, and 
the plate with the smaller hole, beneath it. As they fitted very 
nicely, the brass plate turned upon the wood round the centre of the 
octant, if that were held fast; and both turned on the centre pin,' 
if they were pressed together. 

The plate, with the large hole, was then laid above the turned 
wood, its centre coinciding with the common centre: the wooden 
arm of the index had the end nearest the centre cut away, above 
and below, equal to the thickness' of the plates of brass: it was 
there fixed to the octant in the same manner as before it was cut off 
from the centre, and the brass plates were drilled and rivetted to it 

When these plates were pressed together, they held the turned 
piece as it were in a vice: when they urcre forced asunder, tlie 
turned piece might be moved independently; and there were in 
the direction of the radius two screws, one beyond the speculum. 
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■nd one between it end the nonins, ibr the purpose: theyhed 
button hauls, and their shanks were as high as, the top of the 
index speculum. 

On the back of the octant there was a screw with a button 
head, the thread entered the centre i»n, and the shoulder pressed 
upon the plate which keeps that pin in its place. 

The back screw and vice screws being slacked, the index 
speculum was broi^ht parallel to the horizon glass, then the 
vice screws were turned to join the speculum to the index, as 
before the alteration was made. 

To extend the power of the octant occasiooally, it was m'oely 
adjusted; then the index was carried to 90*, and there screwed 
to the limb: next, the back screw of the centre pin was forced, till 
by its pressure, the speculum piece was held fast; after that, the vice 
screws being slacked, the index was carried back to o’, and there 
screwed to the limb. Whilst it was in this position, the vice screws 
were again turned, which fixed the speculum piece to the index, 
and then the back screw being slacked, the speculum followed 
its motions. When it was used, the index shewed the angle which 
was to be added to 90* for the angular distance. 

By this contrivance, with an octant, I could take angles of 
150*: and consequently meridian altitudes as far as 75': and if 
the horizon glass and telescope could have been made to slide 
nearer towards the centre, it would have been increased still further. 

In Rausden'S new quadrant there is a screw to adjust the 
horizon glass; and bring it parallel to the other; provided the 
index speculum is perpendicular to the limb, this is all well; but if 
that be inclined, as soon as the index quits o’, there will be an 
error in the angles observed. I found it so experimentally, and 
eocrected my quadrants accordingly, by turning the horizon glass 
round its owq axis, then having adjusted, as usual, the error side¬ 
ways was corrected by moving both glasses, by means of their 
adjusting screws, and dividing the error between them. If, when 
the horizon glass was restored to its proper position, there still 
was a lateral error, the operation was repeated. 1 do not find 
any mention of this in any of the instructions for using Hadles’ S 
instruments that I have seen. 

The horizon was artificial, invented for the occasion, and 
9 
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eoadited of a wooden trau^ about an inch deep, (or ntber 
mora^ filled neaily with quickdlver, whidi aerved to float a plate 
of thick glaaii the under surface of which had heeo onpolidied 
and blacked, that onlf one inia^ might appear. This needs not 
any adjustment; the only requisite is, that the glass be equally 
thick all over, and smooth: that, which was used, was a part of a 
very large looking-glass, that had been broken- by accident 

The watch was a time-keeper, Brookbank, which goes 
whilst it is wound np^ and is tolerably good, considered as a sale 
watch sent to InJui. 

The telescope had a doable object glass, with a brass stand, 
and ms made by Gregory ; it magnifies So times, but like all 
of this construction, that I have seen, it had a dark speck in the 
middle, and was not equally good in the whole field. 

In the my back, we had a land quadrant of i $ inches radius, 
made hy B. Martin, and sent out by the India Company. It was 
used by Mr. Hurst in the transit of Vtntu. This could not be 
inverted. But to destroy the effects of collimation and error of 
level, the latitudes are all determined by stars taken north and 
south of each place, as the observations will shew. 


T. D. PEARSE. 
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ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS 

mmS* mt Calcutta. 

T. D. P. 


JUPITER’S FIRST SATELUTE. 

IHHERSIOHS. 


£Ml 

^9 


UyUmb. 

iTii, s. 


1774,14th Oct 

12.32.25 

63900 

553-35 


veiy 

23d doi 

8.57.15 

3x13.17 

5-53.58 

nearly 

vetti- 

1776, 13th Not. 

13.58.56,3 

8A146 

5.54«^3 

cal, and the 

29th. 

>3x19.39 

615.53 

5.5346 

glass 


6th Dec. 

i4joa32,6 

80638 

5.53.54.6 

much. 


13th. 

>5.5059.3 

9.5701 

5.53.57.3 



15th. 

10.18.31 

4 - 34-35 

5 5 3-56 



22d. 

120847/S 

614JO 

5 - 53 - 57.6 



3ISL 

826.54,1 

2.3249 

5.5405.1 



1777. l6th Ian. 

8.51.19,6 

2.57.11 

5.5408,6 



27tb Dec. 

9.38.58,8 

345.01 

5.53.57.8 1 

Doittm^s triple 
object glut. 


Ehersionsl 


1774, apfli Dec. 
1777, 30th Jen. 
<778,1 Stb March. 


11.2547 

I2.36iII«8 

84049^ 


5-31 S* 
642.30 
1474* 


S-S345 

5 - 5341 ^ 

S-S 3 -o 8 ^ 


Ttb April 
14th. 

I77ft 3d May. 

SECOND SATELLITE. 

Immersions. 


9 O 0 uO 2,2 

ias 6 . 3 S,t 

12.07.38,8 


lojso 

S« 3 - 3 t> 

6.14.37 


S- 53 ^.* 

S.S3«S.i 

5.53.01.8 


DMoh^s triple 
object glau. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Dina 


1776^ 4th Dec. 
nth. 

18th. 

29th. 

1780^ 1 ith July. 


1653.33,5 

45808 

s.ss.«.s 

>3.35.504 

7-3043 

5.55084 

15.58.31 

iar)3.i4 

5.5507.0 

748014 

1.5227 

5.55344 

9.34>7.3 

341.33 



Emerged fram 
behti^ the body 
9.27.043, and 
was quite clear 
of the body at 
928.53.3. 
DtiltUt triple 
o^eet^ass. 
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5 » 


Emersions. 


pfff 

Afftrmt Mmi 

umft, 

K. H. S. 

T^mw ly 

hTh. S. 

LmrUnit. 

iTli, S. 


I77S, 29th Dec. 
•777.33d laa 
29th April. 
6th May. 
1779, 8th May. 

847.47.7 

7-3344.3 

7-30.34.* 
9^59-38,9 
• 145-53.5 

2.53.18 
• ■374I 
1.2543 
4-04.11 
55».>3 

5-54-33.7 

5-55-03.3 

5-54.5 M 

5-55-i7d> 

5-5341^5 

Here the tables 
seem to have 
been corrected. 

DoUomft triple 
ol^ect glass. 


THIRD SATELLITE. 


1774, loth Nov. 

1775, 28th Jan. 

13.13.30 

7.38.58,5 

904.20 

7.18.17 

I- 334 S 

3^749 

Emersion. 

Immersion, 

Emersion. 

*77®. 3® Nov. 
17th. 

23d Dec. 
1777, a«th Jan, 
*778. 3d ApriL 

iass.20^ 

15.31.51.3 

11.1033,6 

1013.13,2 

ft 3 i.a 4,9 

5.00.14 
943.37 
S.iftS8 
4.22.53 
3.33-* 3 

Emerrion. 

Immersion^ 

Da 

Emersioa 

Da 

177ft 3 ® May. 

>44.37.5 

a. 54 -a 7 

Immersion 


4 S- 3«.5 




, ii.3aloy6 

54437 

Emersion. 


But I thought I 
taw it abmt a 
minute before; 
however it waa 
so very dim 
that I cannot 
be certain. 


I think I might 
have seen it 
earlier, if I had 
expected it to 
emerge at a 
greater dis¬ 
tance than one 
Satellite ap¬ 
peared, which 
was the case. 

DeUoMti triple 
object glass. 

Rather doubt- 
fuL 

I thought t saw 
it, but Jt^Utr 
was so very 
bright it das- 
ikd my eyas. 
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FOURTH SATELLITE. 


Dak. 

AfftnatHmt 

li M. S. 




1776, 2d Nov. 

I 3 * 3 » 4 J 0 


EmeiaiocL 


1777, 8th Jaa 
asth. 

9-^^S 


Immersioa 

EmersiotL 

At the time 01 
this obscfva- 
tioDb there was 
t wry small 
star a very 
little to the 
west of the 
westernmost 
Satellite, 

1778, 9th May. 

8J5.110 


Emersion. 

Dolfend's triple 
object glass, 


0 /Atr Obstrvations af Jupiter amd kis SaltUilet. 

1776, 32 d November, between 9 and 10 ,1 saw a very small 
star, not bif^r than a Satellite, very near to JufUtr. The con- 
figuration thus. 



At 12. ^ ^ the configuration was thus, 



that is, the two outermost Satellites had gone forward, and Jupiut 
back, in r^t ascension, visibly, 

jotb November, the configuration was thus. 


that is, the star was north j distant from the limb in declination 
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tbotit the quantity of the lester axis. In right aacension the stir was 
advanced further than Jupittf's centre, about a fifth of the axis. 
Some time after 1 found that the little Satellite, triiich was below 
the limb, had inimcrgcd into the disk; and soon after I saw the 
shadow of that Satellite upon the Great Belt. I observed the 
shadow go off the disk, and about an hour after that, the Satellite 
emerged a little to the north Of the Great Belt. The times were 
noted, but the book was destroyed by accident. When Jupittr 
passed the meridian, I could not see the star in the transit telescope, 
but about 4" afterwards the configuration was thus. 



W 


that is, a line drawn from the star to Jttpiter's centre, made an 
angle with the Great Belt, which I judged to be about 4.I*, and in that 
direction, it tras about the quantity o the lesser axis distant from the 
limb; so that Jnpiter had moved back about of his diameter, 
from the time 1 first saw him to-night till he passed the meridian, 
1776, Rth December, my clock was stopped by an earthquake, 
which spoilt titc observation of the immersion of Jupiu/s first 
Satellite. 

1776, 234^ Dtctmhtr, « Emtrsion cf the first SaUUiU fr»m 
tMt Disk. 

Atf*r*Ki timt etrttti. 


The shadow tonched the middle of 
the edge of the Great Belt, and made a a , r 

visible notch in it ... ... ... ... llJfiflO 

It was still visible ... ... ... 2&0S 

It vanished ... ... ... 30.50 

Satellite at the edge of the limb ... ... J3.2S 

In contact emerged ... ... ... (8.53 


> 777 . S 5 >*' January, 7.33^,6, 1 saw a small star a iittie 
the west of the westernmost Satellite, not so bright as either 
them , it was hardly visible through the reflector. 


a. 




Confignntioa tbni^ 
W 
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36th, 1 could not find the star at 7.11. 

29th May, Jupiter's second Satellite immerged t, 

behind the disk ... ... 

I77ft «» Immtrswn ef Jupiter’s first SaUttm xute 

the Disk. 


In contact ... ... ... ii.Ji-VjS 

Immersion doubtful ... ... ... 3S I9^ 

Certain ... ... ... 35 5Qii6 

If the immersions and emersions of this nature were calcu¬ 
lated so as to set astronomers to look out for them, Jupiter's 
satellites might be rendered more useful than they now are in 
regard to longitudes by land ; and that too, whether the calcu¬ 
lations are accurate or erroneous. 

For I mean to use an immersion or emersion of any kind, 
only to note an instant for taking the altitude of Jupiter at the 
place of observation. 

If the instruments be of equal powers, and the eyes of equal 
strength, then certainly the altitudes will be taken by every person, 
who shall observe the same phenomenon at one and the same 
mstant of time \ and thence the distance of Jupiter from the 
meridian of each will be known to seconds, if we suppose the 
latitudes known before hand. 

And if the telescopes of quadrants could be made suf¬ 
ficiently powerful to observe the satellites, then a single observer, 
at any place, could perform the whole without treuUe or difficulty, 
and srould only need a common watch, and a little more patience 
than would be requirite if the watch were perfect and calculation true. 

But supposing the telescopes and quadrants as they arc, and 
two observers at each place, one employed with the Satellite, and 
the other with the quadrant, then the latter must carefully keep 
the body of Ji^iter on the line of altitude till the other tells him 
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to itop, which is to be done et the initmt of obtennng the 
expected i^benocnenoii. 

By this mode, e d^rce of hH^tude my be measured with 
as much accuracy as a degree of latitude, and it is what I have 
in contcffifdatioQ to perform, as soon as I can get the requisite 
instruments. 

Rtmarkt on lomt tmtuous Observatimu »f Juintei's finl 
SaUUiU, 

In lyyB, I took notice, that when Jupiter is very near the 
opposition, the observations are not to be depended on, and that 
the Satellite vanished without changing colour. The same 
happened in 1779, 1780, and again in 1784, at Bttmnl'wiha; there¬ 
fore, 1 have put down the times of such observations, as they are 
reduced to apparent time, from the known deviation of the dock 
from mean time. The traiuit instrument was examined by stars 
that pass over the zenith, and by others north and south, and by 
equal altitudes, all which shewed it was as nicely in the meridiao 
as it well could be. 

In 1779, on the 3d March, I observed s and pi Geminorum, 
and the deviation was the same as that derived from the transits 
of the sun on the 23d February and 5th Match. In the observa¬ 
tion of the moon 23d November following, the accuracy of its 
position was ascertained, so that the times were correct; and the 
errors depend on something at the Satcliite and planet Perhaps 
Jupittfi atmosphere may be so dense as to prevent the free passage 
of the diminished light soon after the beginning of an eclipse, or 
even before it. If so, these observations may tend to clear up that 
point, and to measure the extent of that atmosphere. 
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S7 


Dan. 

Atnarm Ham 

K. M S. 

EfktmiwU. 

ft M. B. 


177S, 4th Feb. 

7 - 5 i-K ^3 

i-SSatB 


1779. » 3 d do- 

90t.li/> 

3.10101 


2d March. 

10.58.1$ 

505.17 


9th do. 

12.5308 

7.012V) 

These two were observed 

nth do 

7.W.35.3 

1.30101 

at Dumdum, but the time 
was taken from the tran¬ 
sit instrument by a 
watch, carried out be¬ 
fore and back after, and 

1780,13th March. 

1010477 

4.2023 

compared with the clock. 


All these observetions were made with triple object 

c1a». 


Oittrvahimt tf Venus. 


* . 

1776,2d January, at 7.55 in the morning, I measured the 
distance between Venus and the Sun 46*. 32'. 

I was informed the natives were viewing it with astonishment, 
but 1 did not see it with the naked eye. Through the little teles* 
cope of my Hadlev'B quadrant it appeared as bright as CnpUln. 


Afftt r Hki hmi euvrwtt. 

* e P 

1777, 1st July, Veuui passed the meridian 21.3041,$ 

14th, Venus visible to the naked ^e, and has been so 
three days. 

Pasted the meridian ... ... ... 21.01.02,0 

Dis/anus fmn the Sun, mttisured u/ith an Hadlev’S Quadrant. 

* ■ * 

West limb 4V57 ... ... 21.21.$8,5 

East do 42.29 ... ... ... 25.08.5 

15^1, Passed the meridian ... ■■■ 20.59.29 

i 6 th. Do. ... ... ... 58^8.5 

I7tli. StiU'visible. 


10 
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Si 


Distmas mtasum! m btfort. 


* * I # 

Ffom Msfcst nmb 42.31 ... ... 008.10 

Fiom rurthest do. 43.05 ... ... 012.14 

1781^ titk Monk, an Afpulu of Venus to Mars. 


OfHaotv. AffamI Hmt atmi. 

Imk. Ntm. ^ ^ ^ 

*45 • 3 = 'S «7.2 — — -. 7-3i3*3.9 

*45 a 8 ~ 44-33.9 

*45 a 5 = >5->*.7 — — — 49-33.9 

N. B. The scale of the micrometer is divided into twentieth 
l»rts of an inch, and the nonius subdivides these into twcnty>five 
parts each. 

The next momii^ the Satis diameters were measured. 


Horizontal... 

lutk. 

S.15 

M 

Norn* 

17,2s 

Vertical 

5,10 

M 

21 

Mean 

5.1 S 

m 

06.625 

Error of micrometer 


+ 

4 


5.15 

at 

16,625 


Sun’s diameter by Ephemeris 32'.! i'.€, from which the distances 
were calculated. 

igtk March, D^trtnu of Dtdinaiions and riffht Asansions. 


Afpanmi 

Nwm, , ^ ^ t m 

4,20 , 00 = 26 .{S ,7 at ... 74*-5*4 

Aferr passed the vertical wire ... 43-<)94 

Vonms do. ... ... 4S-*®4 


Mars was south of Venn*. 
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OhtrvQtioHs of Mara. 

An ApfnUt of Mara to m Librae. 


OiilmcM. 

tatk. Nta. , ^ 
i.00 , 19 = 6.18,5 

lOT . 17 = &17J0 

The star was west of Mmrs. 

Oisorvations of Uu Moon. 

> 775 > ^2tk JoHMary, an OteuUation of AJdeberan. 

Immersion ... ... ... 8.5Vs*S 

I believe the watch was set by equal altitudes, but I have 
lost the book in which the entry was made, and have only a copy 
of my observations as a register of this and the next that 
follows. 


io. 5 aos 

ias&05 


I sM Ftb ntary, an Edifu of the Moon. 


End 10115.00,5, apparent time correct 

177^ 3 ^ Match, an OcaUtation of Regulus. 

Not having an epbemeris at the time, the observation was 
accidental, and consequently not prepared for. The transit instru¬ 
ment was but lately put up, and had not been much used, btft it 
was the only resource for time: accordingly, it was adjusted truly 
as to level and wires, but it was not in the meridian accurately. 
Therefore the transits of several stars were taken to determine the 
position of the instrument, and the error of that bring known, 
the times could he corrected by a very easy rule, which I subjoin. 
Let X be tne error in seconds at the horizon, a and b the sines of the 
zenith distances of two stars, A and B the sines of the polar distances, 
d the difterence of the errors of the clock, as found from the 

It « 

observed and the calculated transit of those two stars. Then—^ 
will be the space at the equator for the equation to correct one, 
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and^^tlK ume for the other; end the sum of these two will be 

■ 

equeltodx is.or,which is the same thing, — Whence 

>5 » «S ■ 

for all small angles 


t and T Ltmtis were the two stars that were relied on for time 
and position, because they pass so nearly at equal distances from 
the zenith, that the mean of their enors of the clock would be so 
near to the true one, that any clock yet invented could not shew 
the difference actually. 

The difference of their errors was 5*6 and thence the error 
of the transit instrument was only 1246’,16 at the horizon, and 
the distance of the wires of the telescope is 1478' 


]d MahJi. 

\ Weu Limb 
" Lcoflu 
^ T,eoiui 
V The Noithwn 
^ The Soul hern 
7 The Southern 
T llM Noflbern 
t Urbie Mejoni 
I Urue 
IminrrhMin, 

]l waBcmer^ed. Init \ did 
AM bce ihe hkienioii 


Ttmwi vfpn**- 
tkt MiddU 
IVtn 

tktErwwti^iki 

/virmsgii/ 

by 

Ctoik. 

10.5I, t9,s 

-isa>« 



II o>.4S.o 

— 7. f6 

10.5456,# 

6.41,a« 

03 11 

—14.97 

56 15.9 

6 41.03 

«»33 




10.39 

4 jpOi 

li *>4 -oo.6 

6.41.4. 

1404 




t4^o» 

- *.» 

07*4 

b.41.4. 

13.08.4# 

+ 9».*7 

1303-43.9 

6.36.J7 

4#.4i> 

•f 90.01 

43 34 

6 3#.uo 

U<» 39 5 




Sa.ju 





6tb March, equal Altitudes, fy au HAriLLv's Quadraut 
and Quicksilvtr. 


Qm^rani. 

yysjo 

risking 

*. . 

20.2941 



falling 

27.42.30 

<i. 0 S ,5 

30.30 

rising 

20.32.14 



falling 

? 7 . 39’56 

6.0543 


Mean ... 6 .o 5‘'5 

Equauoti of equal altitudes ... 7i'C 


sss.fj 
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Thil compared with the error of the chick by ( and », ibews 
that it waskiosing daily • at which rate, to the time that 

< Ursc Majoris passed the meridian, it must have loot I *,95, and 
the error by i ought to have been The difTeience is only 

I'A which is not greater than the errors of observation may some> 
time be in stars of great declination. 

_ . Affttnt hmi trmt. 

am/f. ^ 

West limb passed the meridian ... ... 10.51J3 

Rcgulus ... ... ... ... 56115,5 

Immersion ... ... ... ... 13.5600,15 

And emerged in less than 50'. 

1776, 30th /ttfy, m Edipit e/ Air Moon. 

Beginning of total darkness. 

By eye 

By telescope ... 

Clouds prevented any other observations. 

1777, 20tb Jamury, tat OttMkaiiat ef ^ Ceminorum by tkt Moon. 



17.0049 
01.[6 


Immersion 


Apttnut hmi mikI. 

* . . 




33d /aiimafy, ah Ed^tt ef tit Moon. 


Eclipse began 


At/tnml tmi tttrml. 
^ * m 

fi 4 l- 2 i ,7 

Shadow well defined 


44-337 

Mare Humoniffl touched 


49->37 

Grimaldus, da 


5^437 

GritnaUus passed 


S3-'87 

Marc Hummum, do. 


53-337 

Tycho's dark circle touciied 

... 

56-137 
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Tycho's body, da ••• 

Coperntciu, da ... ... ... 9 J 6 . 2 BJ 

Dapuied ... ... ... 33.33>7 

Going oflT agaia 

Copcndcus passed ... ... ... iai 3 . 5 S ,5 

Grimaldus, da ... ... ... 21.23,5 

Mate Hnmonim touched ... ... ... 36.17.5 

Arisbeus passed ... ... ... 37 < 33 i 5 

Mare Humorum, do. "* ... ... 47.23.S 

Regiomontanus, da ... ... ti.oao 8,5 

Tycho’s body ... ... ... 02 . 33.5 

Tycho’s dark circle passed ... ... 05. 311.5 

Vcndclin, da ... ... ... 12.23,5 

Faint Penumbra remained ... ... 32.25,5 

Limbcicar. . Knil ... .•■ 33 . 33.5 

I West limb passed the meridian ... ... 1203.22j 

East da do. ... ... ... 05.38,2 


The times arc those of the shadow’s edge, unless it be otherwise 
expressed. 


> 777 , i3tb Ftiruarjf, hm Oecultati$n of CetL 

4 / m 

Immersion ... ... ... ... 7.53467 

I was very certain of the time of the immersion. Five seconds 
before it. the star began to change colour and to loose light sensibly ; 
one second before the immersion, it was considerably broader and 
redder than at first; and the light was not so strong as before. 

This supports the supposition of an atmo^Ithcrc round the 
moon, though it does not extend to any giteat disuncc. It has been 
doubled, and is, I believe, not yet absolutely admitted. But our 
atmosphere may be doubted 1^ an inhabitant of the mo(>ii, for if to 
ita greatest extent, supposed 45 miles, it were d the same density 
as at the surface of the earth, which is not the case, it would not 
stthlend a minute, as the earth is 8000 miles in diameter, and the 
greatest parallax only 62. 
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I 777 > ifi^ ®* AfftUu of tho Moon to * Sco(|Mi, 

Afp*r-mt tin rtrr«/. 

West limb pissed the meridian 75 ^ 5 ^* 

Scorpii.do. ... ... ... ... 8.0002,1 

By the arch of the transit instrument, the star was 10' from the limb. 
1779 , tat Appulse of Ike Moon to Mars md Saturn. 

Having brought the Moon’s limb to run along a wire of declination, 

/fW 

A . 

The eastern limb passed the vertical wire ... 1023229,$ 

Saturn passed the same ... ... ... 10.23.21 ,$ 

Saturn did not come within the scale of the micrometer. 


For the right Ascensions. 

Mars 
Saturn 

I Eastern limb 

IHttancts of the Moon and Mars. 


I 


Passed the meridian at 


App^rmt hWM r^rrfdi. 

A , ^ 

■a.5542 

50-34 

57.36 


/lMi« 

4,70 , 
*fiS . 
4.6$ , 

4.65 . 

4 ^ - 


Jfm. . « 

08.3 = 2840,3 
2f = 28.31,1 


ttmi < 9 m€t. 

13.1842,5 

26.34,5 


IS 



Mean of the three times I 
and the same measure ) 


3 I-S 3 .S 


21 = 28.31,1 36451,5 

05 = 28.377 ... ... 41,06,5 


177 ft 3^ tut Appulse of the Mood to B Ophiuchi. 
D^ertnet of Dodiuatiou. 


4 i 70 ,i 7 « aiw 


AptMOt Umt ttrtKi. 

1022.58,1 
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The star wu to the west of the Moon’s horn from which the 
distance wu meuured, because the miacmeter could not take in 
the limb, 

jVta, Afpamt hwtt fwrrwi. 

4^ . 1/ = 38x^9 ... ... ... to.22.51,1 


Examination of tht Micrometer, 


k M. Nm. 

1st May, 19.29. lesser diameter of the 5 k« ... 5,2 » 13 

... ... ... 5,2 I. IS 

Gieater diameter ... ... s.^ " ^3 

Again ... ... ... Si^ " M 


Hence mean diameter ... $,2 n ly.S 
There are twenty-hve nonius to divide one twentieth of an inch. 
When the limbs coincided the seros agreed. 

The cphcmcris gives 15'.54'’,6 for the semi-diameter, therefiHe 
one nonius is equal to o',7294. 

1779. 2yl Ntanmbtr, an Etlipse of ike Moon. 


Apptrmi Hmi wtrrtei, 
h t m 


Beginning 


I 2 j 02 . 33 i 0 

Shadow well defined 


03.36x1 

Aristarchus 


ia 37.9 

Insula Vcntoriiin 


12.14.32^9 

Copernicus 


21.184/ 

Marc Vapnrum ... 


... 32J07,* 

Bright spot in Mure Vaponim 


34.27.7 

Tycho's hndy touched 


35 - 25>.7 

Mare Serenititis. do. the border 


3547.7 

Tycho passed 


36-52.7 

Mare Tranquilitatis touched.,. 

... 

40.17^ 

Ariadanis 

• is 

41 - 37.6 

Marc Setenitatis passed 


... 4 ^ 07.6 

Meemb 

>.. 

S 1 . 37.5 

Marc Crisium trashed 


52 - 37.5 

Da passed ... ... 

• 

.. 56404 
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Total darkness by eye 
By telescope 
Do. end telescope 
By eye 

Grimaldns passed 
Aristarchus 

Insula Ventonim touched 

Passed 

Copernicus 

Tycho’s body touched 
Passed 

Mare Crisium touched 
Passed 

Marc Fscunditatis passed 
End by telescope, doubtful 
Certain 


timantu. 

a . * 
i 3 xeiS 7 .S 
oi4i.3 
i 44 ai 3.3 
4 «i 6.3 
43^3 
5042 .* 
5346.2 
54 . 20,3 

15.0344,1 

04.56^ 
06.23,0 
32.33,7 
3S.5SJ 

37.23.6 

3945.6 

4200.6 


The apparent times here noted in these observations were 
derived from the mean times. The difTcience between the clock and 


mean time being applied to the hours shewn by the clock. And as 
the diflcrencc or equation was derived froni the transit instrument, 
here follows an examination of its position. 


33d November, 
0 West limb 
East da 

Centre 
Eqtn. time 

23d November, 
a Arictis 
^ West Limb 
^ East da 
ITigel 
Bellatrix 
Castor 
Pfocyon ... 
1st December, 
0 West Limb 
East da 

Centre 
Eqtn. of time 


TnmriU mr iht middU 
m%n ^ 

h€twnm tkt eiMk 0ud 
wnan //Md. 

i . M 


2342.34 


44.53 


234343.5 


0.13.19.5 

f ar 


*>'3.57 to be added to 


all the transit hours. 

943X>2 


11.38.28 


40.5* 


12.5041 


13.0001 


>5.06.51 


140s 


2345.26 


4747 


2346.36,5 


1017,7 

—3.05.8 


ti 
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ASTRONOMICAL ORSCtVATIOVSt 


BguMl Abittults wkkOu Ottairtmt nkkkkat onfy erne Wirt. 


M. B. eat tflu- Oif lut trumtU. 

AmSIw smMk Mf MtHS. 

Riliiig U limb 
L limb 
Falling L limb 
Ulimb 

a . 

20.1641 
aa 1 9 - 318,5 

27*3-27 

27.16.23 

a . . 

20123.47 

20^646,5 

27^36117 

27x19.19 

Centre 

Equation of eqn 

2346.324 

ol altitudes 

2346.324 

+ 4,37 



23463677 

Affatmi 


1780,18th Febmary, j) East limb passed the meridian... 10.59-31^ 
15th April, p West limb past the meridian 9 >I 7>34 

Itk August, m Afpulse of /Ar Moon u Jupiter. 


^ West limb passed a circle of the meridian 
Judin's western limb 
Eastern do. 

Centre 
P West limb 
centre 

> . 

fufiui^s centre 

\ . . 

Jupiter 

> . 

JufiUr 

P 

The difference of declination of Jupiter and the nearest 
horn of the Afwn, was ... 9 'j0i' 4 at 


7*444 

1448 

14.58 

1849 

00.53 

25.06 

25.19 

42.31 

43J08 

51.21 

52.15 

842.2a 

4443 


7.2840 


Distances ef Lmts. 


*4.33.2 

* 501.5 

*532.7 

16.25.9 

1706.5 

jol58^ 


7.32*2 

35.36 

38.53 

44.31 

48.16 

8.3540 














Ill FO&T WILUAM, &C 


fi; 

OBSnVATiaMS atlargtfar deHrmmmg tfu Latitude efthe TkeasURV 
Gate m Foxt William m Bengal. 
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ASTRONOMICAL OBSERTATIOVS, 


TRIVA TOORE. 


Oiservatiimj fy T. D. P. 1783. 


Pt/. 

® On the meridian, December 5, 

0 On the meridian, December 6, 

Daily gain 

23 - 33 - 53 ,S. slow 
33 - 3 S- 53 it. slow 

2 ^ 7,5 

24^.9 

24 X >,6 

The equation of equal altitudes was applied. 


a 

Ah Emersion of JupitePs first StUeBite. 


6th December, by watch emerged ... 
Too slow at noon 

Gain till observation 

6 - 31-53 

+3607,3 

^34*4 


Emersion 

Ephcmcris 

tiS 7 . 3 Sfl 

1.36.52,0 


Longitude in time 

5-20335 


in degress ... 

80.08.38,5 


On the meridian, December 38 ... 
Equation of £. A. 

23 - 2&37 

—15 


0 On the meridian, December 30 ... 

Equation of E. A. 

*3-26.35,1, slow 3124,9 
23.2340.3 

—15 


33-33.384, slow 36 . 3 I,€ 
Daily loss ... 88*4 



IN FORT WILL1AU, &C. 


*9 

An Emersum of Jupiter's frst Satellite. 


29th December, by watch emer^ ... 6^7x17 

Too slow at noon ... ... 33.24,9 

Loss till observation at 88, 4 ... 35,8 

Emersion ... 7x10.17,7 

Ephemcris ... 140440 

Longitude in time ... ... S.JO.r3,7 


in degrees ... 8^3.24/i 
The mean of the two longitudes ... 8u.t)3.5<i,5 

The distance between the flag in the fort, and the place of 
observation at Trivaioort, was determined by a long base measured 
in the sands, and by taking aisles for trigonometrical calculations. 

Madras, flag, distance ... ... 2787,1 feet 

Bearing ... ... S. ia33.50 W. 

Which give difference of Longitude S(/,5. 

Latitude 4'.3arj. 

VIPEREE. 

Having borrowed the quadrant that Mr. Hurst used in tire 
transit of Venus, I was desired not to alter its line of collimatiun 
till 1 had determined the quantity of error: those observations are 
in the tables of latitude. It was used in the survey to Cakutta. 

As I intended to observe at this place, I determined its dis¬ 
tance from the fort as accurately as I could by trigonometry. The 
result is: 

Madras flag,di.stance 8072.2 feet 

Bearing ■■ S. 23.15^0 E. 

Which gives difference of Latitude 3 i'i 5 
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ASTSONOMICAL OBBEVArOMS; 

MADRAS. 


Latitude of Trivaioore, see table 
Madras south td it 


Latitude of xc table 

Madras south of it 


.. — e-joj' 


Latitude ... 


I 3 - 04 JM 
*3jOS^54 
— 31.S 


Mean 13414.313 
Lon^tudeof Trivatoort, mean 
Madras west of it 


Latitude ... 


> 304 - 33>9 


.. 8ao5.s6,5 
.. — oasois 


Loi^itude ... 80105x16,0 

WUNGOLE, \ 7 ii.eommoHfya^ 0 NG 0 LB. 
ObssrvatioHs fy T. D. P. 


14th November, double altitudes of the pole, vnth the small 
sextant made by Rahsdem, and the artificial horizon. 


WakA. 

3I;00 

31.00 

344SS0 

47.30 

4330 

|. these were aith the small sextant 

49«) 

46.30 

this was with the large sextant 

S). 29.18 

34.46.15 



17.23.08 

4. 340* beneath meridian. 

— 2.58 refractioa 


17.32.50 meridian altitude. 
1.51.13 polar disunce. 


15.31.37 Latitude. 
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t<kb November, wiA die octant double altitudes of the 5 «ii. 


i2joaa8 

umrl. 

• t m 

tsimL. 

III.5IZX) 


2J4 

5400 


4-M 


I iOl|8jo M. a. 

S4t 

iii.S&oo M, A. 


6.36 


iia47z» 


Observed altitude 

... 5 S 4 »«S 


Ref. and par. 

— 34 

Meridian altitude correct 

... 55-40.31 


Declination 

...S. 1849^05 


Ca Latitude 

... 74.29.36 


Latitude 

... 15 . 30*4 


1784, The Latitude observed by T. D. P. (see observations at 
large; was, is‘.a9'.i€'. 

ThiB is inserted only to bring to test the accuracy of the OC' 
tant, which is mentioned (page 48) in the introduction; and it 
appears, that by a single observatkm made with it the Latitude 
was determined within i'^. 

It serves also to shew that, though It is very difficult to take 
double altitudes of so faint a star, in low latitudes, even the polar 
star may be used to great advantage; and in these hot climates 
the stars only can be employed, for the 5 imV heat at noon, after a 
long march, is really not to be borne by any constitution. 

MASVLIPATAM, 1782. B/T.D.?. 

a7thOctd>n,©diameterforward 33,1 thenmtdie speculum to 90*, 

backward 32, J and shifted the index bock. 

Double altitudes of the 5 a»’r losrer limb, taken with the 
HadLKV'S octant and the artificial horizon. 



f2 ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS, 


WkM. 

Anki. 


2 t m 

t 0 


I2.l9i2I 

12aS2.20 


2a32- 

i2a5s.2o 


28.17 

121.2100 


3040 

121.33.30 


3«-38 

121.24J00 


3 a .34 

121.2 540 Meridian. 

34.23 

121.33.20 


Observed meridian altitude 


L. L. 6043.50 

Error of quadrant 


... —30 

ScmiKliamctcr 


+ 16.10 

Ref. and par. 

... 

— 27 


Altitude 

... 60.58.03 


Declination 

S. 13.51x19 


Co. Latitude 

734<>->2 


Latitude 

1G.1048 

28th October, quadrant the same as above. 

w 9 m 

The mode the same, double altitude 

13045.00 

Meridian altitude correct 

603742 

Declination 


... S. 13 MS 5 

Co. Latitude 


7349-37 

Latitude 


16.10.23 

1st November, diameter, 34 forwards,'I 



> ibcn Id the tpeculam to 90 

33 backwards, j 


Timt. U/fv t. 

Limr L. 



A , . 
12.14.56 


II9LI3.IU 


iS -33 

l6kll 


119114.50 M.A 


mSjOllJO M.A 
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Oburved meridUn aldtude ... ... ... 59.1930 

Ref. and par. ... ... ... —30 

Error of quadrant ... ... —jo 


Meridian altitude ... 59->8.50 
Declination ... S. 14.3045 

Co. Latitude ... 73.^35 

Latitude ... id.10.25 

The ume day Lieutenant Hukiphrys observed with a sex¬ 
tant made by Ramsden, idiout four inches radius; he made the 
angles of the lower limb and the error of his quadrant 

was—2', which gave the latitude iC*.i i'.o5*. This was intended as a 
kind of test of the instruments, but it was not a fair one, and yet 
the result is closer than could be expected, considering the difficulty 
of reading the small one. 

Mean of three latitudes with octant 16*. io'.32'' 

_ ^ t m j • 

0 On cneridiuip October 29thp f ocxo4.$6 too fast... 4.^6 

-30th, 00.08.36.S ... 8.36,5 

By the small watch, 

-31st, 00.12.37 ... 1237 

November ist, [, oai6.36,5 ... 16.36,5 

Examination of the large watch used at the observation of Ji^iur't 

Satellite.- 

29th October, altered the spring and set it a-going at one o'clock. 

Smmll Wjtci Ltrtt Wauk. 

October 29th ... 22.37iX> 

Too fast ... 8.23,2 

22.28.36,8 22.34.^ tuofast ... 6.05,2 

12 


Solar time 
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SmtU WM. iMfgt WMok 

^ t 9 

November ist^ ... 14&00 

Too fut ... Ot>i 6 t 54 


Solvtime ... 1.39L06 i.js.57,s too bat ... &5i,s 

Theiebra ia 51 houn soiar time the large watdi juried 46* J. 


Am Etmnim »f Jnpbet^ JirA S^dUh. 


lat November, by watch emerged 

At last obaervatioD, too fast 
Gained afterwarda at 


^ t m 

... 7.27.20 

... —o6.SlJi 

... —05,3 


Emendon ... jMiSA 
Ethtmaia ... J.56I15 


Longitode in time ... 5.34.08,2 


in deices... 


• a • 

8|X)2£9 


The observations belore written were made at the ChiePa 
gardeiL The Fort flag was distant 2',5' ic a atmit line, and bore 
S. by. E. which give diSeience of 


Longitude ... ... +a 3 o 

Latitude. ... —3.38 

Loc^^tudeof Gardeiu ... 8ixu;03 

+30 


Longitode of Flag ... 8IJ03.33 

Latitude of Gardens ... i&ia33 

— 3.38 


Latitadcof the Flag 


i&oSxri 



Ill RHIT WILUAM. ftc. 
PBDDAPOORE, 1784. 

Ohstnmtiomf hy T. D, P. 


« Ssrfitutis, on the meridiao, Jane 18U1 
Da i9th ... 


9>36-4S 

9.28.57,5 


747.5 

Accelentioa for Uie time ... 4^94 

Loss in one day ... 3-38,1 

e On the meridian, June 18th,... 23.5147,75 slow ... 8.1*2,35 


An Ewurtien of Jupiter’s fnt SateiliU. 


The Planet was extremely bright, and the Belts distinct and 
clear; the glass perfectly steady. 


19th June, by watch changed colour 


a . * 

15.16.22 


Immerged ... 15.18.38 

Too slow at noon ... -f 8.12,25 
Lou to observation at 219 ... + 2.21 


Immersion 

Ephemeris 


15.29.11,75 

io.oai3 


Longitude in time 


5.28.58,25 


in degrees ... 


• a « 

82.14.34 


Prom the observations at Colcufta, it appears that them is a 
difference between the Longitudes derived from observabons of 
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^ f 9 

5 - 53 S 3 J 7 
S-S 343 .<M 

5 S 3 - 57 . 0 * 
5 53 ^ 3.09 
aooi 10,77 
iMX).S 4 ,go 

5 S 3 S 4.«3 

55317.04 

DiRerencc 36,73 

As the glass with which the observation was made differed 
from both, tlie difference derived from the whole is to be preferred, 
and so 9'.25' are to be subtracted from this, to compare it with the 
other placec, which were all emersions, and then the loi^itudes of 
Ptddapoon by etneraions will be 83*05'.!^. 

KOSSlAf KOTTA. 1782. 

OiservatioMs by T. D, 1 ’. 

9th October, double altitudes of JufiUr from the artificial horizon. 

A a It • a If 

747-00 — ss.iaoo , ^ 

4B.36 — $4.28.so JupitePs R. A. at the time 17.32A6J 

49.57 — S4.01.20 Declination da ... S. 33.13.to 

$058 — s3.37.10 Q R. A at do. ... 13^34,8 

52.02 — 53.13.10 Latitude ... ... 1743.30 

53.05 — 52.5000 Derived from the observed latitudes of 

-- EltHMlchillit and Sobaurum, 

7.50.1C Mean, 36.5643 Apparent altitude. 

— 1.51 Ref. 


The mean of^Loogitudes, 10 in number, derived 
from observatioDS of immersions, with an 18 inch 
reflector, whs 

Of emersions (3) with the same instrument 
The single immersion with DoUmd’t triple object 
glass is 

The mean of 4 emersions with the same 

Difference by the reflector 

By DdlmuTs refractor 

The mean of all the immersions (11) ... 

Emersions (6) ... 


36.s4.5a 
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IM rORT WILLIAM, ftc. 

From the above data the planet had passed the . « , . 

meridian ... ... ... ... 3.16.37,3 

jMfiter^s R. A,... i7.32X)6j 

304844 

© R. A.... 13.002$ 

Time ... 748.19 

Watch ... 7.5016 

Toofast... i.$7 

The watch gained 12* daily by the meridian of Visatpatam. 

An Emertum of Jupiter’s fint Snttllite. 

a , .. 

9th October,by clock emerged ... ... 7.114$ 

Too fast at the observation ... —1.57 

Emersion ... 7^0948 

Ephemeris ... 1.38.00 

Longitude in time ... 5-3>48 

* m 

in degress ... 82.$7XX> 

VtZACPATAM, 1732. 

ObtervatUMs by T. D. P. 

An F.HitnuH of Jupiter’s sKoad SaffUiU, 

ft • 

3d October, emerged ... ■■■ 8 30.58 

Ephemeris ... 3 $7.20 

Longitude 5 33-38 

83 *. 24 '. 30 ' 
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ASTRONOMICAL OBSERTATIOMS, 


Am ImmtrsioH of Jupiter's thifd SaUllitt, 

7th October, immetsioo ... ... ...8.09.57 

The time was shewn by Mr. Russell's time-keeper, which 
was made by ARNOLD, and was regulated by the meridian line in 
his halL 

jtk Stpttmbtr, m Emersion «/Jupter’s/rrf Satellite, 
by T.D. P. 1784. 

^ t » 

7th September, by watch emerged ... ... 8.23.58 


Sky remarkably clear, and glass steady. 

Full splendor ... 

254a 

OburvatioMS for Time. 

Znitk Disttna. 

* 1 ■ 

7th Sept, 0 U. L. 22.22.20 Byaithofgo 

2448) 96 

« A « 

4t.29.2a 

a. as Mm- 
44jOI,oi 

Lat 3 northern stars ) See observations at large 
3 southern stars j under ViMaefatam. 

1*744-334 

17.38.46.5 

K. S. Refraction + 50* True Latitude ... 174145 

Errorof Collimation ... -f02.58 
Declination for the time and place ... N. 5-30'39 

From the above data the time was 

By the watch 

i . . 

31.17 15.5 

aa23.36,s 


The watch too slow 


53-39 
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Daj. 

tnub Wffi, 

* . . 

l/ffir Win. 

• , . 


8th September, a Aqnilla risine 

7J01.13 

72)3 id 


falling 

82)7.35 

82)5.30 


On the meridian 

7 . 34-24 

7 - 34-»3 - 

a , . 

7 . 34 .a 3 .S 

Passage by calculation 


... 

*■* 9 ^ 55.5 


Watch too slow 

553 * 


8/A Septembtr, Zenith Distance. 


ImM Diiitiui. 


e L. 

2 , . 
19^1355 

| 90 _ 

D Jta. 

sVs'jjiK) 

0 U. 

16.06 

196 

60.03225 — 

56.59.23 

U. 

1649 

190 - 


56.18.20 

L. 

192)0 

J 96 

60JOOJ07 — 

56.18234,6 

U. 

21.57 

1 90- 
I96 


SS.0S2X) 

L. 

24.09 

58032)0 — 

55.0441,2 

U. 

25.18 

1 90- 


54.182)0 

L. 

27.2S 

)yO 

S7X)3.30 — 

54.17-12.7 


19.20.20 


Mean, 

SS 402»,3 


0 Declination ... N. 5.09.42 

Latitude ... ... 174145 


* » 

From the above data, time ... 20.1 

Watch ... i 9 . 2 a 2 o 

W’atchslow S/.io 

i , A 

TherefoK tfie watch loit in 22.57 ••• i\ifl 

And consequently daily ... ... 221 fi 



So ASnOHOVICAL OMSKVATIOIS^ 


flw 

^ t m 



8 at 

734-23.5 

watch tao slow 55.27.9 


7 ■» 

8.33.38 

the emer^on happened 

0.5 5-3210 

Diffnrence, 

23.1045.5 

loss in tins time, at 221 ... 

— 3-33 


Tberefore slow at cmenDon ... $>-59 

Emenioii by watch ... 8.33.38 

Timeof e m erai oa ... 9115.37 

EphaiBcris ... 34^.56 


Lonptude in time ... 5.3241 


in degrees... 83.10.15 

OOthr 7 ^, M Ob$trvatiM of Jupiter's first SaUUiU, fy 
Mr. Maxtor. 


The glass the same as mine; aod the watch corrected Mx, 
KuaSBL's meridian line. 


Emersioo by watdi 
Watch last 


^ t 00 

1005,30 
— &05 


Emeruon 

Ephemeria 


9 - 59 - 2 i 

4 - 7 & 0 S 


Longitnde in time ... $.33.17 

in de g re e s ... sVi^iS 

This was the instant of first appearance, as well as lieutenant 
COLEBROOXE'S, who observed the same at ViMtan^anm palace. 

Longitude T. D. P. ... ^3.iai5 

b 7 ... >3-1915 


Mean 


> 3 .> 44 S 



U TORT WILLIAM, ftC 


Mr. Rdsbell aIw nude an observation, which I do not ose, 
because he noted the time of fuU sfdendor, which is ULoertain ; it 
follows: 

e , a 

iGth October, Watch last at noon ... i4J,S 

gained daily 56*,5 

Add its gain to the observation ... iS,s 

Watch fast ... ... —2J02 

Time of hill splendor ... 8.04.39 

Time of obiervatoin ... 8^03.37 

Ephemeris ... 3.39.17 

Longitude in time ... $.33.30 

in degrees ... ii.ioJoo 


BEEMVLWILSA, 1784. 
Ohfnatiau by LitnUnnU COLebrOOKE. 


• • m 

O On meridian, August 7th ... 334a33,iS 

Equation of E. A. ... +,60 

23-|0.i3,7S »low ••• 

* r M 

... 33^3.30,5 

+ W 5 

33^3.31,35 slow ... 37 ^ 8.75 

X.ossia$dayt •7S*.50 

Daily loss 3 J4i05 

»3 


e On meridian, August I3th 
Equation of E. A. 
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ASTROMOXICAL OKBRVATIOIISi 
An hwHirskn 0/ Jupiter^ 


This was his first observatioii. 

> . . 

I9-3^S 

I.SS.03 

Immenion ... 12.54.5145 

Ephemeris ... 7.2aso 

Longitude in time ... S-34Aii4S 

in dq'iees... 83 . 3 ai 5 /x> 


Angust ijlA, bj T. 0 . P. 


A • • 

Jnpittf^s first satellite vanished by the watch ... 11.33J18 

6 or 8 seconds before the time noted it had not changed ct^our; 
a cloud came on, and hid it for about 8 seconds, and when it sras 
gone, the satellite have vanished. 


Augait Ktk, bf T. D. P. 

first satellite vanished by the watch ... t4.02.30 

The sky was clear, the glass steady; here 1 expected what 
happened, and was on my guard. The mtellite vanished at a small 
distence from the body, a * befoK the contact, and without cfaai^* 
ing colour. 


8th August, by watch immerged 
Too slow at noon 
Loss to the observatioii, 
at 2i4',5 



av*** VV WVi 

O On meridiu, Angnst igth ... 23.57.13,2$ 

Equation of E, A ... + IJ05 

tgth ... a3.57.14.7S "low ... 2,45.2s 

Immediately before this observation, the watch was set forward 
one hour without stopping it. By comparing this with the observa. 
tion of the 12th, the watch lost daily, 3'.36"A 

The foregoing observation of time is only of use for the 
erroneous immersions of the 13th and 20th. 

s , . 

2341.26,35 

+ 2 .» 

2341.28,6 slow 1^314 

» . . 

a 3 35 » 7.5 

+ 24 


23.35.19.9 siow 2440 ,» 

’4 

Ak EsemiM <2^ Jupiter’s Jbv/ LkhUhom ColeukoOKE. 


* . . 

29 th August, by watch emerged ... 12 . 27.00 

Too slow at noon after the observation ... + 2440.1 

Loss after the observation ... ■ ■ — ».25,5 


Emersion ... 12.50.14,6 

Ephemeris ... 7. *6.33 


Longitude in time 5 JJ 4 t .6 

in degiees . . 83.25.16 


Dty. 

@ On meridian, August 27tb 
Equation of E. A 

27th 

Day. 

Q On meridian, August 29th 
Equation of £. A 

Daily toss ... SW 
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ASTRONOUICAL OBSERVATIOHS, 


Obstrvatimu fy t. D. P. 


O On the meridian, Scptenibcr 2 ... 

^ 4 m 

23.2047 


Equation of E. A. 

+ 02,5 



23.3049,5 slow ... 

3 i ‘^5 

G Altitude, 5th September 21.53.55,5 67.31.35 


Rcfractiot) and parallax . . 

— 20 


ColUmation ... 

+ 5 i 



67 . 33 X )6 


G Declination at the time and place 

6.1426 


Latitude 

*75333 


From which data the time was 

a . « 

2241.10,0 


By the watch 

3153-55.5 »low... 

47 - 3^5 

Whence the daily loss was 




Am Emtersum of Jupiter^ fint StUOiU. 


The ilcy clear of clouds, and Ute glass steady, but the raponrs 
had a perceptible motion thnegh the telescope. The belts were 
very distinct 
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A j « 

jth September, by witch emerged ... ... I4^3S 

. * ' •' 

N. B. Full aplendor lAxa.i $. Too slow it the iltitucle 

of the 0 taken iftcr the 
observition ... * 47.30.$ 

Lou liter the observition, at 1 6 fj — $44 


Emersion ... 144701,1 

Ephemeris ... 9 -> 3 ' 3 ti 


Longitude in time 


533 -»S.* 


in degrees 


83.31.18 


Gbunoi^mu by UeuUmmt COLCBROOKE. 


0 On the meridian, September agtb 
Equatwn of E. A. 


^ 4 m 

a3.38j7.fi 

* u 


Equation of time 

0 On the meridian, October tst ... 
Equation of E. A. 


Equation of time 


a 3 - 38 . 33.0 »lo* — 21.27/1 
33494 fi 4 

- stow ... 11.134 

33 . 3 ** 7.3 
+ 5.7 


33.3a.33jO stow ... 27.37/1 
2349 jt) 8.6 

.1 alow ... 1645,6 


Daily lou on solar time ... 3/>$',! 
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Am EmtnuM of Jupiter’s first SaUUiUs 


30th September, by watch emerged ... ... ^15.10 

Too slow at noon ... ... +21.27 

Loss dll observation, at 18$',! ... + 1.15 

Emersion ... 9.37.52 

Ephcmeris ... 4.05.02 

Longitude in time ... 5 32.50 

in d^tees ... 83.12.30 


1 inspect that a mistake was coounitted in writing down the 

^ * 

time, and that it ought to have been 9.16.1a But this is as it is 
entered in the original book, 

S3lfa October, at 148* set the watch forward one hour without 
stopping it 


s , 


e On the meridian, October 15th 

23.51.53.5 


Equation of E. A. 

+ 6,8 



23.52.00,3 slow 

7 - 5 ^ 

Equation of time 

2345.317 fast 

6.28,6 


The observation of the 0 passage over the meridian was not 
taken on the next d.ty after the emersion as usual, .ind between the 
17th and 18th the watch ran down, therefore the rate is .ascertained 
from the mean time, compared with the 29tli September, and ist 
October. 
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And the watch lot by the ist 
by the 2nd 


173^ daily. 

174^ 


Mean 

Daily variation 


»74,a 
+ n.S 


Daily losa 00 aolar time ... 1857 


Am Emuniem of Jupiter's SoUUitt. 


<1 . . 

16th October, by watch eroeised ... ... 7.S3.35 

Too slow at noon ... ... +7-597 

Losa till observation at 185*7 +ia >,9 

Emersion ... 8x)2.36,6 

Epbemcris ... 2.29. t7X> 

Longitude in time ... S-33-i9^ 

in degrees ... 83 -i»M 


Rmlt of Hu Oburvaiiom of Lomgitmd*. 


29th August, COLEBROOKE 

... 8*3.35 '6 

8*3.25.16 

3th September, Peabse 

... 83.51.18 

83.51 18 

30th do. COLEBROOKE , 

... 82.12.30 

rejected. 

i6lb October, COLEBfiOOKE 

... 83.t9.54 

83 'O' 54 

Mean . 

... S3.1944.5 

83.22.09,3 
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VIZIANAGARUM PALACE. 


Am Oburvatten of Jupitei^s tteomd Sat^EU, ly> T, D. F. 


32d October, by watch emerged 


aaa *■) 

1 : 


Pull splendor 

18.18 

OhfrvatiffMi by LituUntaU COLEBROOKE. 


* FumMlkeot rising 

• as 

■ > m 

7,48110 


falling 

ail 

9 M‘n 


* On the meridian 

a a# 

848.17.5 

» m 

... 8.1S 

By calculation 

S ■ a 

S-S+35.S slow 

G On the meridian, 33d 

a 

S y , 

*3.50.14.5 


Equation of E. A. 

va a 

+ 7.0 

33.5021,5 dow 

... ^38.5 

33d October, * FuMatUuol ruing 

a ■ a 

s » » 

7-51.39 


Wling 

aSS 

9.29X>5 


* On the meridian 


84022 

a s 

By calculation 

as* 

8.5046,2 slow 

aa. 1024,3 

G On the meridian, 23d 


s / • 
2348.103 


Equation of £. A, 

a«a 

+ 7.6 

*34S.*7.3 slow 

... n-4*J 


From the above, daily losi 


... 135',2 
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Alt Emertwn of Jupiter’s fnt SittUiU. 


By wateh emerged 

23 d. October, second Satellite emerged ... 

By watch slow ... 

* F • 

948 .SS 

y.i6x)6 

•r S.tS 

_ . * « « 

Loss in 1.30 after emcrsioa, at i2S.a 

— 07-* 

me rsion 

Ephemcris 

7.34.16,3 

«- 4»57 

Longitude in time 

5 - 34 -I 9 .* 

in degrees ... 

83.3448P 

23d October, Jupiie^t first Satellite emerged 

By Fumtdkeat too slow 

a . . 

948.55 

-Ha 34 j 5 

, a , 

Loss in i.g after/tfffiiK/iiiwr passed at 135,3 

+o6jo 

Emersion 

Ephemcris 

9.59.25.6 

4.26JO8/) 

Longitude in time 

5 - 33 .« 7 ^ 

in degrees ... 

83 J 9 .S* 4 P 


Mt. MaXTON observed this at Vizaepatam, and the two obser¬ 
vations shew only 39“ difference of longitude; but the high hill 
tiutlicsto the north of the palace bore from Beemulwiha, N. S’.zs' 
E. and by trigonoiAetry its distance was miles ; therefore it 


*4 
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lay north of Beemulwilsa I9'.28" and east 2.52'. The palace lies 
12'20*^ to the north hy observations at large, and therefore to the 
east 148*. But Beemulwilsa lies to the east of Vizacpatam. MR. 
MAXTON'S eye, it may he presumed, is not so quick as Lieutenant 
OCXEBROCKEls and will sufBce to account for the difference ; for, hy 
a particula: survey round these parts Vtzianagur fort does lie 
6'. 36" cast of Vizacpatam. 


N A RRAINP OOR. 


Which, hy the table of the route, lies west of Visianagarum 
palace 2. 


Observations by Lieutenant (T )tKR ROf)KR /or Time. 


0 On the meridian October 31st ... 
Equation 


23.36.04,3 
+ 64 


November ist 
Equation 


23.36.10,7 slow ... 2349,5 

23.34.39,5 
-f 6,8 

23.3446,3 slow ... 25.137 


Daily loss ... 1.244 
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An Observation of Jupiter's first Satellite. 


Sky remarkably clear, and glass steady. 

31 st October, emerged by watch 6.00AS 

Too slow at noon 2349.3 

Loss till observatiai at 84*4 22,5 

Emersion 6.24.56,8 

Ephcmeiis 51.26 

Longitude in time 5-33-30JI 

in degrees 83 22.42,0 


KALINGAPATAM, 1784. 


Observations by Lieutenant C OT .FB ROOKE fnr Time. 


© On meridian, November 7th . 

23.50.56,5 



Equation of E. A. 

+ 6,8 




23>i 03,3 

slow .. 

. 8.56,7 

f$ Cassiopacae on the meridian 

8.49.4S 



By calculation 

9.00.01,6 

slow .. 

. 10.13,6 

Therefore the watch lost i\i6' 

',9 in 9 hour*,, and 2C5",o6 daily. 


N. B. The watch had mn down on the 5th, and the weather 
was changing from dry to cloudy, which ended in rain. 
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For Longitude. 

An Emersion of Jupiter's first Satellite. 


Glass steady, atmosphere rather thick 


By watch emerged 

8.13.3s 

Too slow by the star 

-1-10.13,6 

The star passed after the emersion 36'; loss for that time 

- 54 

Emersion 

8.23.43,5 

Ephemcris 

2.47.01,0 

Longitude in time ... 

$-3642,5 

in degrees 

84.10.37,5 


lECHAPOORE. 1782. 


Observations by T. D. P. 

Double altitudes of Jupiter, with the octant and artificial horizon. 


Tim 

Angles. 


k , „ 

e , " 

* » »* 

8.10.03 

— 64,28.10 Jupiter's R. A. at the time 

17.2146,6 

1303 

— 63.30.00 



Declination 

23.02.04S. 

15.08 

— 6245.20 

^ , „ 


© R. A. at the time 

11.5508,2 

18.53 

— 61.50.30 



81417 Mean 313415 Latitude hy QXEUIOCKE17841 see Table. 

Sec observations at large ... 19*0645 

Ref. — 1.34 


31-3241 
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From the above data, Jupiter had passed the meridian 
245.59,2, and the time was 8.12.37,6 


Watch 


Too fast. 


8.14.17 


1.394 


An Eclipse of the Moon. 


21st September ... 


7.0a 15 doubtfuL 
0140 begun certainly. 

0240 strong shadow came on. 

04.14 Penumbra touched a place 
which I name A. 

09.03 shadow touched A. 

9.06.56 shadow touched the limb at B. 
08.11 Penumbra going. 

10.12 limb not perfectly bright. 

11.20 end certainly, and at B. 


By comparison of the observations at A, it appears that the 
shadow required 449* to move through the breadth of the penumbra. 
By comparing those at B, it appears that 4'.*4" were then sufficient 
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The mean of these will he very near the truth ; it is 4.37' • 


A 


Shadow came on 

7.02.40 

Advance of penumhra 

0437 

Beginning of eclipse 

6.SS.03 

Shadow touched the limh 

9.06.56 

Retreat of penumhra 

+ 0437 

End of eclipse 

9 11-33 

Duration observed 

2. J 3.30 

Duration hy rphemcris 

2.08.30 

By ephemcris end 

-1- 05.0(3 

Beginning 

1.19.30 

Duration 

2.08.30 

Ephemcris middle 

2.23.45 

Middle observed by watch 

8.04.48 

Too fast 

1.394 


8.03.oS,6 

Ephemcris 

2.23.45 

Longitude in time 

5-39-3»'' 


1 / « 


in degrees 


84.50.54 



lit rORT WILUAM, &C 9S 

CANJAAf FORT, 1782, 
i>bservatioHs fy T. D. P, Latitude determtaad. 

4th September, horizon dear, octant 
6th, Very hnzy, by sextant, and quadrant, both a'^reed 
>6th Sextant 

Octant 

Mean 19.3 t.Oj 

These nrere taken from the top of the Chief’s house, the sea 
was the horizon ; the height above the area of the fort was mea¬ 
sured, but the height of that area was guessed at; the dip was 
taken corresponding to this height from the tables. 

A* Obiervatim ef Jupiter’s fourth Satethte. 

16th September 1782, immersion ... ... 6^5.27 

The change of colour was noted at ... 644^)4 

Clouds prevented the observing of the emersion of this, and 
the immersion 01 the first, which happened that night. 

GANJAM CAMP. 17S4. 

ObitTvattoHS by LieuUuaut ColebroOKE. 

A / ir 

O On the meridian, November 20th ... 23.57.36,3 
Equation of E. A. + 05,5 

- — J M 

=3-S7-4>i 8 slow ... 2.18,2 
0 On the meridian, 31st ... 23.50cx> 

Equation of £. A. ... + 05,5 

2 }.S 6 x>S,S stow ... 3 . 54 i 5 

0 On the meridian, 23 d ... 23.54.15,0 

Equation of £. A. ... ^S >4 

23.54.204 slow 5-59/5 


19.2?.30 

19.21.50 
19.19.5c 
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* t Camafiag, 24th November, 



nm mn. 

MMb. 


Rising .. 

* , . 

. 7.28.20 

t m 

3440 

t m 

4240 

Falling ... 

9 - 35'53 

29.35 

21.37 

On the meridian.. 

. 18.3206,5 

3 *« 7.5 

32X>8,s 


By calculation ... 8.39.51,2 


Slow ... 743,7 

Which compared with the laat solar observation, gives 9t”,3 daily 
loss. 

Alt Emtrsicn ef Jupiter's fint SattttUt. 


^ * m 

24th November^ by watch emcr^d 6.37.35 

Too slow by the star ... ... + 7.43.7 

Loss after theeniersion,at 9i'',3, ... 7,3 


Emersion ... ... 645.11,4 

Ephemcris ... 10439 


Longitude in time ... 540.324 


in degrees... 86.08.06 

JEHAUDJEPOOR, 1784- 
Obstrvationt hy LieuUmatt CoLEDROOKE. 

UUiU. Ufftr. 

17th December, * 1 Catstopaan^ing ... 6.31 ^Pl 

falling... 8X)S.S3 55.31 

- - - k , , 

• On the meridian ... 7.1846,5 1847 *- 7.1846,7 
By calculatkn ... 7.5448,7 


Watch slow 


36.02^ 
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sr 


O On the meridian, i/th 

Equation of E.A. 


^ t a 

23 -a 3 S 9,3 

+i 

23 . 24,00 iknr ... 3 &m 


An Emenien of Juiwter's first SatsUik. 


By watch emeii^d ... 
Too slow by the * 


* < • 

&2IJ5 


Emersion 

Ephemcris 


«.S 7 J 7 

I.II.JO 


Lon'ritude in time 


5 - 45-37 


in degrees 


k i a 

S& 24 .I 5 


SOOBUNREEKA RIVER CAMP, 1784 . 
Observatvms by Lieuftnant COLEBROOXE. 


M.B. OfpesiU Jellasore, on the Ballasore sidt of tbs rmr. 

4 , a 

\0 On the mcridi^i December 24th ... 23 .i 9 -S 4 «i 
Equation of E. A. ... —7 

23 .t 9 . 3 iA — ^ 26 fi 

ll « 

O On the meridian, December 25th... 2j.18.12 

Equation of E. A. ... “-“i 

23.18.11 slow... 41.4^ 

82'4 


Daily loss 
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Erntnien 9 f Jupitcr'a fint SvtMU 


iTth December, watch emerged 

* , a 

E1343 

Full ipleodor. Too slow at the foUowing noon 

40 J 6 , 

>.13.50 Lorn after emer^on, at Sz, 4 

— 5 » 

EmetwoD 

8.52.16,2 

Eldiemeris 

3^04.14 

Loogitude io time 

548 x »,2 

in degrees ... 

87 J 00 . 33 P 

An Emtrnai ef jnpiter’s uetHd Snt^ite. 


aStfa December, by watch emerged 

A t 4 

6 XH 40 

Watdb slow 

+40JW 

Lou tfll ofaaervadoa,at Sz'4 

+ a 3 P 

Emerson 

& 4 SJ 9 J* 

Ephemeri. ... 

— SS -57 



bdecna ... 

* • 
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A tktOisnv^oiufwLm^itudav^torn^tming 

OittrwiHMS 0t Plaeu, u fix tJU Lmtiiaulu 0 / Hus* 

wkitk totn mHdtUfuuxtd. 


By T. D. Peassil 

CALCVTTA. 

The ohsemtory was at the Treasury Gate io Fart William, 

Lssnar Ecl^sts. 

* . < 

17761 July 30th, ImmersioD at ... 17AI.16 

Grttsmick iijo8.2i s , , 

- 5.5x55 

As this was not of the best, I reject it 

177ft November 23d, I reject the b^uaing, because whea 
compared with Tytk* in the former part, it appean, from a like 
comparison of the Grttnwiik obsenratioas, that it is erroneous a 
full minute: The first Ctftmintt is also rqected. And by com* 
paring the end doobtful with Tytk* and Cefemittis of the latter 
part in both sets, H af^ean to be Uie observation that mast be 

conpaied with the end at Gntawitk 
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Calcutta. 

CreeuwieA. 

Longitude. 

The body of Tycho touched 

^ t H 

12.3S-30 

^ 1 m 

642.29 

^ m 

5-53-010 


36.53 

43-36 

170 

Immernoo 

I3JOI-4I.3 

74>8X)8 

33.3 

Emcriioo 

I440-I3.3 

846.33 

50.3 

Grimaldi touched 

43-06,3 

4945 

21.3 

The middle of Copernicus 

I5m44,i 

908-59.5 

44,6 

The body of Tycho touched 

04.56 

11.39 

170 


061.23 

1349 

340 

The end 

IS-394S.6 

946.09 

36/5 


Mean, in time 

5-53-28,3 


in d^frees 

86.2204,5 


}u^ter*s Satellites. 

From the beginning in 1774, till the 37th December 1777, the 
obiCTvations were made with a middling 18 inch rcAector. I allow 
24* to compare it with the large reflector at Gnemvicb, and 13* for 
their refractor. The comparison is of actual corresponding obscr- 
vatioos, except in two cases, in which the Ctdentta obsersations arc 
one revolution later. The Longitudes of Paris and Stockholm arc 
taken from Wargentin, Phil. Trans, vol. 67. LUNDEN, from 
thirty-three corresponding observations found in that same paper. 
Of Ckisleiurst, from WOLLASTON, voL 74. Of Geneva, Oxford, and 
Maru^ts, from Picot, vol. 68 and 76. Nogfoore and Chttiiargitr 
weK communicated to me by Lieutenant Ewart, of the Bengal 
establiabneot, who observed at each place a considerable time. 
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fUa. 

TimA. 

/ft- 

7 ¥«« 



plait ar Claa. 

fwrrut. 


DHt. 


Loncituui 


tjjt, Octcta i 4 lb. 

iitt. 


Cthmu, 


ni, 

Decasbcriiu. 
IJJ 6 , Nortmbn iiib. 

ijtb. 

ijlh. 


I'aiii, 

Gpikyd, 

Oxfcrd, 


Cdcolte, 

rokutUp 


Ciltsitt. 

Calmly 

CbuMttml, 

Calnlla. 


>■3345 4-34 

97.59,00 — 1 . 19,01 

ifi.SaUlm. 

B.44.47 — 0^35 

8.59.90 — 34.05 

8.30.tf -f 4.59 

IWMnwm. 

AddoM Revolauon 1 , 
D97 23d, 


8.57.25 

11.05.47 

6.05-05 


itt. Sot bn.] 


|iil. Sol. lin. 4^ 04 

r. « 

•— 34 Etai. 

—50.55 


8 , 9 

i 2 ga .49 

6 . 39 .M 


8.55.00 

33 

)5 

K 


j'Sa-iM 


M 5 *^ 5 .S| 

18.38.4g 


8.57-39 


K. a Kefnctev. 

Add opB Htfvototioo 1, 

ijfb. 


15.58.56.5 

r 5 - 3 i- 5 i .5 

9 -^ 4 a 5 

> 0.1554 


un. Sot. Im. 4 10 

pd. Slu. I9. 4 10 
- i» 

|ad. Sot. Im. 

-^1.05 


11.05.23 

5.52.J0 


S'S 5 - 34 . 3 | 

1.55.13.4 


8,05.38 

13.s9.Diji 


<S' 3 a.o 3.3 

9.311-3915 


Moo hr Iiqiikt’i SaUlliu, 
B9 I-VBT EclfpUl, 

Roall—l 4 |Hwla of CUcBHa. 


IS'SS'Sa} 


«. 53 -U-q 


]S- 53 -S*-<H 


H »9 

.33.11 


S 3 - 1 A 3 


n, 13..;,3 


Data. 

Platt. 

Ttmia 


Jilori 

£9fr*dt. 

La 

/o 

Timr 

NQITUIM. 

/m Dtfnft. 

i^, SqitmlOT aiM. 

IdaifeoR, 

NlfpOOK. 

A Ldha> EcuMt. 

The iliailaiv torched .Ir. hi^- 

S. 44-11 L 

4 j M 
g 05 . 16.6 

s-iS'S" ! 

4 , * 

9 t 4 

Oaobcrjdk 

KadnKolth 

Nweon; 

i^Sal. E. 
& 5 t .43 

— I-iAdC 

7.O0-4N 

^■17'57 


Sj ;; ^5 

13 ( 3 . SqMBba' 5ltL j 

[Vorit 

Cfmvtch. 

ftrii. 

»-iA34 

+ 93' 

RdiactoT, 

1 + flau, 13 

I- 

V.tS.2i 

cC 





lit, Sot.£. 58 con. 

— 19 



ij.SJ iS-u 

MenKtwM. 


lit. Sai. E- 

947«ow 1 

.tUBUgW, 


— 3 . 33.19 
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OBSERVATioirs «/ itttmviMg tkt L gtita du ^Places. 




AfU 


¥9^ 




LmtUmdi NnufftJU 
tfOi Phe»*ii 4 
« w » m » it/timt 


• A^Om, E. 

W. 

E. 

a Cynt' W. 

W. 

Famalhool, A 

a ftwl, E. 

W. 

4 Sim E. 

4 Sim w. 

Alcod^ E. 

w. 

Rota il 10 P. 


ij* 4 . 

April 

« Lfonis E. »jil, oi 1.04 


4«.»a «»«o 

4 ^ 19 ^ 4 - 4 K<" 
}l.tAlO,j Ji.iS^ 


1. sm 4 | '■ 

a5i.it,j{ aSi-JOA 


o-jAiJ OJ?-* 

I D. 4 i.it,] a 4 a .30 

b 4 «S 3 >l* 74 -I}- 3 A 


a •<« •!( 

4 >J A'lMi.A ■.a.i4,7R-11.51.17,1 V>P«H- 

S 4 - 54 - 54.1 15 . 15 . 1 A 0 

4 <J 4 -W. 4 »> 11 . 51 . 15.1 

5 M>i.>g- 5 a M- 5 i^ 53 ,*N. < 5 .ii.i> 3 .l 
35 ,] 31 . 19 . 05 .t 1 ], 11 . 50,1 

5 V 5 45 . 44 - 4 M 10.45.45 S. 11 . 54 . 57,5 

I t. 5 . 01 . 114 . 1 . 41 .aN. il, 57 . 4 <^< 
ih 5 l.li ,5 >].ii.]ij 

■i.jl.i 7 ,a Viptacc, 

.15 ii.su J.^-o 5.]5 
,h9 o5#.5>.4 >3-5>.54.rN. 'S- i.sAa,""*'**®''' 
0,7 o.ii. 11.3 IS.lt.l],] o . • 

110,0 75«h 11.1 B*. 90S ij-cEsiJi]. 900,4 


Bltaw Ihc Polo, 

«.i 50 tail & 15-55 


aiS. 5 S-J'JOo.Sj N. 15.16.45 


at'n.M.ri.W. ^1.3.19 140.59.56 49.4040 67,04941-15 6 ). 54.45 N. 15.13.16 i3.i5.ot.S 

0 Uvnik, b. a.«9 0.31.05 0.31.40 0^3 0.30.43 1500.53 N. >3.31.54 *'«“o'i- 


! I I ColKni. loi I 

0 I'n. kU| WiMaii, j2. 1.19 49 ii 4 S. 4 ' 49 ->i-io 67,0149.13.11,9163.54.43 


15.31.56 

N. 13.41.31,1 AAsnupcii, 


cr\iri^isi% T.\ 2^, l,c»i :y4o.4S 21.4I9OO 35 13.41.174^10. i.4fi 

Q . W i^h, «>. (S 40 ,^ 0.47.00 0|S 0-53 


N. 13047 . 47 , asAkoni^ 


y I'oniio 'V ' J. 1.>^ 7. t.tufil 74 7,10 7 7 ' 7 -AS 30 - 55 - 3 ® 

7 lAohi., W fjtOi, 7 . 6 , 36 . 3 b 657,0 7 6 . 56.55 


N ^ 3 > 4 ^ 5 o ^ 3 - 47*49 
|i3i 4M3 «*yn>«t. 
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III. 

A ROYAL GRANT OF LAND. 

Et^grmtd on a Cepptr PlaU, itarmg iaU twtntj^-tknt yegrs btfott 
Christ, and diumtmd among tke nms at Moncueer. 

TnaaUtcd from the Originil •Shu»A^ bj Charus Wilmrs. Eiq. 
in the Yetr ijtx. 

DEB PAAL DEB*. 

Prosperity I 

^IS wishes an acoompUsbed. His heart is steadfast in the 
cause of othets. He walks iu the paths of virtue. May the achieve* 
Dents of this foitunate Prince cauK inniuaeiable biessings to bis 
People I 

By dIspta3nDg the strei^b of bis genius, be hath discovered 
the road to all human acquireotents; for being a Saeg^ (i) be is 
Lord of the Universe. 

Gofiaal, King of the World, possessed nmtehless gooo Fortmc: 
be was Lord of two Brides; the Earth and her Wealth. By com* 
parison of the learned, he was likened unto Pnttoo, (s,) Stgvr, (3,) 
•nd others, and it is credited. 

When his innumerable army matched, the heaveiu were so 
filled with the dust of their feet, that the birds of the air could rest 
upon it. 

He acted according to what is irritten In the Skatfna, (4,) and 
obliged the different sects to coofenn to their proper teneta He 
was blessed with a son, Dhormo Paalt udien be became independent 
of his forefethers, who are in heaven. 

His elephants moved like walking mountains; and the earth, 
oppressed by their wei^t, and mouldered into dust, found refuge 
III the peaceful heavena 

He went to extirpate the tricked, and plant the good; and hap¬ 
pily his salvation was effected at the same time; for his servants 

* lBil»tlniiiUiioitihiS.*i(F,raMMSU(imitB. uili^ lit pnaniBnd In Btmfl; 
feM, a ifcr Mlowuic Infer, ISc bn msBItS tt* MR UcmR BMBaMUaa eT 

ViniM.' eM Cu Salr. 
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vixitcd Kcdaar, (i,) and drank milk according to the law: and they 
offered up their vows, where the Ganges joins the ocean, and at 
Cirkornaa, (2,) and other places, (j,} 

When he had completed his conquests, he released all the 
rebellious princes he had made captive \ and each returning to his 
;nvn country laden with presents, TeRcctcd upon this generous deed, 
and longed tosee him again ; as mortals, remembering a prc-cxist- 
ritcr, wish to return to the realms of light. 

This prince took the hand of the daughter of PflroM, Raajaa 
of many countries, whose name was Xmnaa Debit; and he be- 
i.tme settled. 

The people, being amazed at her beauty, formed different opi> 
nions (if her; some said it was Locket (4,) herself in her shape; 
other-, that the earth had assumed her form \ many said it was the 
Itaajaa'^ fame and reputation ; and others that a houKhold goddens 
h.id entered his palace. And her wisdom and virtue set her abovn 
all the ladies of the court. 

This virtuous and praise-worthy princess bore a ton, ZM Pamt 
Deb, as the shell of the (xean produces the pearl : -— 

In whose heart there is no impurity \ 01 few words, and gentle 
manners; and who peaceably inherited the kingdom of his father, 
as UedhtestvM (;,) succeeded Seogot. 

He who, marching through many countries making conquests, 
•vrived with his elephants in the forests of the mountains of 
lietndhyo, (0,) where seeing again their long lost families, they 
mixed their mutual tears ; and who going to subdue other prineei, 
his young horses meeting their females at Konbege they 
mutually neighed for joy. 

He who has opened again the road of liberality, which was 
first marked out in the Kreeto Joeg (8,) by Hefee, (9,) in which 
libMrgob (to,) walked in the Tretaa Jaog, (i 1,) which was ctea na ed 
by Korno (i2,) in the Dw^r Joeg, (1 and was again chrrited up 
19 the Koiet Jo^ (14.) ^ter the death of ^okoivttet, (1 

He who conquered the earth from the source of tim Gaagn ae 
far as the well-known bridge which aras constructed by dm eMfuy 
of Dotaatyo,{\ 6 ^ from the river of LMeketm»i{\^ii as ta the 
ocean of the habiUtioB of Boemt, (18,) 
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At Mtod-go-ghttrte, (I,) where is encamped his victorioas 
arm/, across whose river a bridge of boats is ccmstructed for a 
road, which is mistaken for a chain of mountains, where immense 
herds of elephants, like thick black clouds, so darken the face of 
da/, that people think it the season of the rains; whither the 
princes of the north send so man/ troops of horse, that the dust of 
their hoofs spreads darkness on all sides ; whither so man/ mighty 
chiefs of Jumbeodwttp (2,) resort to pay their respects, that the 
earth sinks beneath the weight of the feet of their attendants. 
There D*b Paal Deb (who, walking in the footsteps of the mighty 
lord of the great Sevgoti, the great commander, Raajaa of Mokaa 
Raajaat^ Dhormo Paai Deb, is himself mighty lord of the great 
Seegets, a great commander, and Raajaa of Mahaa Raajms) issues 
his commands. To all the inhabitants of the town of Meteeka, 
situated in Knemeelaa, in the province of Nogor, (3,) which is 
my own property, and which is not divided by any land belonging 
to another; to all Raanok and Raaje-paetro ; to' the (4,) Omaatyo, 
Mekaa-kaarltaa-kneteeka, Mokaa-Dendo-Nayk, Mohaa^Protuhaar, 
M^taa-Saamant, Mahaa-Dow-Saadhan-Saadhaneeka, Mahaa-Kao- 
enaana-Matyo ; to the Pramaatree and Sarabhango ; to the Raajas- 
taaneeya, Oapareeko, Dakeat^raadheeka, Chawrad-dhameeka, Daan- 
deeka, Dandapaatetke, Sawl-kttka, Gatalmeeke, Kyatrapa, Praante- 
faeda, Kethtepaale and Kaandaarok/a, to the Tadaaja^taka and the 
Beneejaektaka ; to the keeper of the elephants, bones and camels; to 
the keeper of the mams, colts, cows, bulTaloes, sheep, and goats; to the 
Daataptytanteka, Gamaa-Gameeka, and Obkeetuiaramaana; to the 
Baetaypatee, Tar^atee, and Teaeeke, To the diRerent tribes, Gowr, 
JiaaU, Kkata, Haem, KaaleAa, Kamaata, Laasaala, arid Bkata ; to all 
othen of our subjects, who are not here specified ; and to the inhabi¬ 
tants of the neighbouring villages, from the Braakman and fathers 
of large families, to the tribes of Meda, Ondkaroke, and Chandaala. 

Be it known that I have givot the above-mentioned town of 
Metseeka, whoae limits include the fields where the cattle graze, 
above and below the surface, with all die lands belonging to it; to¬ 
gether with all the Manga and Madka» trees; all Its waters, 
and all their hanks and verdure; all its rents and tolls, 
with all lines for crimes, and rewards for catching thieves. In it 
there shall be no nMlestatioo, no pasa^e for troops; nor shall any 
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one take rrom it the smallest part. 1 give likewise every thing that 
has been possessed by the servants of the Raajaa. 1 give the 
Earth and Sky, as long as Che Sun and Moon shall last. Except, 
however, such lands as have been given to God, and to the Braak- 
mous, which they have long possessed and now enjoy. And that 
the glory of my father and mother, and my own fame, may be 
increased, I have caused this Saam O,) tobe engraved, and grant¬ 
ed unto the great Botko BtehkcratiU Mtmv, who has acquired all 
the wisdom of books, and has studied the Btmdi (2,) under Otiaa- 
jmu ; who is descended from Oxopomenytbe ; who is the son of the 
learned and immaculate Botha Boraakataaie; and whose grand¬ 
father was Betho Beerworaata, learned in the Beads, and expert in 
performing the/^y, (3,). 

Know all the aforesaid, that as bestowing ts meritorious, so 
taking away deserves punishment; wherefore leave it as 1 have 
granted it. Let all his neighbours, and those who till the land, be 
obedient to my commands. What you have formerly been 
accustomed to perform and pay, do it unto him in all things. 
Dated in the 33d and 21st day of the month of Maargo. 

Thus speak the following Slakes (5,; from the Dkarma 
OitoasaasoH; 

1. “ Ram hath required, from time to time, of all the Raajaai 
that may reign, that the bridge of their beneficence be the same, 

“and that they do continually repair it. 

2. “ Lands have been granted by Saj[pr, and many other 
" Ruajaas; and the same of their deeds devolves to their successors. 

3. “ He who dispossesses any one of his property, which I 
" myself, or others, have given, may he, becoming a worm, grow 
“ rotten in ordure with his forefathers! 

4. “ Riches and the life of man a« as transient as dit^ of 
•• water upon a leaf of the lotus. Learning this truth, O man I do 
“ not attempt to deprive another of his reputation.” 

The Raajaa. for the pubUc good, hath appointed hU virtuous 
son, Raajya Pool, to the dignity of Jawko Raajaa. He is in both 
lines of descent illustrious, and hath acquired all the knowledge 
of his father. _ 
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NO TES. 

Pi(^ t ft. (i,) ^nifiei an atheiw, or follower of ihe irnete of 

Sttgtt, ■ philoaopher, who is laid to have flourished at a place called 
Nidkt/, in the province of Btkar, one thousand years after the commence- 
mcfit of the K^tt J«»g, or Iron Agt ; of which this is thettSSad year. J ic 
believed in visible things only, or such as may be deduced from effects the 
cause of which is known: as ftom smoke the existence of Arc. He wrote 
many books to prove the absurdity of the religion of the Brohmuns , 
■ad some upon astronomy and other sciences, all which are said to be now 
in being. He further held that all our actions are attended by their own 
rewards and punishments in this life ; and that all animals, having an equal 
right to existence with man, they aliould not be killed either lur sport or 
food. 

(i,) Pnetoo —was the son of Beno, and Raajaa of a place called 
Btdoor, near Lucknow. He flourished in the first age of the world, and is 
said to have levelled the earth, and, hating prepared it for cultivation, 
obliged Ihe people to live in society. 

(j.) the name nf a Raajaa who lived in the second age at 

OJaodAo, and is uid to hate dug the rivers. 

(4.) Sinitra —book of divine ordinatkna The word is derived from 
A root lignifptig to command. 

Page 113. (t,) A'edaar —a famous place, situated to the north of 
liindostan, visited, to this day, on account of its supp(M«d sanctity. 

(a,) Gotomaa —a place of religions resort near Ais;iaA 

(j,) 'I'liis and a few other passages appear inconsirtent with the prin¬ 
ciples of a Scvi;tit; to reconcile it therefore, it should be remarked, that, 
as he was issuing his orders to subjects of a different peiauation, it was 
natural for him to use a language the best calculated to Strike tlietn with 
awe, and bind them to a iierformance of his commanda The Pundit, by 
whnee autstance this translation was made, when he was desired to explam 
this seeming contradiction, asked whether we did not, in our courts, sweat 
a Mnsittfmun u|ion the Koran, and a Hindoo by the waten of the Gongtt, 
although we ourseKea had not the least iaith in either. 

( 4 J Liulre —the Hindoo goddess of fortune. 

(5,) Bodhttitwo —was the ion of Boofot. 

Bttndfyo—ntwx of Ihe mountains on the coodDeot near Cqilon. 

7,) Komh^t —now called Ouwilwv. 

(8,1 Krttto y•^>'—the flrW age of the world, sometimes called the 
Sutimjo^, or age of purity. 

(9,) Saitc—a fimiius giant of the first age who is fobled to have con- 
earth, heavrn, and hell. 

(10,) Pkoarf^ a Btokwon, who, having put to death all the pnnevs 
of ih<- earth, usurped the government of the whole. 

(M,/ Trttaa Jaog —the second age, or of three parts good. 

(IS.) ' Kornr^t i.rnKiiis hero in the third age of the world. He was 
grncial to lioerHtihtm, whose wars with Joodutttr are the subject of the 
AAsAnMuni/ the grand e|>ick poem of the Hindtvt. 

(13,1 J)wofo> joeg —the third age of the world. 

(14.) AWrv ya^^lhe fourth ot present age of the world, of which 
aSAa yean ate elapsed. 

(13J SvfodawMr—an epithet of Bttkromoudttfjo, a fiunous Raajaa. 
lie Minetetfod his brother Sitmodu^, whom he put 10 death. 
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(16.) fhsaa^ye —one of (he names of A’wAm, whose wan with 
are Ihe siittject of a purm called the Xaamawen. 

(17.) Lwkeaeei —now called Lackufovr. 

(i8,) Bor«aH—GaA of the ocean. 

According to this account the Raajaa's dtnuimioms extended front the 
Cow’s Mouth to Adam’s Bridge in CfjiU»i, said to hare hien built by 
Boiim in his wots with Raabom ; from LatkeepDor as far as GoeuTai, 

Page 114. (i,) Moed-ga-ghttrte —now called Men^uar. 

(t,) /nmboidwcep —according to the Hindoo geography, implies tbc 
habitable part of the earth. 

(3.) Sm Negtr —the ancient name of Patna. 

(4,) Omaatyo, prime minister. M»kiM-kaiiritaa-kreeted», chief inves¬ 
tigator of all things. Mohaa~J)an 4 >Nayk, chief ofhrer of punishments 
Mohaa-Prattt-kaar, chief keeper of the gales. J/iMioo-Siiaaniiille, generalis¬ 
simo. Mt>haa-J>im'-Siiadlmt-Saadh<mfik0, chief obviator of diAculties. 
Mchaa-Kocmaaraa-Matya, chief instructor of children. Pramtuim, keeper 
of the records. Soroihotiga, patrols. Raajoitaanttyo, viceroy. Oopanetko, 
SUperintendenL JJaasaa^ raadkttko. investigator of crimes. Ckaw-rod^ko- 
rvtuekoy thief catcher. JJaan-detka, m.'ice-tiearer. Vonjapataka, keeper of 
the instruments of punishment. collector of custotna Gim>l- 

metke, coniniander of a srnall petty. JCyotropo, su{wrvisor of cultivation. 
Praantopaalo, guard of the snburbs. Kcihtopaah, commander of e fort 
Kaanjaarotyo, gtiaid of the wards of the city. T^aajooktako, chief guard 
of the wards, litenttjoak teko., director 0/ affitirs. JJattipprysmutko, chief 
of the spies. Gomai^Gomeeka^ messengers. OhhttiiieramaaHii, swift mes¬ 
sengers. Puspypottt, governor of a city. Tampotir, superintendent of 
the rivers. Turtrko, chief of the boats. 

Page 115. (1,) Samson — signilies an edict. 

(r,) Hindoo Scriptures. 

(S') —sacrifice. 

(4,) Sombot —implies the sra of Raajaa Bttkremaditlyo. The Utah 
moms throughout Hindouan keep time according to the tinec tollowing e|io- 
chs: The Keiy^ie, from the fllgiit of Krttskna, or coiiuaciici.-iiiciit ot the 
JCoUt Joopi 4^a years. The Sontht^t., Jroin me deatn of 
iSj7 years. from the death of Riiiijja Soko 1703. 

(5J Staket —stanaas, commouly, but erroneously, wiitteii Aihliigiii.s. 
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IV. 

AN 

INSCRIPTION OH A PILLAR near BUDPAL. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE SANSCRIT, 


By CHARLES WILKINS. EsQ. 

Some lime in the month of November, in the year 17S0 ,1 
discovered, in the vicinity of the town of Baddul, near which the 
Company have a factory, and which at that time was under my 
charge, a decapitated monumental column, which at a little distance 
has very much the appearance of the trunk of a eoco-iiui tree 
broken off in the middle. It stands in a swamp ovcrgiowu with 
weeds, near a small temple dedicated to Hirgmvrlw, wliose image 
it contains. Upon my gutting close enough to the monument to 
examine it, 1 took its dimensions, and made a drawing of it; and 
soon after a plate was engraved, from which the accompanying is an 
impression. 


It is formed of a single stone of a dirty grc>’ comjilcxion ; and it 
has lost by accident a considerable part of its original height. 1 was 
told upon the spot that it had,in the course of time, sunk considerably 
in the ground ; but upon my digging about the foundation 1 found 
this was not the case. At a tew feet above the ground is an ins¬ 
cription, engraved in the stone, from which I took two reversed 
impressions with printer’s ink. I have lately been .so fortunate 
as to dccyphcr the character ; and I have the honour to lay before 
the Society a transcript of the original in the modern writing, and a 
translation ; and at the same to exhibit the two impressions 1 took 
from the stone itself. 

The original character of this inscription is very difTcrent from 
the modern form; but it so much resembles that on the plate 
found by Col. Watson at Monptttr, that I am induced to conclude 
it to be a work of the same period. The language is Simikrltt, 
and the whole is comprised in twenty-eight metrical verses of 
various measures. 


14th July ifSi. 


CHARLES WILKINS. 
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PROSPERin' I 


1 . 

<1;*. - - 

’ EERA DEV was of the Sindtifyd raa, (1,) froni him was 
descended Piiukdi; of whose generation, and of whom, was GUrga 
born. 

11 . 

He, another SdkrS, (2,) was ruler but of one quarter, and had 
no authority in other regions. He, too, was defeated by Dityd (3!) 
chiefs; but being a virtuous prince, he became supreme over every 
country without reserve ; and his conduct was such, that he laughed 
VrUHUl^tSf (4,) to scorn. 

111 . 

( 5,) was his wife ; and, like love, she was the mistress of 
his heart She was admired for the native purity oi her mind, 
and her beauty was like the light of the moon. 

IV. 

In his countenance, which was like the flower of the waters, (6,) 
were to be traced the lines of four sciences, (7,). The three worlds 
were held in subjection by his hereditary high rank. 

From these two was descended a Br&hmSn like KtfmSlayonHf, 
(S.) and he txx>k unto himself the name of Srii DArthd-fia^Ue. 

V. 

Whose country (extending to R^i-Jdndk, (9,) to the father of 
Gpwrlf, (to,) whose piles of rocks reek with the juice exuding from 
the heads intoxicated elephants, and whose snow-white moun¬ 
tains arc brightened by the sun's rays ; to the two oceans : to that 

(i.) A tTtb» of MbmOna illH ««tnnt. 

^2,^ tinulrA, ili« God of iIk llnvois wfao ia tuppooed to br the Ctwdiu of (he Eait. 

£nl »|NTUh> £mJrJ ia md to heve kiai hit kmgdom» for a whU^ (o (be AtAftn, or £vU 

(4J The Tutor of the £Md cplnu osd the PUaetJufihct- 
W,) Lovt. Ueute. 

*rhe Lotok. 

Antii, Muaic, Meebmick, 
fit.) BiAhjit^ 

Pcrhmp* the 

(lA.) 1 he know' niouiMfliu that put India from Tarury, Govr^, ooe uf the baimi «f il»c 
Ibu Goo'iori 
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whence ArXfn (l,) riseth from its bed, and to that wherrin the sun 
sinketh in the west) the Prince Srei Dtv PAf, (zj by his policy, 
rendered tributary: 

VI. 


At whose gates (although the prospect, hidden by the dust 
arising from the multitude of marching force, was rendered clear 
from the earth being watered by constant and abundant streams, 
flowing from the heads of lustful elephants of various breeds) 
stood, scarce visible, amongst the vast concourse of nobles flocking 
to his standard from every quarter, SrH Dev Pal, in cxpcctalion 

of his submission. 

VII. 

Whose throne that Prince (who vas the image of Efndra, and 
the dust of whose feet was impressed with the diadems of sundry 
potentates) himself ascended with a flash of glory, although he 
had formerly been wont to oSer him large sums of Piflat, (3,) 
bright as the lunar rays. 

VIII. 

To him was born, of the Princess .SiirvtSrd, the BriUimin 
Sdmeswiir, who was like Som, (4,) the offspring of A tree, and a 
favourite of the Most High. 

IX. 

He adopted the manners of DhanAnjay, (S,) and did not exult 
over the ignorant and ill-favoured. I Ic spent his riches amongst 
the needy. He neither vainly accepted adulation, nor uttered 
honey words. His attendants were atL.tciicd by his bount)’iand 
because of his vast Ulcnts, which the whole universe could not 
e<iual, he was the wonder of all good men. 

X. 

Anxious fur a home .and an asylum, be took the hand of 

I Ifti irisii»^‘p of tKp SunAll^Hr■^ cJ I'k Pfiodflcpi 

i. ' Isti.HUk r n'.itpintal in ihv c.<i4crpi*iP found by Cwl. W^TS'»N» lie .it 

M ttw'wvt .1^ »*i jj’u 

13 I ' ‘ t y.ti 

U.) »i 

Urn* (4 kilt bbikh of PoisJoa, cDfiunonty colftti 

18 
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Ranni, (l.) a Princess of his own likeness, according to the law, 
even as SR/v the hand of SS/va, (2,)—even as I/ 4 rlf (3,) the hand of 
Laithwii. 

XI. 

From this pair proceeded into life, bursting forth like GdHiu, 
(4,) with a countenance of a golden hue, the fortunate K'edaru 
Mltsra, whose actions rendered him the favourite of heaven.—The 
loft)r diadem, which he had attained, shone with faultless 
splendour, kissing the vast circumference of the earth. His exten¬ 
sive power was bard to be limited; and he was renowned lor 
boundless knowledge raised from his own internal source. 

XII. 

The ocean of the four sciences, which had been at a single 
draught drunk up, he brought forth again, and laughed at the 
power of Agtstju, [SJ- 

XI II . 

Trusting to his wisdom, the king of Gowr (6,) for a long time 
enjoyed the country of the eradicated race of Citkal, (7,) of the 
Hootu (8J of humbled pride, of the kings of Dtavtet (g,) and 
Gidrjar, (to,) whose glory was reduced, and the universal sea-girt 
throne. 

XIV. 


He considered his own acquired wealth the property of the 
needy, and his mind made no distinction between the friend and 
the foe. He was both afiaid and ashamed of those offences which 
condemn the soul to sink again into the ocean of mortal birth ; and 
he despised the pleasures of this life, because he delighted in a 
supreme abode. 
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To him, emblem of VT'Masfktif. (i,) and to his rciiginuM 
litas, the prince Srei /’a/(who w4> a second Een^a, aih! 

whose soldiers were fond of wound went repeatedly , and that 
long and happy companion of the world, which is pirt with scvera.’ 
oceans as with a bell, was wont, with a soul punned at the fountaii. 
of faith, and his head humbly bowed down, to bear pure waU; 
before him. 

xvr. 


yiintvi, of celestial birth, was his consort, with whom neither 
the fickle Luktkniiit nor S»tee, (2,) constant to her laid, were 
lo be compared. 

XV H. 

She, like another Drvukte, (3,) bore unto him a son ol high 
renown, who resembled the adopted of (4,) and husband 

of Laki/tuwi, (s,). 

xviir. 


Thi.s youth, by name Stii Gwrai'a M/fit a was acquainted 
with all the constellations. He resembled Ram, the son of 
JamaJagnee, {(>,). He was another Ram. 

XIX. 


His abilities were so great, that he was solicitous lo discover 
the essence of things, wherefore he was greatly respected by the 
Prince iVef Narayan Rat. What other honour was necessary ? 

XX. 


His policy (who was of no mean capacity, and of a reputation 
not to be conceived^ following the sense of the Vfds, wasol buundless 
splendor; and, a.s it were, a descent of Dhttrma, the (.emus of 
Justice. It was ri'gulated by the example of those who trust in the 
]xjweT of speech over things future, who stand upon the connexion 


)i,) ‘tlM pr<^‘pii>r of lh« food A&d the pUoet 

I Ihrcomorl of 6’ri^. 
tlii *f be rrjl mother ot Krtrtkm^. 

io.) The fe%»cf*nMHhep uf KrttikttA'. ... . _ _ 

tS.i the i'>]fiiarlof Sh® t* here ttflod co«|J>0D« 

the idea of her hi inr a draoent of (hai Ociddcw, 
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of funny, who arc in the exerdae of paying due praise to the 
virtuei of great men, and who believe in the purity of Attr^ogy. 

XXI. 

In him was united a lovely pair, ULkstmit and SHrinadtii. the 
disposer of fortune, and the Goddess of Science, who seemed to 
have forsaken their natural enmity, and to stand together pointing 
at friendship. 

XXII. 

He laughed to scorn him who, in the assemblies of the learned, 
was intoxicated with the love of argument, and confounded him 
with profound and elegant discourses framed according to the 
doctrine of the SSitnu ; and he spared not the man who, because 
of his boundless power and riches, was overwhelmed with the pride 
of victory over his enemy in the field, 

XXIIl. 

He had a womb, but it obstinately bore him no fruit. One 
like him can have no great relish for the enjoyments of life! He 
never was blessed with that giver of delight, by obtaining which a 
man goetb unto another almoner, (i 

XXIV. 

He, who was, as it were, another Valmii'tK, (2,) bom in this 
dark age of impiety, amongst a dreadful and a cruel race of 
mortals, was a devout man, who displayed the learning of the 
Vidt in books of moral tales. 


XXV. 

His profound and pleasing language like GSngi, flowing in a 
triple coarse (3,) and constant stream, purifietk and delighteth. 

XXVI, 

Ha, to whom, and to those of whose generation, men were 
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wont to resort as it were to BrSkmi, waited so long in expectation 
of being a father, that, at length, he bimaelf arrived at the state of 
a child. 

XXVII. 

By him was recorded here upon this lasting column, the superior 
beauty of whose shaft catcheth the eye of the beholder, whose 
aspiring height is as boundless as his own ideas, which is, as it 
were, a stake planted in the breast of /foiw, (i,) and on whose 
top sits Tirkskyd, (z,) the foe of serpents, and favourite bird of 
Marti, the line of bis own dticent 

XXVIII. 

GMkr, like his fame, having wandered to the extremity of 
the world, and descended even unto its foundation, was exalted 
here with a serpent in his mouth. 

This work was executed by the artist BShtdaa BkUrd,. 

<>;) Tmc. 

daowK adW OrNT. 
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REMARKS OH the TWO PRECEDING PAPERS. 


BY THE PEESIDEIfT. 


^0 man haa greater reaped than m^ielf for tbe talents of Mr. Wil> 
KINS, who, by decyphering and caplaiaing the old SoMKrit insciiptioos 
biely found m tbeie pronncci, baa performed more than any other Euro- 
ptan had learning enough to iccompliah, or than any Atitlic bad industry 
enough even to undertake: but lome doubts having arisen in my mind coo- 
ccrning a few passages in the two preceding translations, I venture to pro¬ 
pose them in the form of notes with entire deference to his judgment. 

P. IIS. /. IS. 7)iu fortune PriiKt —Is not the first couplet in 
honour of Buddhs, one of whose names, in the AmaratA, is Sucata ? 
A fMmtr of his tenets would have been denominated a in the 

derivative form. We must observe, that the AiiuUKi, or Saugab, are 
railed AtAdtb by tbe Brihmans, whom they opposed; but it is mere invec¬ 
tive ; and this very grant fully disproves the calumny, by admitting a future 
state of rewards and puniihments. Sucat was a reformer; and every 
reformer must expect to be calumniated. 

P. Its. A 11. WhtH hit inumtrailt army —The third stanxa in the 
original is here omitted, either by an oversight, or because the same image 
of rnttping tlephaab occurs afterwards, and might have been thought super¬ 
fluous in this place: nevertheless, I insert a literal translation of it. 

“ By whom, having conquer^ the earth as far as the ocean, it sMi lefi, 
'‘as being unprofitably seised i so Ar dtdand: and hit elephants weeping 
“ saw again in the forests their kindred, whose-eyes-irw»-full-of-tears.’' 

P. II]. /. II, Of many caantrUt —The Ara^'/i insist that Kithira- 
eita, in the original, is the name of a particular country, 

P. 115. /. ao. Dabdia iht iii Samial —That is, yMr,- for Samvat 
is only an abbreviation of This date, therefore, might only 

mean the thirty-third year 0/ iki Kimft rtign; but, since Vickaua ditva 
was surnamed tht fot rf Saca, and is praised by that name in a preceding 
slanu, we may safely infer, that the grant was dated thirty-three years after 
the death of that iUnitrious Emperor, whom (he king of Gaur, though a 
sovereign prince, acknowledged as lord paramount of /mAh. 

P. ISO. Vnte II A virtaaatpritut —Many stanaas in this inscrip¬ 
tion prove, that the SinEfya family were not priam, but that some of them 
were prime minitten to tbe kings of Gaar, or Stngal, according to this 
comparative genealogy: 


Kinga 
Go'ra'la. 
UHOtiiarA'La. 
Di'yavala. B. C 
Ra'jvaM'La. 

S'u’KAPA LA. 

Na 'KA TAMAPA LA. 


Ministen*. 

Pa'mcha'la. 

Gabca. 

Dbbiiiapa’ni. 

Sohb'swaba. 

Ct'DA'BAMtS'RA. 

GtntAVAUlS'BA. 


a 

A. C. 67. * _ 

So that, teekoning thirty years to a generation, we may date the Pillar of 
Gubavauis’iia in tbe sixty^eventh year afitr Christ. A PaaiUt named 
KAfoHA'cA'iiTA, with whom 1 read the o^inal, appear^ struck with my te- 
mark on the two families, and ad^ed it without hesitation ; hot if it be 
jus^ the second suiua must be dilerently bterpreted. I suspect Dharma, 
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Ihc Rtnini or yirfme, lo be the true mdini, inttctd of Dthtr- 

mya, or virt»Mt and have no doubt that mud be aubttiluled for 
/ori^ : the lense «iU then be, that Indka «wr m/rr iu tit Etti emfy ,■ and, 
Ikfugk rwA«pi/, iad betn iitJtaUd tvtn t/un iy tkt Daityas of TiAaivA Aaf 
that DHAaHA mat made saveniga mvr him im ail faartin. 

P, ISO. Verve V. inast eauMiry —The origiital u: 

1 t^vajanaca'nm^iahgajamadaiiimyai^ch'hiUtiaAghatdh. 
i gaun picutlvwarAvJnrciranaihpushyaiutiuindgirdh, 
ina nan'da stamayodaya runa'jala'd a' var'ira'iidway&t, 
nhyit yasya bhuwaii'i chacira carada'ii irl ddvapalb nripak. 

The father of Ktvi is ctie Afahhidra mountain in the south, in which that 
river tias its source ; as tlie father of Gauhi' is the in the north, 

where Is'waka, who Jiasa maaa on his forehead, u believed often to reside: 
hence Ra dka ca'nta proposed a conjectural emendation, which muM 
have done honour to bCALicea or Bentley. Instead of indra, which is a 
name of the sun, he reads indu, or the maan, by changing only a teaall 
straight line into a small curve; and then the stanza will run thui: 

By whose policy the great Prince De'vapa’la made the earth tributary, 
from the father of Xa’S, whose-piles-of rocks-are-moui-wiih-jiiiee-fron-the- 
heads'of-lascivious-elephants, to the-fatber-of-GAUai, whoie-white-moun- 
lains-are-brightened-wuh-beamS'from-ihe-moan-oMswAKA,-**/ as far as Ihe- 
two4Kean s w hose- wateis-are-red-with-the-ruing-and-wii h-lhe-aetl ing-Suo. 

The words connected by hyphens are compounds in Suaseril. 

P. 121. Verse VI. Stihmuian —1 understand mwiora in this place to 
mean the leisure of the minister ftom public affairs, for which even the 
king waited at ttie head of his army. 

P. I2I. Verse VII. Sums ^ Pe^t —The com moo sense of pit'ha it e 
ehair, seat, or throne , and in this sense it occurs in the thirteenth verse. 
Vd upacheh'k<sbiplt''Juim, or v.iitk-as-seal-as-iri^-ds 4 kt-maan, appears to be 
the compound epithet oidsunam, or ehair state, which though the king 
had often given to his minister, yet, abashed by hit wisdom, and apptchen- 
Bive of his popularity, he had himself ascended his throne with fear, 

P. I SI. Verse X. The tenth stanza is extremely difficult at it contains 
many words with two meanings, applied in oim sense to the Minister 
Ce’da’na Mis’ka, but, in another, to Ca bttce'va, the Indian Mars: thus, 
•n the first hemistich, » Ukin meat jf»», or a ptateek ; t'idhd, a bright fiamt, 
or a crest ; and satti, either power or a tpeat. As the verse is differently 
understood, H may be a description of the Brdhmea or of the {>eiiy. 

P. Its. Vene XU. The Brdhmani of this province insist, that by the 
four Vidyit’t, or branches of knaadedge, are meant the four Vlddt, not the 
Upatddds, Of Medicine, Archery, Music, and Meehania ; and they Cite 
two diatichs from the Agnipardtsa, in which eighteen V^yd's are enumeiA- 
ted, and among them the four Vedas . three only of^which are menlionad 
in the Amard^ and in several older books. In this verse also Ra 'dma'* 
ra'NT has displayed his critical sagacity : instead of ndla he reads hdla ; 
and, if hii conjecture be right, we must add, “ erv* when he was a 

P. iij. Vers* XVI. Constant to her iard— 9 .e.‘T,aacA-trT reads 
aseapafya^, or thildlest, for anupatyayd; Sati having borne ao ehiidrm dll 
she became regenerate in the person of Pa nVATi'. 

P. 124. Veise XXIII. It oMnably bare him tto fruit—’Tht 
itania it uncommonly obaenre \ it begins with the words yaairtaUdea, tka 
two first ayllahlea of which certainly mean a wamt ; but several PaadBt, 
who were consulted aput, are of opinion, that/k is the relative, of which 
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Mine worj in the nnsculine gender, signifying jjAwA, it the Mtecedent, 
though ii.'ri expressed : they explain the whole sunxi thus ThM ifath, 
“vijich uiiii'- forth {fufiathtii-a) inconsiderately, of which tktn tens 
" no fruit, he tens a maa who spoke nothing of that kind for his own grati- 
ticnion' A. wot a mm also, Dy whom oo present-of>pIaythinp was ever 
"£inn, wh'ch the suppliant having received goes to another iwen hav-ttifid 
"Kiu'r" If the relative had been yan in the luater gender, 1 should 
have arqiiinced in the translation offered by the J’iutdits ; bat the suppres- 
■ ion if Ml loaietial a word as ifach, wh,ch, indeed, is commonly fiminine 
in "ianstnl, apjicars unwarrantably harsh according to fimipeM ides of 
»7:i'.'iu< tion. 

>' 134. Verse XXVI. If the preceding interprets non be just, the 
of.jee! >>i ihe pillar was to perpetuate the names of Gvhava Mi.s'ba and 
1 1 '. ar.i rMor^ t and this verse must imply, that he txfetUi to receive from Jku 
'W'li icmi the fims^Uu mhidt At koi^formoi to kUforefathtn. 
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V. 

SOME ACCOUNT OF THE 

SCULPTURES AHn RUINS at MAVALIPURAM. 

A PLACE'APKW miles north of SADRAS. and K(I0WN TOSBAMKH by 
THE NAME OC the SEVEN PAGODAS. 

BY WI'LUAM chambers, ESQ. 


amidst inquiries after the histories and antiquities of Asia 
at large, those of that division of it in which this society resides, 
■nay seem on many accounts to lay claim to a particular share of its 
attention, a few hints put down from recollection, concerning souk 
monuments of Hindoo antiquity, which, thouf;h situated in the 
neighbourhood of liurefton settlements on the Cheremandel coast, 
have hitherto been little observed, may it is conceived, be accept¬ 
able, at least as they may possibly give rim hereafter to moK ac¬ 
curate observations, and more complete discoveries on the same 
subject The writer of this account went first to view them in the 
year 1772 and curiosity led him thither again in 1776 , but as he 
neither measured the distances nor sise of the objects, nor com¬ 
mitted to writing at the time the observations he made on them, 
he hopes to be excused if, after the lapse of so many years, hb 
recollection should fail him in some respects, and his account fall 
far short of that precision and exactness, which might have been 
expected, had there then existed in India so powerful an inoentiva 
to diligent inquiry, and accurate communication, as the establish¬ 
ment of this society must now prove. 

The monuments he mean.s to describe, appear to be the re¬ 
mains of some great city, that has been ruined many centuries 
ago; they are situated close to the sea, between Coitlong and 
Sadras, somewhat remote from the high road, that leads to the 
diflerent Bstwopiaa settlementa And when he visited them in 
177C, there was still a native village adjoining to them, which 
retaiiKd the ancient name, and in which a number of Brohmuis 
resided, that seemed perfectly well acquainted with the subjects of 
most of the sculptures to be seen there, 

»9 
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The rack, or rather hili of stone, on which greiit part o< these 
works are execiiteit, is one of the principal marks for mariners as 
they approaeh the coast, and to them the pUce is known hy the name 
of the Pagados, possibly because the summits of the rock have 

presented them with that idea as they passed: but it must be con> 
fesaed, that no aspect which the hill assumes, as viewed on the 
shore, seems at all to authorise this notion \ and there are circums¬ 
tances, which will be mentioned in the sequel, that would lead one 
to suspect, that this name has arisen from some sudi number of 
Pagados that formerly stood here, and in time have been buried in 
the waves. But, be that as it may, the appellation by which the 
natives distinguish it, is of a quite difTerent origin: in their lan¬ 
guage, which is the Tammitf, (improperly termed Malabar^ the 
place is called Mivalipuram, which, in Shmscrit, atid the languages 
of the more northern Hmdoot, would be MahAbalip&r, or the 
City of tht gnat BaiL For the TamuitaHr, (or Maiabars^ having 
no A in their alphabet, are under a necessity of shortening the 
Shanterit word makd,gnat, and write it md*. They are obliged also, 
for a similar reason, to substitute a v for a in words of Shanterit, 
or other foreign original that begin with that letter; and the syllable 
ms, tt the end, is merely a termination, which, like um in Latin, 
is generally annexed to neuter substancevf. To this etymology of 
the name of this place it may be proper to add, that BM! is the 
name of a hero very famous in Hindoo romance ; and that the river 
Mgvaitgonga, which waters the eastern side of Ctjlont, where the 
Tamdk language also prevails, has probably taken its name from 
him, as, according to that orthography, it apparently signifies the 
Gmtgot of the great BW 

The rock, or hill of stone, above mentioned, is that which first 
engrosses the attention on approaching the place; for, as it rises 
abruptly out of a level plain of great extent, consists chiefly of one 
single stone, and is situated very near to the sea beach, it is such a 
kind of object as an inquisitive treveller would naturally turn aside 
to examine. Its shape la also singular and romantic, and, from ■ dls- 

‘nuTSaieSteSeanaewlinlult. he On aienifiatiaii it awri. 

ttaUiialMti tlia, wkn lat s^nra tma m, b* alMa Ua NmSmi SiaaaSeaw 
Watotatil ihr l» «r ihaii lehfiM, it vmia by the TtmmSiMiu fltet whkh It ttattilhn 
Wiba hai attbuctasbr W ibtir laaguact. xid aa aiitliht oT Aaia f ttt uaMlIait, ta laM bate 
aafaaHe:artnk ibtuiaameni^M awbs ibt Aauae«. vbehsta • 4iO at Fa lbs 
UpSaT-aatbea. VaLLDuMfi. Pat. 
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Unt view, has an appearance like some antique and loRy ediBoc. 
On coming near to the foot of the rock from the north, works of 
imagery* and sculpture croud so thick upon the eye, as might 
seem to favour the idea of a petrified town, like those that have 
been fabled in different parts of the the world by too credulous 
travcllerst- Proceeding on by the foot of the hill, on the side facing 
the sea, there is a pagoda rising out of the ground, of one solid 
stone, about sixteen or eighteen feet high, which seems to have 
been cut upon the spot out of a detached rock, that has been 
found of a proper size for that purpose. The top is arched, 
and the style of architecture, according to which it is formed, 
different from any now used in those parts. A little further 
on, there appears upon an huge surface of stone, that juts out 
a little from the side of the hill, a numerous group of human 
figures in bass relief, considerably larger than life, representing the 
roost remarkable persons, whose actions are celebrated in the 
Maidiiartl, each of them in an attitude, or with weapons or other 
insignia, expressive of his character, or of some one of his most 
famous exploits. All these figures are, doubtless, much lest distinct 
than they were at first; for, upon comparing these and the rest of 
the sculptures that are exposed to the sea air, with others at 
the same place, whose situation has afforded them proteetkm from 
that element, the difference is striking; the former being every 
where much defaced, while the others arc fresh as recently finished. 
This defacement is no where more observable, than in the |Hece 
of sculpture which occurs next in the order of description. This 
is an excavation in another part of the east side of the great rack, 
which appears to have been made on the same plan, and for tbu 
same purpose that Chowltrics arc usually built in that country; that 
is to say, for the accommodation of travellers. The rock is hol¬ 
lowed out to the size of a spacious room, and two or three rows of 
pillsrs are left, as a seeming support to the mountainous mass of 
stone which forms the roof. Of what pattern these pillars have ori¬ 
ginally been, it is not easy now to conjecture j for the air of the 
sea greatly corroded them, as well as all the other parts of the 

• kmaag am atlM. Aa^soiii t M, Mneu <te aitcMkia. m iramm W tka 
■iwnw Mil irtnilinii mur altw Mil: k (OMlMi at n» Maliin cm mi ^ w mmc, 

■MoTttBiaaMMfnf pMM^WWiifaMkwkia^UwlMMiMiathStMA 

tlwSaAWVTMk. F. W, WHt- 
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cave, And this circumstance renders it difficult to discover, at 
hrst sight, that there is a scene of sculpture on the side fronting 
the entrance. The natives, however, point it out, and the subject 
of it is manifestly that of Krtthen attending the herds of Nu»d 
dune, the AJiatlus of the Hindoos ; from which circumstance, 
KrubeH is also called Copanl, or the cowherd, as ApeUo was en¬ 
titled A'owiui. 

The objects which seem next to claim regard, arc those upon the 
hilt itself, the ascent of which, on the north, is, from its natural 
shape, gradual and easy at first, and is in other parts rendered more 
so. by very excellent steps cut out in several places, where the com¬ 
munication would be difficult or impracticable without them. A 
winding stair of this sort leads to a kind of temple cut out of the solid 
rock, with some figures of idols in high relief upon its walls, very 
well finished, and perfectly fresh, as it faces the west, and is there¬ 
fore sheltered from the sea air. From tlii.s temple again there arc 
flights of steps, that seem to have led to some edifice, formerly 
standing upon the hill ; nor docs it seem absurd to suppose, that 
this may have been a palace, to wliich this temple, as a place ut 
worship, may have appcitaincd. For, besides the small detached 
ranges of stairs that are here and there cut in the rock, and seem as 
if they had once led to difTcrcnt part.s of one great building, there 
appear in many pl.ices, small water channels cut also in the rock, 
as if for drains to an hon-.e ; and the whole top of the hill is streu ?d 
wilh small round pieces of brick, which may be sU]>poscd, from 
their appearance, til have been worn down to their present form, 
during the lapse of many ages. On ascending the hill b)' its slop': 
on the noitli, a very .singular piece of ^Cldpturi: prc.sents itself to 
view. On a plain surface of tlic ruck, whicli may once have served 
as Uie floor of s.imc apartment, there is a platform of stone, about 
eight or nine feet long, by three or four wide, in a situation 
rather elevated, with two or three steps leading up to it, per(<-ctly 
retcmbling a rouch nr bed, and a lion very well executed at the 
upper end of it by way of pillow, the whole of one piece, being pait 
of the hill itself This the £raA>/ir>ir, in h.ihilants of the place, call 
iilr M »f DlKtmAtdjak, or JtidnkUr, the eldest of the five brothers, 
whose fortunes and exploits are the leading subject in the Makit- 
Mdrt/, And at a considerable distance from this, at such a dis- 
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Iflitcp* iridccdf as the apArttnctit of the woinrn fni^ht be supposed 
to be from Chrft of the men, is a b*lh excavated also from llie solid 
rock, with steps in the inside, which ihe BraimiHS call the bath of 
Drcfrdy^ the wife of Jndtsk1tr his liiothrrs. How much credit 

is due to this tradition, and whether this stone conch may not 
have been anciently used as a kind of tlitonc rallier than a bed, is 
matter for future inquiry. A circumstance, however, which m;iy, 
seem to favour this idea is, that a throne in the i>j(AaicriV, and 
other Hindoo lanjruages, is called Stag/tittn, which is composed of 
the words Singh, a lion , and dun, a scat. 

These are all that appear on that part of the upper surface of 
the hill, the ascent to which is on the north; but, on descending 
from thence, you are led round the hill to the opposite side, m 
which there are steps cut from the bottom to a place near the sum¬ 
mit, where is an excavation that seems to have been intended for a 
place of worship, and contains various sculptures of Hindoo Deities, 
The most remarkable of these, is a gigantic figure of Visknoo, asleep 
on a kind of bed, with a huge snake wound about in many coils by 
way of pillow for his head ; and these figures, according to the 
manner of this place, are all of one piece, hewn from the body of 
the rock. 

But though these works may be deemed stupendous, they are 
surpassed by others that arc to be seen at the ilislancc of about a 
mile, or a mile and an half, to the southward of the lull They con¬ 
sist of two Pagodas, of about thirty feet long by twenty feet wide, 
and about as many in heighth, cut out o'^ the solid rock, and each 
consisting originally of one single stone. Near these also stand an 
elephant full as big as life, and a lion much larger than the natural 
siae. but very well executed, each hewn also out of one stone. 
None of the pieces that have fallen off in cutting tiwse extraordi¬ 
nary sculptures, are now to be found near or any where in the 
neighbourhood of them, so that there is no means of ascertaining 
the degree of labour and time that has been spent upon them nor 
the site of the rock or rocks from which they have been hewn.a cir¬ 
cumstance which renders their appearance the more siiikim» and 
singular. And though their situation is very near the sea-licach, they 
have not suffered at all by the corrosive air of that clement, which 
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has provided them with a defence ajjainst itself, by throwing up 
before them a high bank, that completely shelters them. There is 
also great symmetry in their form , though that of the Pagodas is 
differeiil from tlie Style of architecture, according to winch idol 
temples are now built in that country. Tile hitter resembles the 
LgyfiUiin; for the tuwers arc always tiyrainidical, and the gales 
and roofs flat, and without arches ; but these vculpluics appiuach 
nearer to the Golhu taste, being surmounted by arched roufs or 
domes, that alc nut setiiicneiilar, Out cniii[i'.ised of t»rj segments of 
circles meeting in a point ut top. It is also obscitable that the 
lion in this group of ss.iilptuies, as well us that upon the stone 
couch above inrntioned, urc perfectly just rcpii’^eiitatnms of the 
true lion ; and tlie nativc.s there give them the name, which is 
always understood to mean a lion in the Httidoo language, to wit, 
Siagh ; blit the figure, which they have made to represent that uniinal 
in their id»l temples for centuiics past, though it bears the same 
appellation, is a distorted monster, totally unlike the original ; 
insomuch that it liaS hum hence been suppo.sed that the lion was nut 
anciently kiiuw ti in this country, and that Stush was a name given 
to a monster tli.it existed only in litiuioo ruinancc. Hut it is j'Uiii 
that that uiiiiiKil was well known to the authors of these wink.;, who, 
ill manners as well arts, seem to Lave diflcied iiiucli fioiii the 
modern Hindoos. 

There are two circumstances attending these monuments, 
w Inch cannot but excite great curiosity, and on which future iii- 
<)uiries may possibly throw some light. One is, that,.on one of 
the Pagodas last mentioned, there is an insciiptioii of a sinj^lc 
line, in a character at present unkown to the Hindoiis. It icscmbles 
neither the Diyva-migttt nor any of the various characters coiiiicci- 
rd with or derived from it, which have come to tlie writer's know¬ 
ledge from any part of Hindostan. Nor did it, at the time he 
viewed it, appear to correspond witli any character, AsiMic or 
Enr^an, that is commonly known. He had not then, however, 
seen the alphabet of the Z>ii/}c, the learned language of the 
StauttK, a sight of \vliich has since raised in his mind a suspicion, 
that there is a near afliiiity between them, if tiic character be not 
identically the >amc. Rut as these conjectures, after such a lapse 
of time, are soincwliat vague, and the subject of them is perhaps 
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yet within the reach of our rewarches, it is to be hoped that some 
method may be fallen upon of procuring an exact copy of this 
inscription. 

The other circumstance is, that though the outward form of 
the Pagodas is complete, the ultimate design of them has mani¬ 
festly not been accomplished, but seems to have been defeated by 
some extraordinary convulsion of nature. For the western side 
of the most northerly one, is excavated to the depth of four or 
five feet, and a row of pillars left on the outside to support the 
roof; but here the work has been stopped, and an uniform rent of 
about four inches breadth has been made throughout the solid 
rock, and appears to extend to its foundations, which are probably 
at a prodigious depth below the surface of the ground. That this 
rent has happened since the work begun, or while it was carrying 
on, cannot be doubted ; for the marks of the mason's tools arc 
perfectly visible in the excavated part on both sides of the rent, 
in such a manner as to show plainly that they have been divided 
by it. Nor is it reasonable to suppose that such a work woulrl 
ever have been designed, or begun, upon a rock tliat had previously 
been rent in two. 

Nutliing less than an earthquake, and that a violent one, could 
apparently have produced such a fissure in the solid rock: and that 
this has been the case in point of fact, may be gathered from other 
circumstances, which it is necessary to mention in an account of this 
curious place. 

The great rock above described is at some small distance from 
the sea, perhaps fifty or an hundred yards, and m that space the 
village before mentioned stood in t But close to the sea 
are the remains of a Pagoda, built of brick, and dedicated to S^, the 
greatest part of which has evidently been swallowed up by that 
element; for the door of the innermost apartment, in which the 
idol is placed, and before which there are always two or three spa¬ 
cious courts surrounded with walls, is now washed by the waves; 
and the pillar used to discover the meridian at the time of found¬ 
ing the Pagoda* is seen standing at some distance in the sea. In 
the ncighbourbood of this building there are some detached rocks, 

* Sc* U. GcMil, Vol. I. P><* ISL 
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waiihed aiiio the waves, on which there appear soilptntes, Utough 
now much worn and defaced. And the natives of the place declared 
to the tnitci of this account, that the mote aged people among 
them remembered to have seen the tops of several Pagodas (ar out 
in the sea, which being covered with copper (probably gilt) were 
particularly visible at sun rise, as their shinii^ surface used then 
to reflect the sun’s rays, but that now that effect was no longer pro¬ 
duced, as the copper bad since become incrosted with mould and 
verdegrease. 

These circumstances look much like the effects of a sudden 
inundation ; and the rent in the rock above described makes it 
reasonable to conjecture, that an earthquake, may have caused the 
sea to overflow its boundaries, and that these two formidable 
enemies may have joined, to destroy this once magnificent dty. 
The account which the Brnkmiau, natives of the place, gave of its 
origin and downfal, partly, it should seem, on the authority of the 
Uakaik&rit, and partly on that of later records, at the same time 
that it countenances this idea, contains some other curious parti¬ 
culars, which may seem to render it worthy of attention. Nor 
ought it to be rejected on account of that fabulous garb, in which 
all nations, but especially those of the east, have always clad the 
events of early sges, 

" Hirinitht^n (said they) was a gigantic prince, that rolled 
" up the earth into a shapeless mass, and carried it down to the 
“ abyss, whither PuAhm followed him in the shape of an hog, 
“killed him with his tusks, and replaced the earth in its original 
“situation. The younger brother of Hirinkchtrtn was Htrinakat- 
“Mp, who succeeded him in his kingdom, and refused to do homage 
“to Visknee. He had a son named /’m/zbiud’, who at an early 
“ age openly disapproved this part of his father's conduct, being 
“ under the tuition of S^ktt&ehArj. His father persecuted him on 
“ this account, banished him, and even sought to kill him, but was 
“ prevented by the interposition of heaven, which appeared on 
“ the side of Prathaud. At length Hirinahanap was softened, 
“ and recalled his son to his court, where, as he sat in full assembly, 
“ he began again to argue with him gainst the supremacy of 
“ yiiktue, boasted that he himself was lord of all the visible world. 
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“ and asked what VUMnof could pretend to cnoie. PtalJuuid re- 
plied« that Vishnoo hod no fixed abode, but was present every 
" where. Is he, said his father, in that pillar f Yes, re.urncd I'ral- 
"hMtd. Then let him come forth, said Hirxmkanap; and, ri>i D™ 
** from his scat, struck the pillar with his foot; upon which 
*' in the Naratinf^hah Avtdr, that is to say, with a body like a man, 
‘ but an head like a lion, came out of the pillar, and tore Hinun- 
" kitssaf in pieces. Vishnao then fixed Pralhaud on his father's 
" throne; and his rei^ was a mild and virtuous one, and as such 
" was a contrast to that of his father. He left a son named Nama- 
" chet, who inherited his power and his virtues, and was the father 
'• of Baler, the founder of the once magnificent city of ATahihali- 
“poor, the situation of which is said to be described in the following 
" verse, taken from the MakabbArtt. 

>rtc3n » 

Tltc sense of which is literally this; 

“ South of the Ganges two hundred Yojen 
“Five Yojen* westward from Ihe eastern sea. 

Such is the Brahinia account of the ortgia of tliis {ilace. The 
sequel of its history, according to them, is as follows ■ 

"The son of Dalet was BauAeheren, who 1 -, represented as a 
"giant with a thousand hands. Anurttlh, the son of AroAr/r.camc 
“ to his court in disguise, and seduced his daughter, which pro- 
"duced a wac, in the course of which Auuredh was tal;eii prisoner, 
“and brought to AtahAbahpoor , upon which K'ldtru came m 
■' person from his capital DuArikak, and laid aey.c to the place, 
" i'fi guarded the gates, and fought for BauArlirren, who wor^liip- 

• The t'M Its iiMWire oftm iwsitio>nd in the SkztutrK borts, sn.l. jiiunliiii; m wit^ 
KCIMBII. I> Moal to nio», iiecnnlin( m olhcis incire tmthik niitr. Jim .it Hr ii r.ii- ilif ilii- 
tancehm mcniiDiMri, betmen lliu place nnil the (#a*avi. it pfiitlii;iiiu.> njiigHHicU. ..11.I 
will catrr ui far Kiiiih of Ctylm. This huwcwri, is no, lutpriunir in an //icWw p<»'ii. 
front tile feisml lint: it iccfns preor cl^. Ihni Uus oly, at ihc lilfif Ibis vcric was tiWli|M 4 Cn, 
laiai blue Hoad ol a frcoi diHucc icom tbr na. 
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“ped him with his thousand hands ; but Kritken found means to 
“ overthrow Stb, and having taken the city, cut off all Baniaurtn’t 
" hands, except two, with which he obliged him to do him homage. 
“ He continued in subjection to Krishen till his death ^ after which 
“a long period ensued, in which no mention is any where made 
“ of this place, till a prince arose, whose name was MaUrkertn, who 
“ restored the kingdom to great splendour, and enlarged and beau- 
" tified the capital. But in his time the calamity is said to have 
" happened by which the city was entirely destroyed ; and the 
"cause and manner of it have been wrapt up by the Brahmais in 
** the following fabulous narration. MttltektrtH, (say they,) in an 
"excursion which he made one day alone, and in disguise, came to 
"a garden in the environs of the city, where was a fountain so 
" inviting, that two celestial nymphs had come down to bathe there. 
" The Rajah became enamoured of one of them, who condescended 
*' to allow of his attachment to her ■, and she and her sister nymph 
" used thenceforward to have frequent interviews with him in that 
" garden. On one of those occasions, they brought with them a 
"male inhabitant of the heavenly regions, to whom they intro- 
"duced the Rajah; and between him and MaUdurtn. a strict 
" friendship ensued; in consequence of which he agreed, at the 
" RajoRt earnest request, to carry him in disguise to see the court 
"of the divine lader, a favour never before granted to any mortal. 

Rajah returned from thence with new ideas of spleixfourand 
* magnihcencc, which he immediately adopted in regulating his 
" court, and his retinue, and in beautifying his seat of government 
"By this means MakMaltpear became soon celebrated beyond all 
" the cities of the earth - and an account of its magnificence 
"having been brought to the gods assembled at the court of/ndlrr, 
" their jealousy was so much excited at it, that they sent orders to 
" the God of the Sea to let loose his billows, and overftow a place 
"which impiously pretended to vie in splendour with their celestial 
" mansions. This command be obeyed, and the city was at once 
" overflowed by that furious clement, nor has it ever since been able, 
“to rear its head." 

Such is the mode in which the Brahmins choose to account 
for ttie signal overthrow of a place devoted to dieir wretched 
superstilioM. 
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It ii not, however, improbable, that the rest of this history 
may conuin, like the mythology of Gruc* and Ronu, a great deal 
of real matter of fact, though enveloped in dark and figurative 
representations. Through the disguise of these we may discern 
some imperfect records of great events, and of revolutions that 
have happened in remote times; and they perhaps merit our 
attention the more, as it is not likely that any records of ancient 
Hindto history exist but in this obscure and fantastic dress. Their 
poets seem to have been their only historians, as well as divines; 
and whatever they relate, is wrapped up in this bui lesque garb, 
set ofif, by way of ornament, with circumstances hugely incredible 
and absurd, and all this without any date, and in no other order 
or method, than such as the poet's fancy suggested, and found most 
convenient Nevertheless, by comparing names and grand events, 
recorded by them, with those interspersed in the histories of other 
nations, and by calling in the assistance of ancient monuments, 
coins, and inscriptions, as occasion shall offer, some probable 
conjectures, at least, if not important discoveries, may, it is hoped, 
be made on these interesting subjects. It is much to be regretted, 
that a blind aeal, attended with a total want of curiosity, in the 
MohammedM governors of this country, have been so hostile 
to the preservation of Hindoo monuments and coins. But a spirit 
of inquiry among Buroptam may yet perhaps be successful; and 
an instance, which relates to the place above described, though ia 
itself a subject of regret, leaves room to hope that futurity may 
yet have in store some useful discoveries. The Kausy of Madrai, 
who bad often occasion to go to a place in the neighbourhood of 
MiiJi4bai^oor, assured the writer of this account, that within his 
remembrance a ryot uf those parts had found, in plowing his 
ground, a pot of gold artd silver coins, with characters on them 
which no one in those parts, Hindoo or Mohammedan, was able to 
decypher. He added, however, that all search for them would now 
be vain, for they had doubtless been long ago devoted to the 
crucible, as, in their original form, no one there thought them of 
any value. 

The inscription on the Pagoda mentioned above, is an ol^ect 
which, in this p^nt of view, appears to merit great attention. 
That the conjecture, however, which places it among the languages 
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of Siam, may not seem in itself chimerical, the following passages 
from some authors of repute are here inserted, to show, that the 
Idea of a communication having formerly subsisted between that 
country and the coast of ChoromanM, is by no means without 
foundation ; nay, that there is some affinity, even at this day, 
betkveen the Baiie and some of the Hindoo languages: and that 
the same mode of worship seems formerly to have prevailed in 
the Deetan, which is now used the ,SM»Kre. 

Monsieur DE la LoubERE, in his excellent account of 
Siam, speaks thus of the origin of the Baite language. 

* The Siamese, says he, do not mention any country where the 
“ Balic language, which is that of their laws and their religion, is at 
“ present in use. They suppose, indeed, on the report of some 
" among them, who have been on the coast of Choromandel, that it 
** bears some resemblance to some of the dialects of that country ; 

“ but they at the same time allow, that the character in which it is 
" written it not known but among themselves. The secular Mis- 
" sionaries settled at Siam believe that this language is not entirely 
“a dead one^ because they have seen in th«r hospital a man from 
** the neighbourhood of Cape Comorin, who mixed several Balic 
* words in his discourse, declaring that they were in use in his 
“ country, and that he himself had never studied nor knew any 
“ other than hii mother tongue. They at the same time mention, 
” as matter of certainty, that the religion of the Siamese comes from 
” those parts ; as they have read in a Balic book that Soramonaco- 
” dom, the idol of the Siamese, was the son of a King of Ceylone*.’* 
The language of the man mentioned in this passage, who came 
from the neighbourhood of Comorin, could be no other than 
the TeMx/tr; but the words here alluded to may very possibly have 
been derivatives from the ,S'Aitiiumr, common to both that and the 
Balie. 

* '*LatSiueit INniHBiiiMii kunm tVi\. ouUlantw Till stum cell* dr Inn M> ct 
“d* feur kIiskxi, n« mii|in^hu)t at uiagr 111 luvpvxianm a la nnle. nir Ir nppuR dr 
•' qurlM n . m, ilivnlre m, qiai em rtv a U cdtc dr CanmHidrt. qiir li bnrue Balic a qii^ar 
NMBBlaMr awe qurlqa on daa diainu dr er pait la. man ila eonwimuii m m*iia trmpi 
I' mir laa lenira dc U lan|ur Balieat <om tomun qw Chet nu. Leu MmicmaHn idailim 
" a liiain cro^i qae cMIr laiiciw B'm f«a tnotniiKBi awne . sam qu'ila mii ni dan 
*1 Uoidlal un hemme da ctmrou du Cap dc Comonn, qiu mctoit plosirn miili Bnlii ttatm 
•• m Luimcr. aMimni qiu'<b emral n aatr a ao pan, ri wk kiy a'auu nbiau uiidM, tt 
"M que M laiq^ antmilli. Ila daaaaK d'adlram pour eanam qur U laUgloa dta 
** Siamw vim de era quanien la, pardc quUi oal ladiai aa liviv Balie que duamodmaJoa 
■* iiaa la Saaaa adaiial. aud SN d'awka^ da t’iile da Ceylsaa,'' 
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In another part of the same work, where the author treats 
of the history of S^mmamgctdtm at lar^, on the authority of the 
Bafic books, he Hys; 

'* The father of Sommonacodora, according to the same Balk 
” book, was a King of Tevc Lanca, that is to say of the famous 
" Ceylonc*.” 

Here it is observable, that, while the country of Simm seems 
to be utterly unknown, both to the natives of Ctybur and /fmdbr* 
Am, C^loiu, should nevertheless be so well known to the SUmtu, 
and under the same appellation it bears in tbe SksnteriL An 


epithet is also here prefixed to it, which seems to be the same as 
that used by the /fundbar in speaking of that island ; for they also 
call it, in Shanterit, Dtvt Lanta, or Air Saertd Laata. From several 
passages in the same work it also appears, that the SkaMMoil word 
Makd, which signifies gnat, is constantly used in the Balk langa> 
age in the same sense. And the names of tiie days of the week are 
most of them the same in SkanserU and in B^ie, as may be seen in 
the following comparison of them. 


Skanscrit. 

Aditta-vftr, 

Soma-vlr, 

Mungela-vkr, 

Bonta-vlr, 

Brahspati-vir, 

Soucra-vlr, 

Sany-vAr. 


Balk. 

Van Athit, 
Vanrf Tchln, 
Van Angkaan, 
Van Pout, 

Van Prataout, 
Van Souc, 
VanSloa, 


Sunday. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 


The same author gives, in another [dace, an account of a 
pretended print of a foot on a rock, which is an o^cct of worship 
to the Siamtu, and is called/*raAd/,or the venerable foot. Por 
/nl, in BiUk, he says, signifies vtmarMt, which agrees with gr^r 
and Braautht in Skaastrit ; and bit in the same tongue is a foot, 
as pid in Skaascrit. After which be goes on to say : 

" We know that in (he island of Ceytooe, there is a pretended 
* print of a human foot, irilirh has kmg been held in great venera- 
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“tiofi. It repfctentB, doubtless, the left foot; for the Sfomese f»y 
•• that Sommonacodom set his right foot on their Praitt, nnd his left 
” foot at Lanca*." 

From Knox’s History of Ctylont it appears, that the impces* 
sioo here spoken of is upoo the hill called, by the 
HamaitU; by AJam’t Ptak; and that the natives 

believe it to be the foot-step of their great idol Bitddaa; between 
the worship of whom, as described by Knox, and that of Som' 
mnuttedam, as related by M. DE LA LOUNERE, ftiere is a Striking 
resemblance in many particulars; which it may be proper here to 
enumerate. 

lit. Besides the foot-steps above mentioned, there is a land 
of tree (which, from description, appears to be the P^ tre^ so 
srell known in India) which the Ckingtt^s bold sacred to Bmddam, 
and the Sianuu to Svmmanaadom ; insomuch that the lattes 
deem it meritorious to hang themselves upon iL The CkiagittgfS 
call it Bagakak ; for gakak, in their language, signifies a tree ; and 
fo seems to be an abbreviation of Bad or Bnddon ; and the Siamua 
call it. in Balic, Pra si JfaAd Pant, which, according to De LA 
Loubexi^ interpretation, signifies the tree of the great Pan/f. 
This be supposes to mean Marassy ; for be observes that Pout, 
or Paatt is the name of that planet in the Balk term for Wsdsus- 
day ; and in another place, he says, Pamt is one of the names of 
Somm an a t a dt m. It is certain that Wsdatiday u called the name 
of Bad, or Badd, in all the Hindaa languages, among which the 
TasmUk, having no h, b^ns the wwd with a p, which brings it 
very near the B^ mode of writing it It is equally certain 
that the days of the sreck, in all these languages, are called after 
the plaoeu in the same order as with ns; and that Bad,Budd,of 
Pood, holds the place of Marauy. From all which it should 
appear that Pant, which, among the Siasnass, is another name 
for Sammanaeadasit, it itself a eormption of Bnddass,^ who is the 
Martary of the ffninb. And It is singular that. -rrft.Jliw g to M. 
DE LA LCRTbeee, the mother of Sammanaudam ia called, in 
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3faka~ma»ia, or (he freaf Afania, which resembles much the nsme 
of Afaia the mother of Mtreury. At the ssme time thAt the 
TamiUic termination m, which renders the word Poode.i, crestes n 
resemblance between this and the Wodtn of the GotlM nations, 
from which the same day of the week is denominated, and which, 
on that and other accounts, is allowed to be the Afermry of the 
Gretks. 

idfy. The temples of SommeMatahm are called P/Mm ; and 
round them ate habitations for the priests, resembling a college; so 
those of Buddcut are called Vihdr, and the principal priests lire in 
them as in a college. The word VikAr, or, as the iiHtives of BfMgat 
arould write it, BikAr, is Shantcrit; and FERtSilTAli, in his History 
of Bengal, says, that this name was given by the Hi/tdaes to the 
Province of BehAr, because it was formerly so full of Beabiuini, as 
to be, as it were, one great seminafy tf Learning, as the word 
imports. 

yily. The Siamese have two orders of priests, and so have 
the worshippers of Baddou. Both the one and the other are dis¬ 
tinguished by a yellow habit, and by another circumstance, which 
must be mentioned in the words of the respective authors. fCdOX 
says of the Bnddm Priests, " They have the honour of carrying 
“ the Tallifet with the broad end over their heads forcninst, whscb 
* none but the King does.’* And M. DE LA Louberb says of the 
Siasmese priests, “ To defend themselves from tlie sun they have 
"the Tali^at, which is their little umbrella, in the form of a 
“ leieai*." 

The word here used is common to most of the Hindoe lao- 
guages, and ^inihes the leaf af the Palmyra tree. M. DE LA Lon- 
BBiE mentions it as a Siamese word, without seeming to know its 
origin or primary signification, 

^/tUy. The priests of Buddaa, u well as those of Sammoaa- 
eadem, are bound to celibacy, as long as they ooiitinue in the pto- 
fetuon; but both the one and the other ate allowed to lay it down 
and many. 

ithfy. Th^ both eat flesh, but will not kill the aoimiL 

* *' Rnv m SOTlir da sokil iU sM k TsWlut. s") m ttor paUt pwSMi m Saw* 
•'dwn*.'' 
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Tbe piiaO of either tmtioa are of no partknlar tribe, 
bat an cboaen out of tbe body of the people. 

Then ^bcBOiitances plainly show that this U a system of re- 
Upon different from that of the VUt; and tome of them are 
totally inconiBtcnt with the principles and practin of tiie Brah- 
amu. And, indeed, it is manifest, from KhOX’S whde account, 
that the rcl^ioo of the Ckingtlays is quite distinct from that which 
prevails at this day amon^ the Hiadooi, nor does it appear that 
there b such a race of men as that of the BrakmiMt among them. 
The only part in which there seems to be any agreement is in the 
worship of the Dtbtaki, which has probably crept in amoiig them 
from their Tamulum neighbours j but that is carried on in a man¬ 
ner very diffierent from the Brakminkal system, and appears to be 
held by the nation at large in veiy great contempt, if not abhor¬ 
rence. Knox’s account of it u this: ** Their temples (i.e. those of 
the Dthaks) are, he says, “ called Cavtls!' which is the TamaBe 
word for Pagvda. He then goes on to say, " A man piously dis- 
** posed, builds a small house at his own charge, which is the UmpU, 
" and htmitlf itcames priest t/ureaf. This house is seldom called 
“Gats Haase, but most usually ]aeea, tiaie DeaiPs^ But of the 
|)rcvailing religion he speaks in very different terms, and describes 
it u carried on with much parade and splendour, and attended with 
marks of great antiquity. “ The pagodas, or temples of their gods, 
" says Itc, are so many that I cannot number them. Many of them 
“arc of rare and exquisite work, built of hewn stone, engraven 
** with images and figures ; but by whom, and when, 1 could not 
'* attain to know, the inhabitants themselves being ignorant thermn. 

' Hut sure I am, they were built by far more ingenious artificers 
'than the Chingelays that now arc on the land. For the Portu- 
' gucsc, in tlteir invasions, have defaced some of them, which there 
' IS none found that hath skill enough to repair to this day." In 
another place, he says. " I Icre are »me ancient writings, engraven, 

' upon rocks, winch puzzle all that sec them. There are divers great 
** rocks in divers parts in {Jd,x, and in the northern parts. 

“ rhes^ rocks arc cut deep with great letters for the space of some 
yards, so deep ih.ii they may last to the world’s end. No body 
can read them, or make any thing of them. 1 have asked Mala- 
“ bats and Gentoos, as well as ChingeUys and Moors, but none of 
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"them nndentood them. Theie an ancient temple, Goddiladennl 
"in Yattanour, stands by a place where there are these 
"letters." From all which the antiquity of the nation and 
their leligion is sufficiently evident; and from other passages it ia 
plain, that the worship of Bnddeu, in particular, has been from 
remote times a very eminent part of that religion \ for the tame 
author, spcakir>g of the tree at Amro^giunv, in the northern part 
of the island, which is sacred to Sudden, says, " The due per- 
" formance of this worship they reckon not a little meritorious ; 
" insomuch that as they report, ninety Kings have reigned thefe 
“ successively, where, 1^ the ruins that still remain, it appears they 
" spared not for pains and labour, to build temples and high 
" monuments to the honour of this God, as if they had been bom 
" to hew rocks and great stones, and lay them up in heaps. These 
*' Kings are now happy spirits, having merited it by these labours." 
And again he says, “ For this God, above all other, they seem to 
" have an high respect and devotion," &c. 

And from other authorities it will appear, that this worship 
has formerly been by no means coniined to Cejlom, but has pre¬ 
vailed in several parts of fudia prior to that of the B>'ahiuiut; 
nay, that this has been the case even so late as the ninth and 
twelfth centuries of the Christian vEra. 

In the well-known* Aucieuuet Rtlatimt, translated from the 
Arabic, by that eminent orientalist Eitsemus Renaudot, that the 
Arabian traveller gives this account of the custom of dancing- 
women, which continues to this day in the Decau, but is not known 
among the Hiudoot of Bengal, or Hindotian proper. 

" There are in India public women, called 7(K>men of the idol, 

" and the origin of this custom is this: wlicn a woman has made 
" a vow for the purpose of having children, if she brings into the 
" world a pretty daughter, she carries it to Bod, (so they call the 
" idol which tbey adore.) and leaves it with him f.” 

This is a pretty just account of this custom, as it prevails at 

* AnckUM RehtiOM 6et lidMi ct de )b dt deu Vo|id«un 1^tohantcuni> qui y 

frlicfetii cfeiu it Miivieme Stecks i/tly ivos 

t ** It im d.ii» lei Indef del ftaim piibliqiin, ^ippdktr dc 1‘idok, de 

cou4iiiiiie nH tdk t Lorv qu'unc Itmne a fait un pour avdit dau £nkat. d aIIa 
hifi au ntOMk une bdlr Aik, rik L*tfiparte ait Ast^ c aM qii*ilA oiqiellrar I'idole ifu Tk 

** Ailocvi»» au|n«k tluqliH elk la lanat; kt. Am. ftaL p, 
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tbil day in the DtcoM ; for children are, indeed, deroted to thh 
profenion by their parenU, and when they grow Hp in it, they are 
called, in Tuwndk, Dnaddsi, or ftmaU ilavu of iht idoL But it is 
evident they have changed their roaster since this Arakun account 
was written, for there is no id<d of the name of Bod now worship¬ 
ped there. And the circumsunce of this custom being nnhnown 
in other parU of India, would lead one to suspect, that the 
Brahmint, on introducing their system of religion into that country, 
had thought lit to retain this part of the former worship, as being 
equally agreeable to themselves and their new disciples. 

The same Arabian travelters give us an account of a very 
powerful race of Hindoo Icings, according to them, indeed, the most 
powerful in India, who then reigned on the Malabar coast with 
the title of Balkdra. Their dominion appears to have extended 
over Guaorat, and the greatest part, if trot the whole, of the ancient 
kingdom of Visi^oor. For the Arabian geographer quoted by 
M. Ren UDOT, makes NabthArah the ntetropolis of these princes, 
which is, doubtless, Nabtrvalab, the ancient capital of Gnurat; 
though U. Rbmaudot seems not to luve ktrown that place and 
the rest of the description sufficiently shows the great extent of 
their dominion southward. M. ITAnville speaks of this race of 
kings on the authority of the Arabian gec^rapher EORISI, who 
wrote in the twelfth century, according to whom it appears, that 
Iheir nligion was, even so late as that period, not the BraAminiad, 
but that of which are are now speaking. M. D'Anville's words 
Are these: * Edrisi acquaints us with the religion which this Prince 
** professed in saying, that his worship was addressed to Bodda, 
"who, according to St Jerome and Clemens Alexandrinus, was 
" the founder of the sect of the Gymnosophists, in like manner as 
"the Brahmins were used to atUibute their institution to Brahma*.” 

The authority of CLEMENS AlexaMDRINUS is also cited on 
the same subject by RelakODS in his nth DisserUtion, where, 
treating of the language of he explains the word Vthdr, 

above spoken oC in these terms. 
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•Vehlr ytgnifies a temirfe of their principal God Bnddou, who, 
” u Clemens Alexandrinu has ioa^ ago observed, was worshipped 
"as a God by the Hindoos*.” 

After the above quotations, the following extract from the 
voyage of that inquisitive end ingenious traveller M. Gentil, pub¬ 
lished in 1779, is given u a farther and very renarlcable illustration 
of this subject 

*' This system is also that of the Brahmins of our time; it forms 
" the basis of that religion, which they have brought with them into 
” the southern parts of the Peninsula of Hiodostan, into Madura, 
Tanjore, and Maissore 

” There was then in those parts of India, and principally on 
* the Coast of Cboromandel and Ceylone, a sort of worship, the 
” precepts of which we are quite unacquainted with. The God, 
” Baouth, of whom at present they know no more In India than the 
” name, was the object of this worship; but it is now totally 
“ abolished, except that there may possibly yet be found some 
“families of Indians, who have remained feithful to Baouth, and do 
” not acknowledge the religion of the Brahmins, and who are on 
*’ that account separated from and despised by the other casts. 


” I have not, indeed, beard that there are any such families in 
" the neighbourhood of Pondichery; but there b a drcumitanos 
” well worthy of remark, which none of the travellers that have 
” treated of the Coast of Choromandcl and Pondichery seem to 
** have noticed. It is this, that at a short league's distance to the 
“ south of this town, in the plain of Vlrapatnam, and pretty near 
** the river, we find a statue of granite very hard and beautiful. 
* Thiis statue, which is from diree feet to three and a half in heighth, 
“is sunk in the sand to the waist,and weighs doubtless many thou- 
“ sand weight; it is, as it were abandoned in the midst of this 
“ extensive plain. I cannot give a better idea of it, than by saying, 
“ that it exactly agiees with and resembles the Sommonacodom 
“of the Siamese ; its head is of the same form, it has the same 
“ features, its arms arc in the same attitude, and its cars are exactly 
"similar. The form of this divinity, wbid) has certainly been 
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" made in the cguntiy, and which in- no respect resembles the pro- 
"sent idols of the Gentoos, stniclt me as 1 passed this plaia I 
“ made various inquiries concerning this singular figure, and the 
*' Tamulians, one and alt, assured me that this was the God Baouth, 
" who was now no longer regarded, ibr that his wor^p and his 
"festivals had been abolished ever since the Brahmins bad made 
•' tlicmselves masters of the people’s faith*." 

M. Gentil then goes on to say a good deal more upon this 
subject, til the course of which he supposes, that this Deity is the 
Fi> of the Chmtit, whose worship, by their own accounts, was 
brought from Inilta. And, indeed, the abridgment of the name 
Pout, mentioned in a note of this paper, which the vulgar Siauiese 
reduce to the single syllabic Po, seems to countenance this opinion. 
But as this is foreign to our present purpose, and the above 
passages, it is hoped, arc sufficient to establish what was proposed, 
it seems high time to take leave of this subject, with an apology 
foe tliat prolixity, which is inseparable from this kind of discussion. 

iJthjMu, 1784. 
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VI. 

HINTS RELATIVE TO FRICTION IK MECHANICS. 
J/a. REUBEN burrow. 

HYPOTHESIS. 


Jn ihc following eslimation of friction, the weight or force 
ncccM«ry to overcome the resistance, &c. is supposed to be propor¬ 
tional to the pressure. 

Ot FRICTION IN THE INCLINED PLANE. 

Let AB be an inclined plane', and let PR represent a weight 
suMsiiied on it by any force Rin, acting in the direction Rm ; and 
draw PD perpendicular to AB, and let Rm meet PD in n : Now 
a<. Kn represents the force that would be necessary to sustain the 
body, exclusive of friction, and P 11 represents the pressure against 
the plane, if mt be drawn perpendicular to PD meeting it in t, 
then will ntn be the force necessary to overcome the friction in 
that direction, and Ft the real pressure against the plane AB, when 
the whole force Rm, necessary to overcome both tire weight and 
the frictirm, acts In the direction Rm; and as the force ntn 
is equivalent to nt and tm and nt has no other effect than to alter 
the pressure, therefore tm is the only force which overcomes the 
resisi.ince of friction ; and as this force is as the pressure, there¬ 
fore Itn is proportional to Pt, and hence the Locus of all the points 
m, is a light line. 

Again, suppose the body, instead of being drawn along, to 
be sustained at rest only upon the plane ; this, it is evident, will 
require a less force than the other, because the friction prevents 
the Ixjdy in part from dcscendingf. Let Rm be the force required, 
and let thr same construction be made as before ; then because 
Rn is the force ih.'it would be necessary if there was no friction ; 
mn it the cOect of the friction itself; but mn is equivalent to the 
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forces mt and tn; and as Pn would be the pressure, exclusive of 
friction, Pt is the pressure inclusive; and as the force lost is as 
the friction, and mt is as the force lost, therefore mt is as Pt, for 
the friction is as the pressure; consequently the Locus of all the 
points m is a right line passing through P, and making the same 
angle as DPQ'in tlic former case, and only difTcring by being 
drawn on the contrary side of PD. 

SCHOLIUM. 

In what follows, the force requisite to sustain any body is 
Considered under three different distinctions ; first, when it is just 
barely sufficient to overcome the weiglit and resistance arising from 
friction, and the body is considered as just beginning to move in 
tlie direction of tlic force applied, and the force in this case is 
called the moving fovet; secondly, when this force is diminished till 
the body would begiir tn move nr descend in a contrary direction, 
if the force was diminished farther ; this last 1 called the susptn- 
dtng fora; arid it is plain that whatever force is applied to the 
body less than the moving, and greater than the suspending force, 
the body will remain at rest: lastly, it is manifest that there is an 
intermediate state in which such a degree of force may be applied, 
that the friction will have no effect either way; and this force 
is the same as would keep the body in equilibrio if there 
was no friction, because the effect or tendency of friction is to 
keep the body at i or prevent it from moving either way; this 
being premised, there wnl be little difficulty in the following. 

PROBLEM 1. 

Having given the weight of the body to be sustained ; the 
inclination of the plane and the ratio of the friction to the pressure; 
to find the force requisite to sustain the weight in a given direction. 

In the foregoing figures, draw PR and PD at right angles to 
the horizon and plane respectively, PR representing the weight; 
take FD to DQ as the pressure to the friction, and let DQ be taken 
Upwards or downwards as the requisite force is motive or suspen¬ 
sive ; join PQ and draw the line Rm in the given direction meeting 
PQ in m; then Rm is the force required. 

Corollary i. If the friction be tha in part of the pressure, 
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and W be the weight, t and c the sine and cosine of the plane’s ele> 
vation, then the moving force parallel to the plane will be W 
(t I nd the suspending force W (s—c: n.) 

CoKOLLARy 2. If the direction of the force be parallel to the 
horison, and / be the tangent of the plane's elevation, then W 
(ru + i): (a—0 wi'* the moving force,and W(to—1):(«+/) 
the suspending force, and iVt the force excluding friction. 

Example. If the weight be a ton, the friction ^ of the 
pressure; AB>5, BC^j, and AC—4, then the moving force will 
be 323$ pounds; the suspending force 747 pounds, and the force, 
excluding friction, 1680 pounds ; nearly. 

PROBLEM 11 . 

Given the weight of the body, the inclination of the plane, 
and the ratio of the friction to the pressure; to find the direction 
so that the sustaining force may be a given quantity, or the least 
possible. 

Draw DQ and QP as before, and let PR be to Rm as the 
weight to the given force ; then from the center R with a distance 
equal to Rm, intersect PQ in m; then Rm is the required direc¬ 
tion when the force is given ; but to have it the least possibly 
draw Rm at right angles to PQ, then Rm is the direction required. 

COROLLARV I. An expression for the sustaining force, when 
the least possible, may be found as follows: In the triangles PDQ, 
RQm, the angle Q is common, therefore PQ: PD:: RQ; Rm ; 
but PD is a fourth proportional to AB, AC, and PR, and DQ is to 
PD as I to n, supposing this the given ratio; also RD is a fourth 
proportional to AB, BC, and PR, consequently RQ is equal to DQ 
cither added to, or substracted from. DR, as it is the first, or second 
case;and because PQ: PD:: v/Cm+O: * := RQ : Rm, theiefoK 
Rm-PR(«.BC + AC): AB\/ {**+1) or (w + r) W: (iM+iX 
by substituting r and r for the natural sine and cosine of the plane’s 
elevation, and using the negative or affirmative sign as the force 
required, U the moving or suspending one respectively. 

Example. If AB-s, BC-j, and AC-4, the weight 
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I ton, then the Ica^ moving end tosUlning forces will be iSsj 
ind 702 pounds respectively. 

Corollary 2. Bocuuse the triangles PDQ and RQm are 
similar, and the ratio of PD to DQ constant to each fixed value 
of n, therefore the angle QRm being equal to DPQ, will also be 
constant, whether the inclination of the plane be variable or not; 
and hence the angles of the direction with the plane for the draught 
to be made with the greatest advantage, are found for different 
values of n as follows : 
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N. B. The direction, or angle QRm, is to be taken below 
the plane for the suspending, and above the plane for the moving, 
force. 

SCHOLIirat Though at first sight the former part of the 
above problem, which shews the best method of applying an 
active force, seems superior to the other, yet, on farther considera¬ 
tion, the other appears of equal eon sequence, and particularly in 
building and fastening walls, banks of earth and fortifications, &c. 
and the application of what are called land'tin, &c. Thus if 
a weight, for instance, is to be drawn along the plane RB, and the 
friction be of the pressure, the best direction fs when Rm makes 
an angle of 18" 26 abwt the plane ; but if the weight is a quanti¬ 
ty of eardi or stone, or any thing to be suspended, as in the case of 
land-ties, the best angle (on the foregoing supposition) must be 
iB** ad* Mvw the (dane. 

SCHOLIUM. 

In those pn^xssitions the friction is estimated according to the 
most generally received c^nion, that the resistance is proportional 
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lu the whole pressure compounded of the weight of the bod/, and 
the additional force necessary to overcome the friction ; but it has 
been asserted, that there may be cases where the friction is not 
proportional to the whole pressure, but to that which would arise 
if the body was sustained in a given direction, exclusive of friction ; 
and that tltere might also be cases, where the resistance arising 
from tenacity or coliesion might be as the relative pressure against 
the plane, and the force to overcome it the same in every direction ; 
something similar to a globe stuch fast in wet tenacious clay ; 1 
siiall therefore give solutions to both cases. 

In the first case*, the force requisite to sustain the body in 
direction KV, exclusive of friction, is Rn; and as Rn is equivalent 
to RD and Dn, therefore Fn is the pressure exclusive of friction : 
and as the friction is the n part of the pressure, the force acting 
parallel to AB to overcome it, is the n part of Pn ; but the force 
which acting in direction Rn will be equivalent to the n part of Pn in 
the direction Rn, is a fourth proportional to n times RD, Pn, and 
Rn; but because DQ is the n part of DP, therefore fn is the n part 
nf Pn, and the fourth proportional aforesaid will be nz ; consequently 
the sum or dififcrence of Rn and nz must be a given quantity or 
the least possible i the problem therefore is reduced^ to drawing 
a line Rn from the given point R, meeting the two lines PD and PQ 
given in position in n and z, so that nz added to or taken from Rn, 
the sum or dilTercnce may be a given quantity, or the least pos¬ 
sible. To do this, let DS be taken equal to DR, and draw Sr 
parallel to PD meeting PQ in M ; then because Rn is equal to m, 
the sum or diflerence of the quantities aforesaid is rz; and when 
rz is required to be a given quantity, the question is reduced to 
that particular case of the inclinations of Aptollomius, in solids, 
which has been resolved by Newtoh and Barrow ; the limits of the 
Problem, or the mode of drawing the line Rr, so that the intercept¬ 
ed part rz may be the least possible, may be investigated as 
follows ; 

X Suppose it dene, and Rrz the portion required, and let Rnm 
be indefinitely near to Rz, and Mh perpendicular to Rz ; then by 
ai>plying the analysis of the ancients to the //tmtoniaM doctrine of 

*^s. tRies- IB*.*. 
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prime and ultimate ratioa, mn is equal to sr; and if from the 
centre R, with the disUnces Ra and Rn, the arcs zv and nt be 
supposed to be described, vn is equal to zt, and consequently tr 
equal to mv; but rt: tn:: rh : Mb, and tn: zv:: Rr; Rz, and zv: 
vm:: Mh: hz, whence by compounding the proportions, tr; vtn ;: 
Rr. rh: Rz. zh, and as the two first terms are equal, the two last 
are ^ual, and consequently Rr: Rz:: zh : rh, and dividing Rr; rz:: 
zh: rz, therefore Rr is equal to zh, and consequently the point h is in 
an hyperbola, whose asymptotes are QM and SM produced : but 
because the angle MhR is s right angle, the point h is also in the 
circumference of a circle ; therefore a line drawn from R to h, the 
point where the hyperbola and circle intersect, is tire position 
required. 

In the other case, where the resistance arising from tenacity 
or cohesion is supposed to be as the relative pressure against the 
plane, and the force to overcome it the same in each direction, we 
have Rn for the sustaining force, exclusive of friction; and the 
n part of Pn for the friction ; and consequently the sum or dif¬ 
ference of these is the expression for the whole force; and the 
Problem may be thus constructed. Take FD to DQ as the pres¬ 
sure to the friction, and join PQ ; on PO describe a circle, in which 
take Dv equal to DQ ; join PV, and draw RV perpendicular to 
it: then RV will represent the direction and measure of the whole 
force when it is the least possible. 

For DQ and Dv are equal, and consequently nf is equal to 
Vn; but DQ is the n part of DP, therefore nf or Vn is the n part 
of Pn, and consequently RV is equal to the sum or difference of 
Rn, and the n part of Pn ; but RV is the least possible by con¬ 
struction, and thcrefore'the other is a minimum alsa For draw 
any other line Rk meeting RV in k and PD in m; and draw 
mq, mt, parallel to DQ and Dv ; then the sum or difference of 
Rm and mt is equal to the sum or difference of Rm and mq; but 
the sum of difference of Rm and mt is greater than RV, and there¬ 
fore the sum or difference of Rn and the n part of Pn is the least 
possible. 

PROBLEM III. 

Given the weight of the body, the inclination of the plane. 
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and the ftwee toataining the body io a given direction ; to find the 
ratio of the frktim to the prcsMue. 

Take PR as before, (see Fig. i. a.) draw Rm in the given di¬ 
rection, and take PR to Rm as the weight of the body to the force 
sustaining it; draw Pm meeting AB in Q, and PU perpendicular 
to AB; then PD is to DQ as the pressure to the friction. 

PROBLEM IV. 

If AhqN be the segment of an equilateral triangle, which, by 
moving parallel to itself and the horiaon, generates a solid, upon 
which a figure hmGEHKpqh mores, touching the former in hm 
and qp; required the effect of the friction ; still supposing it the n 
part of the pressure. 

Let P be the centre of gravity of half the body*, and PR its 
weight as before; then the body by means of its inflexibility is 
kept together in the same manner as if it was actuated by a force 
parallel to the horiton ; but if PDn be perpendicular to Ah, and 
Rn parallel to the horizontal line AC, meeting PD in n, Pn will be 
the pressure against the side Ah, and the friction is the n part of 
Pn; but Pk : PnAC : AB ; therefore if AC represent the weight 
of half the body, the n part of AB will express the weight requisite 
to overcome the friction for that half; and by doubling the expres¬ 
sions they serve for the whole. Wherefore let W represent the 
weight of the body, s the secant of the angle BAC ; then IFr will 
be the pressure against the plane AD ; and the n part of Ws the 
force necessary to overcome the frictic ; and as this last is the 
force necessary to draw the body along a horizontal plane, therefore 
the force necessary to draw the body along a horizontal plane is to 
that necessary to draw it along the body whose section is AhqN, 
as AC to AB or as i to r. 

Because when the angle CAB is given, the ratio of PR to Pn 
is constant; therefore when the solid whose section is AhqN is 
elevated, msking an angle with the horizon, so that its base forms 
an inclined plane; PR in that case represents the pressure in a 
norni.t! direction to that plane, and Pn the pressure against the solid; 
and as the fiiclion is increased in the ratio of the pressure, thcrc- 

• Fit 
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prime Aiul ultimate ratio*, mn is equal to ar; and if from the 
eentie R, with Ute distances Rz and Rn, the arcs sv and nt be 
supposed to be described, vn is equal to tt, and consequently tr 
equal to mv( but rt; tn i; rh : Mb, and tn: tv:; Rr: Rt.and t« : 
vm:: Mb: hz, whence by compounding the proportions, tr: vm;: 
Rr. rh : Rt. ah, and as the two Erst terms are equal, the two last 
are ^ual, and consequently Rr : Rz:: zb: rh, and dividing Rr; rz:: 
zh: rz, therefore Rr is equal to ah, and consequently the point h is in 
an hyperbola, whose asymptotes ate QM and SM produced : but 
because the angle MhR is a right angle, the point h is also in the 
circumference of a circle; therefore a line drawn from R to h, the 
point where the hyperbola and circle intersect, is the position 
required. 

In the other case, where the resistance arising from tenacity 
or cohesion is supposed to be as the relative pressure against the 
plane, and the force to overcome it the same in each direction, we 
have Rn for the sustaining force, exclusive of friction; and the 
n part of Pn for the friction ; and consequently the sum or dif¬ 
ference of these is the expression for the whole force ; and the 
Problem may be thus constructed. Take PD to DQ as the pres¬ 
sure to the friction, and join PQ ; on PD describe a circle, in which 
take Dv equal to DQ ; join PV, and draw RV perpendicular to 
it: then RV will represent the direction and measure of the whole 
force when it is the least possible. 

For DQ and Dv are equal, and consequently nf is equal to 
Vn; but DQ is the n part of DP, therefore nf or Vn is the n part 
of Pn, and consequently RV is equal to the sum or difference of 
Rn, and the n part of Pn ; but RV is the least possible by con¬ 
struction, and thcrefore'the other is a minimum alsa For draw 
any other line Rk meeting RV in k and PD in m; and draw 
mq, mt, parallel to DQ and Dv; then the sum or difference of 
Rm and mt is equal to the sum or difference of Rm and mq; but 
the sum of difference of Rm and mt is greater than RV, and there¬ 
fore the sum or difference of Rn and the n part of Pn is the least 
poauble. 

PROBLEM III. 

Given the sreight of the body, the inclination of the plane. 
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Let AMP* be half the section perpendicuiar to the horizon, 
and to the axis of the solid which forms the curvillneal plane on 
which the brniy is moved ; AP the axis; PM the ordinitte, and MS 
a tangent to the curve at the point M; also let RM represent the 
weight or pressure in a direction perpendicular to the horizon at 
the point M ; and let RF be perpendicular to MS meeting MP 
in F; also let PN be taken equal to MR, and PQ equal to RF ; 
and suppose the same construction to be made for every point of 
the curve, and let HN be the locus of all the points N, and GQ 
the locus of all the points Q ; then will the friction, when drawn 
along the horizontal plane, be to the friction of the same body 
when drawn along the curvilinear plane in the same direction, as 
the area APNH to the area APQG. 

For the friction on the horizontal plane being as the sum of 
the pressures, is as the sum of all the elementary lines MR or PN ; 
that is, as the area AHNP; and the friction on the curvilinear 
plane is for the same reason as the sum of all the RF or PQ, 
namely, as the area APQG ; hciice the truth of the proposition is 
manifest. 

Co&OLLARV I. Because Mn or the fluxion of y is to Mm 
the fluxion of the curve, as MR or PN to RF or PQ, therefore 
if PM be a function of AF, PQ will be a fourth proportional to 
the fluxion of the ordinate, the fluxion of the curve AM, and 
this function; wherefore if the curves HN and AM be given; 
the nature of the curve GQ will be known, and its area may be 
found by the common methods of quadratures. 

Corollary 3, It is evident that when the planes arc inclined 
to the horizon, the frictions of the right and curvilinear planes are 
still in the same ratio as in the preceding cases, and consequently 
may be found by the same mode of proceeding. 

Corollary 3. It is also evident, that the above method 
holds good whether the parts of the body are connected together 
or not, with respect to their motion in the direction RM, so long 
as each elementary part MR may be considered as su.staincd at the 
point M by a force parallel to MP ; but when the body is rigid or 

’ 9. 
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inflexible, the cate becomes more simple, 'or MR is then consUnt, 
end APNH becomes e parallclopem. 

COROU,ARY 4. By supposit^ given propertiese to exist io 
any two of the curves AM, HN. or CQ, the nature of the third 
will be known ; and hence a number of problems relative to fric* 
tion may be proposed and resolved by a proper application of the 
direct and inverse methods of fluxions. 

PROPOSITION S. THEOREM. 

In the application of forces to overcome friction, the sama 
allowances must be made for the forces acting to advantage or 
disadvantage, by means of levcn ot other mechanical powers, as 
arc made in the common doctrine; for instance, if a weight of 
two pounds, by acting, at the distance of one foot from the fulcrum 
of a lever, be sufficient to overcome the friction, then one poiuid 
at two feet distance will have the same effect, &c. 

This is too evident to need a demonstration. 

Or FRICTION iM th* SCREW. 

As any force acting perpendicular to the direction of a 
moving body does not affect the motion of the body in that direc¬ 
tion, so the force acting perpendicular to the axis of the screw 
has no effect on the motion of a body raised thereby exclusive of 
friction: it therefore requires the same force to raise a body by 
means of a screw, as to raise the same body in equal time along an 
inclined plane of the same elevation, as the threads of the screw 
by means of a force acting parallel to the base of the inclined 
plane: now, if we suppose the weight so contracted or condensed 
as to be capable of being placed on one of the threads of the 
screw, and fastened to an imaginary lever always perpendicular to 
its axli^ then tr la evident, this lever will have no effect but to 
change the direction of the weight, and keep it in the midst of the 
thread of the screw; and if a force be applied at the weight 
always perpendicular to this lever, so as to sustain or draw it along, 
tills force will be determined exactly the same as was done before 
in the inclined plane: but the rigidt^ of the parts of the " female 
setew" serves exactly the same purpoee at thia imaginary lever, 
and makes Uie weight act upon the threads like a body sustained 
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on an inclined plane by a force paralici to its base ; and as tha 
force to overcome both the weight and the friction is reciprocally 
as the distance from the centre of the axis, therefore the disUnce 
of the power from the centre of the axis, is to the distance from 
the same centre to the middle of the threads of the screw, as the 
force necessary to sustain the body on the inclined plane, to the 
same force in the screw at the distance of the power. The same 
proposition holds good whether the tlireads be cut perpendicu¬ 
lar to the axis or in an angle; for in the hrst, the common plane is 
to be taken ; and in the second, the inclined or angular onr consider¬ 
ed in the fourth proposition : Wherefore if </be the distance from the 
centre of the axis to the middle of the threads of the screw ; D tho 
distance ol the same centre to the point where the force is applied, 
the force to overcome the weight and friction is Wd (tn + r^: 

D, where the letters express the same things as before, and 
the upper sign is for the moving, and the lower for the suspending 
force. N.B. t is the natural tangent of the angle made by a line 
touching one of the threads, and a plane at right angles to the 
axb of the screw ;or it is equal to the distance of the respective 
edges of two threads, divided by the circumference of the cylinder, 
out of which the screw is cut. 

Corollary i. When lines drawn from the centre of the 
axis of the screw to coincide with the threads, are at right angles 
to the axis, the above expression becomes W'if i) : (*'+/) D, 
for i becomes radius or unity. 

Corollary a. When n is equal to /, the moving force will be 
infinite; also the suspending force will be nothing when / is the m 
part ofr,- and when IFif ;{»+/) />_ becomes negative, it 

expresses the quantity of foicc, which must act in a contrary direc¬ 
tion to reduce the body just to a state of suspension. 

SCHOLIUM, 

It would be needless to make any allowance for the curvili¬ 
near surfaces of the threads of screWs, as they seldom differ much 
from the two foregoing forms; neither is it of much consequence 
to allow for their parts being at difforent distances from the axis, 
as their breadth seldom bean any considerable ratio to the length 
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of the lever* by which they act; but the case is different when 
Urge bodies revolve on each other, and therefore it will be neces> 
sary to shew the mode of proceeding in such cases, 

*Let MmAQ be a convex solid, generated by the revolution 
of the curve MAQ, about its axis perpendicular to the horiaon ; 
and MR 5 Q a concave.body exactly fitting it ; thra if this last 
body be revolved about the axis AP by means of the lever Pf, 
the force necessary to overcome the friction of one body turning 
ujion tlie other may be found as follows: suppose the revolving body 
divided into an infinite number of concentric tubes, that may 
descend independent of each other, and press freely against the 
body on which they revolve, and yet be so connected that the 
lever Pf, may give the same angular velocity at the same lime 
to each; also let the ordinates FN of the curve HN represent 
the weight or pressure (in a direction perpendicular to the horizon) 
of each of the indefinitely small parts Mk, or clcinciitary lines of 
the body at the distance PM from the axis, and let c be the eircum* 
ference of a circle whose radius is unity: then because the friction 
of each of the elementary tubes MRSQ is as its pressure, and the 
pressure is as the number of lines Mk, and the pressure of eacli; 
therefore as tliis number is as PM.Mn.c, we have the n part of this 
expression for the force which, acting at H, would overcome the 
friction of the cylindrical tube, if moved round upon a horizontal 
plane; but as the pressure of each elementary part is increased in 
the ratio of Mn to Mm, when moved on the stdid MAQ, the real 
force will be (PM.c.Min.PN); n; also Pf: PM;: (PM.cMin.PN); 
n to the small elementary force which will overcome the last force 
when acting at f; consequently the whole force will be equal to the 
fluent of PM> PN.Mm.c): (n.Pf). 

Corollary. By means of the curves AM, HN, &c. conclu~ 
sions may be drawn similar to those in the Corollaries to the Scho¬ 
lium of the fourth proposition. 

Of friction im thb LEVER. 

It has been already observed, that a (brea acting perpendicular 
to the direction of a body, ia motion, does nok alter the body's 
motion in that direction; therefore if f we suppose DB to be an 
• fig- t FIs- 
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nprifht eyWndef, «nd AB a body touching it in a line as in the 
6 guTe, and reUincd close to it by an iowginaiy force, drawing it 
perpendicalar towards the axis ; then if a force CP be applied to 
C, the centre of gravity of AB, and be always supposed to act per- 
pendicularly to the radius CN, drawn from the centre of the axis 
to the point C, the friction will be the same in drawing the body 
round the cylinder, as in drawing it along a horizontal plane with 
an equal pressure ; and if it be moved round 1^ a force acting at 
a greater distance, the force will be reciprocally as the distance : 
on the contrary, if the body AB be fixed, and the cylinder turned 
round about its axis, the friction will be the same as if the cylinder 
was fixed, and the body drawn round it by CP, as before : Like¬ 
wise the friction is the same, whether the cylinder be fixed, and 
the body AB moved round the axis MR fa^' a force Qc applied at 
c, or whether the point c be fixed with AB fastened to Cc, and the 
cylinder be revolved in a circle, whose centre is c; so as always to 
retain its paralleiiscn with respect to any fixt object; and as this 
last case obtains in the axletrees of carriages, since every point of 
the wheel's contact with the ground may be considered as the 
centre of notion for that instant, therefore the effect of the resh- 
tance arising from the friction of the concave part of the nave 
upon the axletree, is to the effect that would arise from drawing 
the same weight over a horiiontal plane of the rame kind as the 
parts that rub each Other, as the radius of the axis to the radius of 
the wheel. It must be observed, that this is not the only friction 
to which carriages are sutqect, for there is another part, arising 
from the cohesion of the wheel and the ground at their contact, 
which is to be found and allowed for by the three first Propositions, 

In the above, the pressure and friction have been supposed to 
be as the weight, as it is on a bortsonta] plane; but by the Scho¬ 
lium to the fourth Proposition, it is plain that the pressure is greater 
than the weight, and may be so in any proportion; however, as it 
appears calculation, that the pressure on an are of ninety 
degrees is to that on its chord, only at t.iSj to i, when both the 
concave and convex parts have exactly the same curvature, the 
diFferenee will be so trifling, when the cylinders have different cur¬ 
vatures as usual, as to requira very seldom to be allowed for. 
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This being premued, let M* be n weight placed at the point 
A of a lever, moveable about an axii whoae centre is d and radius 
dn; and let N be the sustaining force acting at B: nmy it is evi¬ 
dent that the pressure on the axis d differs so little from the 
weight, that it may be safely taken for it without any considerable 
error, except in some remarkable cases, which may be allowed for 
from what has been said already; and therefore the friction which 
ought in strictness to be taken as the n part of the pressure, will 
here be taken as the n part of the weight upon the axis. Now if 
N be taken for the force which, acting at B, would be just sufficient 
to keep the weight M at A in e<|uilibrio, exclu^ve of friction, and 
if W be the additional force to be added to N so as to overcome 
the friction, then will M+P, H—P, and P'—M, be the weight 
upon the axis at d in the first, second, and third figures respective¬ 
ly, (supposing the sum of M and N to be equal to P ;) now as the 
friction is the n part of each of these quantities, and its effect is to 
keep the lever in a state of rest, therefore in whatever direction 
the force at N endeavcAirs to draw the lever by acting at B, the 
friction tends to counteract that force keeping the lever steady, 
or acting in a contrary direction at n ; and as the effect of the fric¬ 
tion, and the additional force W, are in eqniiibrio, and the friction 
acts by means of the lever dn, and the force W by the lever dB 
therefore Bd is to dn as the sum or difference of the n part of 
A-f W».n 6 M\s to IV; eanseqventlyVfmtlm(if+N);(H.Bil—diiJ 
in the first figure; (M—A^.* in the second 

figure; and in the third figure, Wmdn (n.Bd—Jtt): 

all these are the expressions for the moving forcca 

To find the suspending forces, or the forces which acting at N, 
shall be just sufficient to prevent the weight H from descending: 
let M and N be the same as before, and let » be the force which, 
taken from N, will leave a force just sufficient to prevent M from 
descedning; then the weight upon d in the first figure wilJ be 
M + N—w; in the second f^re, the weight will be M—N+w; 
and in the third figure, N—M-~w; and by proceeding as before, 
the values of ttr in the suspending forces are 
f »,Bd.-^dn ); du and </« (Af— Af): 

(nJSd+dHj in the first, second, and third figures, leapectively. 

’ ns- <*• IS. 14. 
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Because Bd: dA;! M: N, therefore if this value of N be substi¬ 
tuted in eacli of the Above expressions fur the friction, tlic whole 
force capable of sustaining the friction and wei^Oit M will be had: 
thus for example, the moving force to overcome the friction and 
weight M in the first figure, will be M(H.(iA + t/n): (n.Bd — dn,) and 
the suspending force M(ttjdA — dn); (n.Bd-^du in the second 
figure, the moving force will be M(nAA -fda) : (n.Bd ■^dn^AXtA the 
suspending force M(n.dA — dn): (iuBJ—Uh a«d in the third figure, 
the moving force will be M(njdA—dii): {ji.Bd — dn,) and the sus¬ 
pending force will be M(iuiA +dH): (n.BJ'Vdit.) 

The method of finding #r from each of the above equations 
is evident, and consequently the ratio of the friction to the pres¬ 
sure by experiments. 

Or FRICTION IM the WEDGE. 

Let AC* be the force necessary to sustain the wedge QFB in the 
direction aB perpendicular to QP, friction included ; and let AB be 
the force exclusive of friction : draw AN and AH perpendicular to 
the liQ and BP ; CG parallel to AN, and CF parallel to AH : Now 
CA and AF. the forces of the wood against the sides of the wedge, 
in those diicctions, compound a force equivalent to the diagonal 
C A in the direction CA, and therefore a force represented by AC 
in that direction, must be applied to the head of the wedge at a to 
ovcicoiiie these foiccs:Lct gr be the n part of Ag, and let the 
linc.s Ai be drawn, and also GK and FZ perpendicular to AG and 
AF mcetijig the lines Ar in K and Z; then will GK and KZ 
represent the fiictinn against the sides BP and BQ, being each the 
n part of AG and AF, the pressure against each side, respectively ; 
whetefore if Be be taken in PB, and Bn in BQ equal to GK and 
FZ respectively, the fnices Be and Bn in those directions must 
compound a foicc to whiclt the force BC in the direction BC must 
be equivalent, and consequently if Bin be the force compounded 
of Be and Hn, and Cm be joined. Cm must be perpendicular to 
inB , since Be or GK is the force of fiictioii arising from the pres¬ 
sure against BP, which tends to prevent the wedge from moving 
either in the direction BP or PB; and Bn or FZ has a similar 
cfi'ec! with respect to the direction in Utc line BQ; and by hy- 

• F'i- ij. 
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pothcsis BC i» just sufficient to balance these forces. It is also 
evident from what was said concerning the inclined plane, that Be 
and Bn must be taken in the directions PB and QB for the moving 
force, but in tlie directions BP and BQ for the suspending force. 

The method of calculation is evident; lor as aB, AG, and AF, are 
perpendicular to QP, BP, and BQ, the triangles QPB and CAG are 
similar, and the parallelogram Bnme similar to FAGC ; whence by 
supposing certain parts given, the rest may be found, &c. 

COKOLLAKY. When the wedge is isosceles the point m falls 
on C, and Be is equal to Bn, and therefore Be or GK is equal to 
(AB + BC)PBJ :(n.QP) ; but PBiBa:: sBe: BC,and therefore BC -sBa 
(AB + BC):(n,QPj or equal to (2Ba.BA) ;([i. QP—zBa,) and there* 
fore AC =('n.QP.AB): (n.QP—zBa ;) and by following the same me¬ 
thod for the suspending force, we f)ndBCnf2Ba.AB):(n.QP-tzBa,) 
and consequently AC is equal to (n.QP.AB); (n.QP .v 2Ba.) 

SCHOLIUM. 

By proceeding in a similar method, the forces of the arch¬ 
stones of bridges, &C. may be determined \ for let QbbP be a stone 
sustained by the parts of the arch pressing against Pb and Qb, 
and let A be its centre of gravity, and AB perpendicular to the 
horizon; also let AB and AC be the same as before ; then because 
the body is in equilibria, the force in direction AC will be equiva¬ 
lent to the force in a contrary direction, arising from the pressures 
against the body in the directions GA and KA, together with the 
force of friction; and because the pressures are AG and AK, if Be 
(the n part of AG) be drawn parallel to PB, and Bn (the a part 
of AK) be drawn parallel to Qb ; and the parallelogram Bnme be 
complcatcd, and Cm joined ■, Bm will be the force arising from 
friction, and the angle BmC a right angle. The adjacent figure* 
is for the moving force; but the method is similar for the suspen¬ 
sive force ; and it is evident that the one construction is of use to 
determine the force which tends to break an arch by pressing it 
downwards, and the other the force that tends to break it upwards 

But as that excellent mathematician P. FriSI, in his lustitu - 
tioni di Mtfcmuftt, has objected to the division of the force AB 

* Fit. rt. 
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in the forces AN and AH, and thence concluded Belidor and 
COVFLBT to have been mistaken on that account in their 
wriiiiii's upon bridges; I sliali, tliercfote, prove tliat the common 
method IS really a conseduciice of what that gentleman himself 
allows, and that his objections are not well founded. In the 
first place he allows the force Alf to be equivalent to the forces 
AV and AD or VB; now (excluding friction) if that part of the 
Bich whicli touches Pb was removed, it is evident QbbP would im- 
niedia'ely begin to descend along Qb with a force represented by 
VB or AD ; but this descent is prevented by that part of the arch 
which touches Pb, and thciefore the force of that arch, in the 
direction HA, must be such as to be equivalent to DA in the direc¬ 
tion Da ui DV ; but no force greater or less than HA will be equi¬ 
valent to DA in the direction DA, and therefore HA is the real 
pressure or force against Pb. Again, HD is the pressure in a 
perpendicular direction to Qb arising from this force; and as AV 
is the pressure against Qb arbing from the force AB, therefore 
AV. together with HD, is the whole pressure ag.tinst Qb in the 
direction AV; but becau.sc the body is in eqnilibvio, and conse¬ 
quently the action or force in the direction AV equal to the reac¬ 
tion in a contrary direction ; thercfoic AV + HD or AN (because 
N V is equal to HD by the property of the parallelogram) represents 
the pcessuic against Qb, Jiij All the pressure against Pb; which 
is contraiy to what P. h'RlSI asserts, and agreeable to the usual 
method. 

The same learned author has made another very material 
mistake, from a simitar cause, at page 67 of the aforesaid Treatise, 
relative to the tension of ropes; which cannot be attributed to 
haste or inadvertency, as he expressly asserts the holders of the 
common opinion to be mistaken, in consequence of their using the 
theoiy of composition of forces without sufficient precaution: 1 
shall, therefore, .ifter giving his own words, take the liberty of shew¬ 
ing where 1 apprehend lie is mistaken. 

“ Parlereiiui piii a lungo dclle altre recerche matcmatiche. allc 
quail ha dato occasione la controversia iusorta intorno alia cupola 
di S Pietro. Coll’ occasione che si discorso in Milano di muuarc 
la fabbi icca del Duomu di un ConduUore elettrico, chc dalla cimA 
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i 3 eir RgvgUi si diriinaue, e scendesse per different! parti del tempio, 
si t ancora parlsto dcll azionc, che i fili del Conduttore potrebbero 
esercitare contra I’asuglia, e si sono proposti varj Probicrai intorno 
alte tension! delle fiini. lo qui aggiugnerd le soluzioni, che ho 
ritrovato, c incommincierd dalia prima risoluzione delle forze ten- 
denti, la quale siccome i interamente differente da quella, que hanno 
seguitato altri Autnri, cos! non sara tncravaglia die porti dei risultati 
interametite different! da quclli ebe sono stati sinora publicati. 
Penda il* hlo QVR, dai punti Q^R, e vi si attacchi in V il peso 
P. si produca la verticalc PV in A ; si esprima il peso P colla retta 
AV, e dal punto A ; si tiiino sopra QV, RV Ic perpendicolari AM, 
AN. Sara MV rintcra forza e.scrcitata secondo QV, ed NV sari 
quella che si eserciters sccondo RV. 

“ La stessa cosa si dedurrebbe risolvendo la forza AVnclledue 
Aq, Ar parallele ai lili QV, RV, e poi risolvendo di nuovo la forza 
Aq nelle due AN, Nq, e siinilmente la Ar in due altre AM, Hr. 
Mentrc conqiieste risoluzioni 6 manifesto che la forza totalc eser- 
citata nel tendere il fito QV dev’essere Aq—Mr»*rV—Mr—MV, e 
la tensione del filo RV Vq—Nq—NV. 

" S’ingannerebbe chi inisu raise separatamente la tensione del 
iilo QV d.illa forza Aq, os-sia rV, e la tensione di RV da Ar, oppurc 
da qV. Egli ^ vero, che le due tensioni cquivalgono iiisicme, comme 
alia sola forza AV, cosi ancora aJIe due Ar, Aq, oppure alle quattro 
inaieme AN, Nq, AM, Mr. ma nel prendere Ic tensioni separate 
bisogna in oltre awertire, che quando ]' angoto QVR non t letto, 
una porzione di Aq agisce sccondo RV, cd una porzione di Ar 
secondo QV : e separando le azioni sara MV, la tensione del filo 
QV, ed NV quella di RV.” 

In the first place, I shall demonstrate the truth of the estab¬ 
lished method from principles that PRtSl has himself allowed; and, 
secondly, point out the absurdity of his conclusions. 

I. Let Vn and Sr be parallel to AN; then because NVn is a 
right angle, and the force VA may be resolved into VN and Vii, 
in those directions, therefore if RV and VP were to remain 
in the same position, and the force which now keeps the body sus¬ 
pended by acting in tite direction VQ, was to act in the direction 
Vn with a force expressed by Vn; it is tlien granted that the 

• Fit .7. 
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equilibrium would still be maintained, and the tensions would 
be as Vn and VN , and therefore, .as no force VS whatever, acting 
at V ill the direction RV, can have any effect in the direction Vn 
perpendicular to RV, it necessarily follows, that the force in any 
othci direction VQ must be such as to be equivalent to Vn in 
the direction Vn ; but it is likewise granted, that no other force 
but Vr in the direction VQ can be equivalent to Vn in the 
direction Vn ; and as the force Vr is equivalent to Vn and VS; 
and as VS, or its equal qN, only gives an additional tension to 
NV, the tension which the cord RV was supposed to have before, 
which whole tension is equal to the reaction of the tack R; 
therefore qV is the tension of the cord RV, and Vr that of Qv, 

2. Let the points Q and R coincide, and RV, QV, and VP, 
will then be perpendicular to the horizon ; and if VQ or VR be 
assumed to express the weight P, then will the points A,R,Q,M, 
and N coincide ; and according to Frisi’s principle, the tensions 
of RV, VQ, and VP, will be equal; but, from the well known 
principle of the pulley, each cord VQ and VR bears but half the 
weight P, and therefore this absurdity follows, that a cord is as 
much stretched with half the weight as it would with the whole. 

Again, if the points R, V, and Q, be supposed horizontal, it 
follows, from the common theory, that the tension of the rope RVQ 
would be infinite; but VN and VM vanish when RVQ is horizon¬ 
tal, and therefore, by FKiSi'ij principle, the tension in that case 
would be nothing at all; but it is well' known from the most 
common experiments to be very considerable, even when RQV is 
but nearly horizontal; and therefore the new theory of this great 
mathematician is indefensible. 

Remark. All the foregoing, except the last Scholium, sras 
written in 177$, before the author had seen any thing to speak of 
on the subject; he had designed and executed great part of an 
extensive treatise on friction according to different hypotheses ; 
but as no body would be at the risk of publishing it, and he could 
not afford it himself, the most of it was accidentally lost. What 
is here given is an extract only of some of the first part, where 
velocity was not taken into the account, and where there were no 
complicated algebraic or fluxional expressions, which would be 
difficult to print in this country. 
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TO THE HONOUBABI.t 

Sir william JONES, 

PRESIDENT OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

SIR, 

^ HAVE the honour to obey the orders of the HonoutEble 
the Governor General and Council, in transmitting to you, for the 
information of the Asiatic Sacief)', an Extract of a Letter addressed 
to the Governor General, on the 2d of last month, by Lieutenant 
Samuel Turner, who was appointed on an emtiassy to Tiitt, 
and a Copy of an Account inclosed in it, of Mr. TURNER'S inter¬ 
view with TbeshOO Lama, at the Monastery of Ter^ling, 

1 have the Honour to be, witli great respect, 

SIR, 

Your most obedient and most humble Servant, 

E. Hay, Sterttarjr, 


Council Chamber, 
Palitieal JHpvrtmnt, Afrit 13, 1784, 
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EXTRACT OF A LETTER pkom X». SAMUEL TURMER 


To THE HONOURABLE the GOVERNOR GENERAL, 

Dated PATNA, id Haecm, 1784. 

Turing my residence in Tibtt, it was an object I had moch 
at heart, to obtain an interview of the infant TbeSKOO Lama ; but 
the Emperor of Chino’t general orders, restricting his guardians to 
keep him in the strictest privacy, and prohibiting indiscriminately 
the admission of all persons to his presence, even his votaries, who 
should come from a distance, appeared to me an obstacle almost 
insurmountable; yet, however, the Rajah, mindful of the amity 
subsisting between the Governor and him, and unwilling, 1 believe, 
by any act to haxard its interruption, at lengh consented to grant 
me that indulgence. As the meeting was attended with very sin¬ 
gular and striking circumstances, I could not help noting them 
with most particular attention ; and though the repetition of such 
facts, interwoven and blended as they are with superstitiem, may 
expose me to the imputation of extravagance and exaggeration, 
yet 1 should tliink myself reprehensible to suppress them; and 
while I divest myself of all prejudice, and assume the part of a 
faithful narrator, I hope, however tedious the detail I propose to 
enter into may be found, it will be received with candour, and 
merit the attention of those for whose perusal and information it is 
Intended, were it only to mark a strong feature in the national 
character of implicit homage to the great religious sovereign, and 
to instance the very uncommon, 1 may say almost unheard of, 
effecta of early tuition. 

I shall, perhaps, be still more justified in making thia relation, 
by adverting to that very extraordinary assurance the Rajah of 
Tfishto Ltpmhoe made me but a few days before ray departure 
from lijs court, which, without further introduction, I will beg leave 
literally to recite. 

At an interview he allowed me, after having given me my an- 
dience of leave, he said, “I had yesterday a vision of our tutelary 
"deity, and to me It waa a day replete with much interesting and 
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' important matter. This ^ardian power, who inspires ns with his 
' illuminations on every momentous and great occasion, indulged 
me with a divination, from which I have collected that every thing 
will be well; set your heart at rest, for though a separation is 
about to take place between us, yet our friendship will not cease 
to exist: but, through the favour of interposing Providence, 
you may rest assured it will increase, and terminate eventually 
in that which will be for the best" 

I should have paid less regard to so strange an observation, but 
or this reason, that, however dissonant from other doctrines their 
Kwitions may be found, yet 1 judge they are the best foundation 
o build our reliances upon, and superstition combining with iiicli- 
latioD to implant such friendly sentiments in their minds, will ever 
onstitute, the opinion having once obtained, the strongest barrier 
o their preservation. Opposed to the prejudices of a people, no 
>lan can reasonably be expected to take place: agreeing with them, 
luccess must be the result. 

E. HAY, Sterttary U tkt Govtrwr Gtn*ral and CauntiL 
A tnu Extracts 
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VII. 

COPY ^ Amunt givtn fy Mr. TURNER, 

OF HIS 

INTERVIEW WITH TEESHOO LAMA 

Attht Menastery nf Ttrpnliiig, tnehstd in Mr. TURNERf Lettrr 
U tht Hemurablt flu Covtmcr Gttttral, dattd Pataa, id Marth, 1784- 

the 3d of December, 1783, I Arrived at Ttrpnling, situated 
on the sninmit of a hifili hill ;and it was about noon when I enter* 
ed the gates of the Monastery, which was not long since erected 
for the reception and education of TEESHOO LaMa. He resides 
in a i>alacc in the centre of the Monastery, which occupies about a 
mile of ground in circumference, and the svhole is encompassed 
by a wall. The several buildings serve for the accommodation of 
throe hundred Gylntgs, appointed to perform religious service with 
Tebuhoo Lama, until he shall be removed to the Monastery and 
Mu'^nud of Tenhoo Loomboo. It is unusual to make visits cither 
here or in Bootan on the d.ry of arrival: we therefore rested this 
day, only receiving and sending messages of compliment 

On the 4th, in the morning, I was allowed to visit TESHOO 
Lama, and found him placed in great form upon his Musnud ; on 
the left side stood his father and mother, on the other the officer 
particularly appointed to wait upon his person. The Musnud is a 
fabric of silk cushions piled one upon the other, until the seat is 
elevated to the height of four feet from the floor ; an embroidered 
■ilk covered the top, and the sides were decorated with pieces of 
ailk of various colours, suspended from the upper edge, and hang¬ 
ing down. By the particular request cf TEESHOO Lama'S father, 
Mr. Saunders and myself wore the EngUth dresa. 

I advanced, and, as is the custom, presented a white pelong 
handkerchief, and delivered also into tire Lama’s hands the Gover¬ 
nor's present of a string of pearls and coral, while the other things 
were set down before him. Having performed the ceremony of 
the exchange of handkerchiefs with his father and mother, we took 
our scats on the right of Teeshoo Lama. 
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A muUttude of persons, atl those ordered to escort me, were 
admitted to his presence, and allowed to make their prostralions. 
The infant Lama turned towards them, and received them 
all with a cheerful and sijrnificant look of complacency. 
His father then addressed me in the Ttdrt language, which was ex¬ 
plained to me by the interpreter, that Teeshoo Lama had been 
used to remain at rest until this time of the day ■, but he had 
awoke very early this morning, and could not be prevailed upon to 
remain longer in bed ; for, added he, " Ihe Enghth Gentlemen 
“were arrived, and he could not sleep.” During the time we were 
in the room, I observed the Lama's eyes were scarce ever turned 
from us, and when r>ur cups were empty of tea, he appeared uneasy, 
and throwing back his head, and contracting the skin of his brow, 
he kept making a noise, for he could not speak, until they were 
filled again. He took out of a golden cup, containing confects, 
some burnt sugar, and stretching out his arm, made a motion to 
bis attendants to give them to me. He then sent some in like 
manner to Mr. Saundeks, who was with me. I found myself, 
though visiting an infant, under the necessity of saying something ; 
for it was hinted to me, that, notwithstanding he is unable to reply, 
it is not to be inferred that he cannot understand. However, his 
incapacity of answering excused me many words; and I just 
briefly said. That the Governor General, on receiving the news of 
his decease in China, was ovcrwltclmed with grief and sorrow, and 
continued to lament his absence from the world, until the cloud 
that had overcast the happiness of this nation, by his re-appearance, 
was dispelled \ and then, if possible, a greater degree of joy had 
taken place than he had experienced of grief on receiving the first 
mournful news. The Governor wished he might long continue to 
illumine the world with his presence; and was hopeful that the friend¬ 
ship which had formerly subsisted between them would not be dimi¬ 
nished, but rather that it might become still greater than before ; and 
that, by his continuing to shew kindness to my countrymen, there 
might be an extensive communication between his votaries and 
tile dependants of the BritUh nation. The little creature turned, 
looking steadfastly towards me with the appearance of much at¬ 
tention while ! spoke, and nodded with repeated, but slow move¬ 
ments of the head, as though he understood and approved every 
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word, but coutd not utter « reply. The parents, who stood by all 
the time, eyed llieir son with a look of affection, and a smile ex¬ 
pressive of heartfelt joy at the propriety of the young Lama's con¬ 
duct. His whole regard was turned to us ; he was silent and 
sedate, never once looking towards his parents, as if under their 
influence at the time ; and with whatever pains his manners may 
have been formed so correct, yet I must own his behaviour on this 
occasion appeared perfectly natural and spontaneous, and not 
dnected by any action or sign of authority. 

The scene in ivliich 1 was here brought to take a part was too 
new and exttaordinary, however trivial, if not absurd, as it may ap¬ 
pear to some, not to claim from me great attention, and consequent¬ 
ly luinute rcmaik. 

Teeskou Lama is at this time about i8 months of age. He 
did not speak a word, but made most expressive signs, and con¬ 
ducted himself with astonishing dignity and decorum. His com¬ 
plexion IS of that hue which in England we should term rather 
brown, but not without colour. His features good, small black 
eyes, an animated expression of countenance; and altogether I 
thought him one of the handsomest children I had ever seen. I 
had but little conversation with the father. He told me he had 
directions to entertain me three days on account of Tkeskoo 
Lama , and entreated me with so much earnestness to pass an¬ 
other on his own account, that 1 could not resist complying with his 
request. He then invited us for to-morrow to an entertainment he 
projiosed to make at a small distance from the Monastery, which 
invitation having accepted, we took our leave and retired. 

In the course of the afternoon I was visited by two officers of 
the Lama's household, both of whom are immediately attendant on 
his person. They s.st and conversed with me some time, enquired 
after Mr. Bocle, whom both of them had seen ; and then remark¬ 
ing how extremely fortunate it was the young Laua's having 
regarded us with very particular notice, observed on the very strong 
partiality of the former Teeshoo LaUA foi the English, and that 
the present one often tried to utter the name of the English, I 
encouraged the thought, hopeful that they would teach the preju¬ 
dice to strengthen with his increasing age; and they assured me 
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that .should he. when he begins to speak, have Toi^ot, they would 
cany teach him to repeat the name of Hastings. 

On the morning of-the 6th, I again waited on TeesHOO Laha, 
to present some curio.sities I had brought for him from Btugttf. 
He waj; very much struck with a small clock, and had it held to 
him, watching for a long time the revolutions of the moment hand; 
he admired it, but with gravity, and without any childish emotion. 
There was nothiiig in the ceremony different from the first day's 
visit. The father and mother were present. 1 staid about half an 
hour, and retired, to return and take leave in the aftciiiuon. 

The votaries of TEtlSIloO Lama already begin to flock in 
numbers to pay their adoratiun.s to him. Few are yet ad milted to 
his presence. Those who come, esteem it a ha]>|iines.s if he is but 
shewn to them from the window, and they are able to make their 
piostrations before he is leinovcd. Thcic came to diiy a paity oi 
Ktlmttaki (Calmnc Tar tan) for purposes of devotion, and to make 
their oFferings to the Lama. When I returned fiom vi-iting him, 

1 saw them standing at the entrance nf the square in front of the 
palace, each with his cap off, his hands being placed together ele¬ 
vated, and held even with his face. They remained upwards ot 
half an hour in this attitude, their eyes Rxed upon the apartment 
of the Lama, and anxiety very visibly dipicted in their counten¬ 
ances. At length, I imagine, he appeared to them ; fur they begAU 
altogether by lifting their hands, still closed, above their heads, then 
bringing them even with their faces, and after iowciing them to 
tlicir breasts, then separating them : to a.ssist them in sinking and 
rising, they dropt upon their knees, and struck their heads again.st 
the ground. This with the same motions was repeated nine times. 
They afterwards advanced to deliver their presents, consisting of 
talents of gold and silver, with the products of their country, to the 
proper officer, who having received them they retired apparently 
with much satisfaction. 

Upon enquiry, I learnt that offerings made in this manner are 
by no means unfrequent. and in reality constitute one of the most 
copious sources from which the Lamas of Tib*t derive their wealth. 

No one thinks himself degraded by performing these humilia¬ 
tions. The persons 1 allude to, who came for this devout purpose. 
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were ittcndant on a man of superior rask, that seemed to-be more 
cnKTossed than the rest in the performance of the ceremony. He 
wore a rich satin garment, lined with fox skins ; and a cap with a 
touel of scarlet silk flowing from the centre of the crown upon the 
sides all round, and edged with a broad band of SibtriaH fur. 

According to appointment, I went in the afternoon to make 
my last visit to TEEStiOO Lama. 1 received his dispatches for the 
Governor General, and from his parents two pieces of satin for the 
Governor, with many complements. 

They presented me with a vest, lined with lambskins, making 
many assurances of a long remembrance, and observing that at this 
time Teeshoo Lama is an infant, and incapable of conversing, but 
they hoped to see me again when he .shall have become of age. 1 
replied, that, by favour of the Lama, I might again visit this coun¬ 
try : I looked forward with anxiety to the time when he should 
mount the Musnud, and should then he extremely happy in the 
opportunity of paying my respects. After some expressions and 
protestations of mutual regard, my visit was concluded : I received 
the handkerchiefs. ,md took my leave : and am to pursue my jour¬ 
ney towards BeHg*t to-morrow at the dawn of day. 


(Siintd) .SAMUEL TURNER. 
A tnu Copy, 


E. HAY, Stcfotttty to tint Governor Gtntraland CounciL 
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To Sir WILLIAM JONES, Knight, 

OF Tim ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

SIR. 

^HE Honounble tbe Governor General having received and 
laid before the Board a Letter addressed to bim by Lieutenant Sa- 
MUKL Turner, containing the Account of a Journey made to Te- 
shoo LoemioQ by a Gcsttjm, named Poorunceer, and the circuiiii- 
tances of his reception by Teeshoo Laha ; and the Board doemlnE 
it worthy'of the Attention of the Aiiatk Society, I have the Honour, 
in Obedience to their Directions, to transmit to you a Copy of it 

I have the Honour to be, 

SIR, 

Your most obedient humble Servant, 
£. MAY, StenUry, 

Port William, 

Stent DifartmaU, FA n, 1786 . 
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VIII. 

Am account of a JOURNEY to TIBET. 

TO TIE HOPtODIAELl 

JOHN MACPHERSON, E^q. 

GOVERNOR GENERAL, Ac. &c. &c. 

Fort WilxiaW. 

HONOURABLE SIR, 

Raving, in obedience to the instructions with which you 
were pleased to honour me, examined POORUMCEER, the Gosstyn, 
who has at different times been employed in deputations to the 
iateTEESHOO Lama, formerly accompanied him to the court of 
Ptkim, and who is lately again returned from Tibet, and having 
collected from him such an account of the journey he has just 
performed, and other information, as ha could give me relative to 
the countries he has left, 1 beg leave to submit it to you in the 
folloMring narrative. 

In the beginning of last year PoorUKCEER, having received 
dispatches from Mr. HASTINGS, a short time previous to bb depar¬ 
ture from Bengal, for Teeshoo Lama and the Regent of Teetkoe 
Loembeo, immedbtely set about preparing for the distant journey 
he had engaged to undertake, which emplo}’cd him until the begin¬ 
ning of the following month of March, when I beg leave to recal 
to your renembnnee 1 had the honour to present him to you for 
his dismission. He then cotninenced his journey from Calcutta, 
and early in the month of April had passed, as he relates, the limits 
of the Company’s Provinces, and entered the mountains that con¬ 
stitute the kingdom of Bootan, where, in the prosecution of hb 
journey, he received from the subjects of the Daib Raja the most 
ample and voluntary assistance to the frontier of his territory; nor 
net with any impediment to oppose his prioress until be came 
upoo the bordcra of Tibet, Here he was compelled to bait for 
near a fortnight by a heavy fall of snow, that commenced upon bb 
arrival, and contiawd Incessantly for the space of six days, cover- 
fog the face of tiie country to so great a depth, as totally to put 
a stop to all tnvelliag, and reader it impracticable for him to pro- 
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ceed until a thaw succeeded to open the communication. During 
the time of his confinement at Phari, he says, such was the severity 
of the cold, and the injurious effect so rapid a transition from a 
temperate climate had on the health of himself and his companions, 
that it left him little room to doubt, if an early change had not fortu¬ 
nately taken place, and permitted bis advance, that they must all 
have fallen victims to the inclemency of the weather. 

However, as early as it was possible for him to leave Pkan, he 
proceeded by long stages on his journey, and, without encountering 
any further difficulty, on the 8th of May following, reached Teeihoa 
Loomboo, the capital of TVArf. Immediately upon entering the 
Monastery, he went to the Durbarof the Regent PUMJUK INTIN- 
MEE Nemohein to announce his arrival, and the purpose of his 
commission. Quarters were then allotted for his residence, and an 
hour fixed for him to wait upon Teesiiqo Lama \ who, he was in¬ 
formed the following morning, intended to leave the palace to occupy 
one of his gardens, situated on the plain within sight of the monas¬ 
tery, where it was visible a considerable encampment had been 
formed. The Lama quitted his apartmen* at tlie first dawn of day, 
and was lodged in the tents pitched fur hb accommodation befure 
the sun had risen. 

In the course of the morning, at the hour appointed for l>is 
admission, Fookumgeer went down to the Lama's tents. He 
heard, on entering the gates of the enclosure, that the youug LAMA 
was taking his recreation in the garden, ranging about, which be¬ 
came with him a very favourite amusement. As it was at this 
time in Tihtt the warmest part of the year, that he might enjoy the 
benefit of the air, his attendants bad chosen a spot where the trees 
afforded a complete shade, to place an elevated seat of cushions for 
the young Lama, after his exercise, to rest upon, lii this situatiun 
POORUNGEER found him, when summoned to his presence, altcnd 
cd by the Regent, bis ParenU, SOOPOON Choomboo, the cupbearer, 
and the principal officers of the court. After making three obei¬ 
sances at as remote a disUnce as it was possible, Plx>kuncef.k ap¬ 
proached, and presented to the Lama, according to the custom of 
Tibtt, a piece of white pelong, and then delivered the letters and 
presents with which he liad been charged. The packages were all 
immediately opened before the LamA, who had every article bi ought 
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near to hini, and viewed them separately one by one. Tbe letter 
he took into his own hand, himself broke the seal, and taking from 
under the cover a string of pearls, which it enclosed, ran them over 
between hU fingers, as they read their rosaries, and then with 
an arch air placed them by his side, nor would, while the narrator was 
in his presence, permit any one to take them up. PoORUNGEER 
says the young Lama regarded him with a very kind and signifi¬ 
cant iook, spoke to him in the Tibet language, and asked him if he 
had had a fatiguing journey. The interview lasted more than an hour, 
during all which time the La.Ma sat with the utmost composure, not 
once attempting to quit his seat, nor discovering the least forward 
uneasiness at ItU confinement. Tea was twice brought in, and the 
Lama drank a cup each time. When ordered to accept his dismis- 
aion, PoORUNCEER approached the Lama, and bowing before him, 
presented his head uncovered to receive his blessing, which the young 
Lama gave, by stretching out his hand, and laying it upon his head. 
He then ordered him, for as long as he resided at Tetsheo LooMboo, 
to come to him once ecery day. 

The following morning PooKUNGEER waited upon the regent 
at his apartments in the palace, to whom, after observing the cus¬ 
tomary forms of introduction, he delivered his dispatches. After 
this he visited SoorooN Cuoomuoo, the Lama's patents,and others, 
to whom he was before known, and says he experienced from all 
quarters the most cordial and kind reception ; for they had been 
long used to consider him as an agent of the government of Bengal. 
He found no change whatever to have ensued in the administration 
since his attendance upon me in Tibet. The country enjoyed per¬ 
fect tranquillity \ and the only event that had taken place of impor¬ 
tance in their annals, was the inauguration of the infant Lama, which 
happened the preceding year; and as this constitutes a concern of the 
highest moment, whether considered in a political or religious point 
of view, being no less thaii the recognizance in an infant form of 
their re-generated Immortal Sovereign and Ecclesiastical Su¬ 
preme, I was induced to bestow more than common pains to trace 
the ceremonies that attended the celebration of such a great event, 
conceiving that the novelty of the subject might render the account 
curious. If even it should be found to contain no information of real 
Utility. I shall therefore, without further apidogy, subjoin the result 
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of my eoqairics, premising only that my anthority fbr the dererip- 
tion is derived principally from POORUSCIER, and confirmed with 
some additional particulars, by the coacutring reports of a Goatjum 
who was at the time himself present on the spot 

The Emperor of Ckitta appears, on this occasion, to have 
asmmed a very conspicuous part in giving testimony of his respect 
and zeal for the great religious Father of his Faith. Early in the 
year 1784 he dispatched ambassadors from the court of Pekin to 
Tteskeo Lcvmboo, to represent their sovereign in supporting the 
dignity of the High Priest and (Jo honour to the occasion of (he 
assumption of his office. DaLai Lama and the Viceroy of Lassa, 
accompanied by all the court, one of the Ckinete generals stationed 
at Laisn with a part of tbe.troops under his command, two of the 
four magistrates of the city, the heads of every monastery through¬ 
out Tibet, and the emperor’s ambassadors, appeared at 
Loomboo to celebrate this epocha in their theological institutiona 
The 28th day of the seventh moon, corresponding nearly, as dieir 
year commences with the vernal equinox, to the middle of October 
1784, was chosen as the most auspicious for the ceremony of inau¬ 
guration ; a few days previous to which the LaIIA was conducted 
from Terpaling, the monastery in which he had passed his infancy, 
with every mark of pomp and homage that could be paid ^ an 
enthusiastic people. So great a concourse, as assembled either from 
curiosity or devotion, was never seen before ; for not a person of 
any condition in Tibet was absent who could join the suite. The 
procession was hence necessarily constrained to move so slow, that 
though Terpaling is situated at the distance of twenty miles only 
from Tettkpe Loemboe, three days exfuted in the performance of 
this short march. The first halt was made at Ttmdne ; the second at 
Stimmaar ; about six miles off whence the most splendid parade was 
reserved for the Lama’S entry on the third day ; the account of 
which is given me by a person vpho was present in the procession. 
The road, he says, was previously prepared by being whitened with 
a wash, and having piles of stones heaped up, with small intervals 
between, on cither side. The ictinue passed between a double row 
of priests, who formed a street extending ail the way from Sunt- 
maar to the gates of the palace. Some of the priests held lighted 
sods of a perfumed comitosition, that bum like decayed wood, and 
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emit an aromatic smoke; the rest were furnished with the diflerent 
musical instruments they use at their devotions, such as the gong, 
the cymbal, the hautboy, trumijets, drums, and sea shells, which 
were all sounded in union with the hymn they chanted. The croud 
of spectators were kept without the street,-and none admitted on 
the high road but such as properly belonged to, or had a prescribed 
place in, the procession, which was arranged in the following order. 

The van was led by three military commandants, or governors of 
districts, at the head of 0 or 7000 horsemen, armed with quivers, 
bows, and matcldncl:.s. In their rear followed the ambassador, with 
his suite, carrying his diploma, as is the custom of China, made up 
in the form of a laigc lube, and fastened on hi.s back. Next the 
Ckmtit general adeaneed witli the troops under his command, 
mounted and accoutred after tlidr way with fire arms and sabres ; 
then carnc a very tiuincrmis group, bc.irnig the various standards 
aixl insignia of state. Next to them moved a full band of wind 
ami other sonorous instnimcnts ; after u liicli were led two horses, 
nciily c.ip.irisoncd, cacti cairyiiig two Urge circular stoves, disposed 
like paniiiets, ae' is-i the hoise's luck, and tilled uitli binning aroma¬ 
tic woods. '1 hcse were fullowed by .1 senior priest, called a Lama, 
who bore a box, containing books of their form of prayer and .some 
favourite idols. Next nine sumptuaiy horses were led, loaded with 
the l.Aits's ajiparel, after whicli c.iiiic the priests immediately 
attached to the Lama's person foi the pei ft 1 nuance of daily offices in 
the temple, amounting to about 7C10: following them were two men, 
each c.irrying on hi.s shoulder a large cylindrical gold iii.signium, 
embossed with emblematical figures, (a gift from the Emperor of 
China.) The Duhunuteri and .S'lW/iw/iJ, who were cmploj'cd in com¬ 
municating addresses, and distributing alms, immediately preceded 
the Lama's bier, which was covered with a gaudy canopy, and 
borne by eight of the sixteen Chineu appointed for this service. 
On one side of the bier attended the Regent, on the other the Lama':} 
Father. It was followed b)’ the heads of the dilTerent monasteries; 
and as the procession advanced, the priests who formed the street fell 
in the rear, and biought up' the suite, which moved at an extremely 
slow pace, and about noon was received within the confines of the 
monastery, amidst an amazing displa)' of colours, the acclamations 
of the croud, solcinn music, and the chanting of their priests. 
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The Lama being safely lodged in the palace, the Regent and 
SOOPOON CliOOMBOO went Out, as is a customary compliment paid 
to visitors of high rank on their near approacl), to meet and conduct 
Dalai Lama and the Viceroy of Lana, who were on uie way to 
Teeshoa Loombov. Their retinues encountered the following morn' 
ing at the foot of Patnom castle, and the next day together enter¬ 
ed the monastery of Tteskeo Leotnbao, in which both Dalai LaMA 
and the Viceroy were accommodated during their stay. 

The following mornitig, which was the third after TeesHOO 
Lam.a'S arrival, li': was carried tu the great temple, and about noon 
seated upon the throne of his progcniiors ; at which time the Em¬ 
peror's ainbav.ador delivered his dijilonia, and placed the presents 
with which he had been charged at the Lama's feet. 

The three next ensuing days DaLAI Lam \ met TeesiioO 
Lams in the temple, where they were assisted by all the piicsts in 
the invocalinn and public woi ship of their Gods, The rites then 
performed comjiletej, as 1 undersland, the business ol inauguration. 
During this interval all who were at the capita) were entertained at 
the public exi>cncc, and alms were distributed without reserve. In 
conformity likewise to previous notice circulated every wltere for the 
same space of time, universal rejoicings prevailed throughout Tibet, 
Ranners were unfurled on all their fortrcs.scs, the peasantry filled up 
the day with music and festivity, and the night was celebrated by 
general illuminations. A long period rv.is afterwards employed in 
making presents and public entertainments to the newly inducted 
Lama, who, at the time of his accession to the Musnud, or (if I may 
use the term) p'i"’tificate, of 7 «xA«7 iiwwiflo, was not three years 
of age. The ceremony was begun by Dalai Lama, whose oHer- 
ings are said to have amounted to a greater value, and liis public 
entertainments to have been more splendid, than the rest. The se¬ 
cond day was dedic.itcd to tlic Viceroy of Lana, The third to the 
Ckiiiese General, Then followed the Ciilloong, or Magistrates of 
Lnssa, and the rest of the principal persons who had accompanied 
Dalai L.sUA. After which the Regent of Teeshoe Loomboo, and all 
that were dependent on that government, were severally admitted, 
according to pre-eminence of rank, to pay their tributes of obeisance 
and respect. As soon as the acknowledgements of all those were 
received who were admissible to the privilege. Teeshoo Lama 
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made, in the same order, suitable returns to each, and the consum< 
mation lasted forty days. 

Many importunities arere used with Dalai Laha to prolong 
his stay at T'msAw but he excused biinself from encum> 

bering the capital any longer with so numerous a concourse of 
people as attended on his movements, and deeming it expedient to 
make his absence as short as possible from the seat of his authority, 
at the expiration of forty days he withdrew with all his suite to 
Lana, and the Emperor’s ambassador received his dismission to re¬ 
turn to Chtaa; and thus terminated this famous festival. 

With respect to the lately-established commercial intercourse, 
PooiiUNCBER informs me, that though so early, he found himself not 
the first person who had arrived at Teeskea LoemiM from Btagal. 
Many merchants had already brought their commodities to marked 
and others followed before he left it He heard from no quarter 
any complaint of impediment or loss, and concludes, therefore, that 
all adventurers met the same easy access and ready aid as he him¬ 
self had every where experienced. The markets were well-stocked 
with Engliih and Indian articles, yet not in so great a degree as to 
lower the value of commodities below the prices of the two or three 
last preceding years. Bullion was somewhat reduced in worth in 
comparison with the year 17S3. A pootree, or bulse of gold dust, 
the same quantity that then sold for twenty-one indcrmillccs, was 
procurable of a purer quality for nineteen and twenty indermillees. 
A talent of silver, which was then joo, was 450 indermillees ; so that 
the exchange was much in favour of the trader. 

PoonrNGGEK, during his residence at Ttahoo Loctubco, had 
very frequent interviews with the R^ent and the Ministers, and 
assures me, he found the heartiest dispositions in them to encour¬ 
age the commercial intercourse established under the auspices of 
the late Governor General, whose departure, however, the Regent 
regretted, as the loss of the first friend and ally he became connect¬ 
ed with, of, I believe it may be said, any foreign nation; in whom 
was acknowledged also the original means of opening the communi¬ 
cation. and of commencing a correspondence, between the Govern¬ 
ments of Bengal and Ttbel; and although it may be (Served that, 
in consequence of his having from the beginiung, been used exclu¬ 
sively to address himself to, and acknoirledge alone the agents of. 
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Mr. Hastings, hia attachments to the English nation had grown 
not without a great degree of personality; yet, free from an nnworthy 
capriciousness of temper, he descended not to take advantage o( 
the opening offered by his friend’s departure to close the new 
connection. For such was the respect he had learnt to entertain 
for our national integrity of character, that, under the apparent 
conviction our views tended to no scheme of ambition, but were 
confined merely to objects of utility and curiosity, POOKUNCF.ICK 
assures me, he expressed an anxious desire for continuing with the 
succeeding Governor General the exercise of those offices of friend¬ 
ship so long supported by his predecessor \ and in the hope that 
his would be met with equal wishes, determined to invite you to 
join him in preserving the same intercourse of commerce and 
comspondence, so essentially calculated for the benefit of both 
countries. In consequence of which the Lama and tlie Regent 
addressed the letters Poorungelk bad the honour to deliver to 
you, translations of which having, in obedience to your directions, 
been applied for to your Persian translator, 1 now subjoin them, 
Copjr ef a LtUtr from TeesHOO Lama. 

” God be praised that the .situation of these countries is in 
" peace and happiness, and 1 am always praying at the altar of the 
*' Almighty for your health and preservation, this is not unknown : 
"you are certainly employed in protecting and assisting the whole 
” world, and you promote the good and happiness of mankind. 
“We have made no deviation from the union and unanimity which 
“existed during the time of the first of nobles Mr. Hastings 
“and the deceased Lama ; and may you also grant friendship to 
“these countries, and always make me happy with the news of your 
“health, which trill be the cause of ease to my heart, and confirma- 
“ tioa to my souL At this time, as friendly offerings of union and 
"unanimity, I send one handkerchief, one ketooof silver, and one 
“ piece of cochin. Let them be accepted.’’ 

From the RaJAK o/ Teeshoo Loomboo. 

“ God be praised that the situation of tnesc countries is in 
" peace and happiness, and I am always praying at the altar of 
“ the Almighty for your health and preservation. This is not un- 
“ known: 1 am constantly employed in promoting the advantage of 
“ the subjects and the service of the ne wly seated Lama, because the 
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* newly seated Lam a is not distinct ffom the deceased Lama, and 

* the l^ht of his countenance is exalted. Grant yov friendship to 
"POORUNGEER Goutyn. 

“ Maintain union, and unanimity, and aflection, like the first of 
•* nobles, and every day make me happy with the news of your 
health and prosperity ; and bestow favours like the first of nobles, 

” and make me happy with letters, which are causes of consolation. 

" At this time, as friendly offerings of union, and affection, and 

* unanimity, I send one handkerchief, three tolah of gold, and one 
"piece of cochin. Let them be accepted." 

POOKUNUEEK, having received these dispatches in the beginning 
of October, after a residence of five months at TiurAw Loomboo, 
took leave of the Lama and the r^ent, and set out on his return, 
by the same route, he came to BtngaL The weather at this season 
of the year being most extremely favourable for travelling, he 
experienced no delay or interruption in the course of his joum^ 
through Tfbfl and Bootan, but arrived at Rumgpert early in Decem^ 
ber, whence he proceeded as expeditiously as possible to the Presi¬ 
dency ; where, to his great mortification and concern, he 6nds, upon 
his arrival, his affairs involved in great distress , the little territory 
his adopted Chela was left in charge of, havii^. dliring his absence, 
been violently invaded by Raaj CiitrWD, a neighbouring Zemeendar, 
and to the amount of fifty begas forcibly taken out of hb hands. 
Prevailed on by his earnest repeated solidtations I am induced to 
say for him. that in your justice and favour are his only hopes of 
relief from his embarrassments ; and he humbly supplicates your 
protectior in restoring and securing him ip the possession of his 
invaded right. The liberty of this intercession, 1 am confident to 
think, would be forgiven, were it not in favour of one who has 
rendered to this Government various useful services; but as, though of 
trivial importance, it affords an authentic instance of the encroach¬ 
ing di>position of inferior Zemeendars. Yet another circumstance 
it may not be improper to point out The ground alluded to u a 
part of the land situated upon the western bank of the river 
opposite Calcutta, that was formerly granted under a Sunnud of 
this G.n'eriimcnt to Teeseioo Laua, for the foundation of a temple 
of worship, and as a resort for such pilgrims of their nation, as 
might occj^sionaliy make visits to the consecrated Ganges. 
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Having, in oonformity to your desires, done my best endeavours 
literally to translate all the information PoOKUNGEEK could give 
me, 1 have now only to apologize for the prolixity of the account, 
which I have been induced to be particularly minute in, as I con¬ 
ceived every circumstance, however trivial, might be in some degree 
interesting, that tends to illustrate any trait in the national character 
of a people we are but recently become acquainted with, and with 
whom in its extended views it has been an object of this Govern¬ 
ment to obtain a closer alliance. 

I will not now presume to intrude longer on your time, by 
adding any observations on conjectures deducible from the elevated 
importance your young ally seems rising to; in cnnseijucncc of the 
signal respect paid him by the most exalted political characters 
known to his nation ; but beg leave to repeat, that it is with infinite 
satisfaction ] learn from the reports of POOKUNGKER the flourishing 
state of the lately projected scheme of trade, to promote which, he 
assures me, not any thing had been wanting in facility of inter¬ 
course : that the adventurers, who bad invested their property, had 
experienced perfect security in conducting their commerce, carried 
their articles to an exceeding good market, and found the rate of 
exchange materially in their favour. 

Those advantages authorize the inference, that it will no doubt 
encourage more extensive enterprize; and permit me to add, 1 
derivea confidence from the successor this infant essay, that insjures 
me with the strongest hopes, that the commission which your 
Honourable Board was pleased to commit to my charge, will even¬ 
tually be productive of essential benefits to the political and 
commercial interests of the Company. 

I have the honour to be, 

HONOURABLE SIR, 

With the greatest respect, 

Your most obedient, faithful. 

And most humble Servant, 

SAMUEL TURNER.. 


Calcutta, Ftiruar/i, 1786 , 
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On THE GODS OF GREECE, ITALY, ai»d INDIA. 

WRITTEN IN 1784, AND SINCE REVISED, 

BY THE PRESIDENT. 

*^E cannot justly conclude, by arguments preceding the 
proof of facts, that one idolatrous people must have borrowed their 
deities, rites, and tenets from another; since Gods of all shapes and 
dimensions may be framed by the boundless powers of imagination, 
or by the frauds and follies of men, in countries never connected ; 
but, when features of resemblance, too strong to have been acciden¬ 
tal, are observable in different systems of polytheism, without fancy 
or prejudice to colour them and improve the likeness, we can scarce 
help believing, that some connection has immemorially subsisted 
between the several nations, who have adopted them : it is my design, 
in this Essay, to point out such a resemblance between the popular 
worship of the old Cretit and Italiam, and that of the Hindus; 
nor can tliere be room to doubt of a great similarity between their 
strange religions and that of Egypt, Ckma, Ptrsia, Phrygia, Phanitt, 
Syria ; to which perhaps, we may safely add some of the southern 
kingdoms, and even islands, of Amerka: while the Gttkuk system, 
which prevailed in the northern regions of Europt, was not merely 
similar to those of Gretet and Italy, but almost the same in another 
dress, with an embroidery of images apparently Asiatk, From all 
this, if it be satisfactorily proved, we may infer a general union or 
affinity between the most distinguished inhabitants of the primitive 
world, at the time when they deviated, as they did too early deviate, 
from the rational adoration of the only true GOD. 

There seem to have been four principal sources of all mytho¬ 
logy. I. Historical or natural truth has been perverted into fable 
by ignorance, imagination, flattery, or stupidity; as a king of CrtU, 
whose tomb had been discovered in that island, was conceived to have 
been the God of Olympus ; and MlliOS,a legislator of that countiy.to 
have been his son, and to bold a supreme appellate jacudictioa over 
departed souls; hence too probably flowed the tale of Cadm US, aa 
Bochast learnedly ttrets it; hence beacons or volamos became one* 
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eyed giAfits, and monsters vomiting flames ^anri two rocks, from their 
appean ’ire to mariners in certain positions, were supposed to crush 
all vessels attempting to pass between them; of which idle fictions 
many other instances might be collected from the Odyssty and the 
various Argon/mtici poems. The less we say of /u/mh stars, deifica¬ 
tions of princes or warriors, altars raised, with those of Apollo, to the 
basest of men, and divine titles bestowed on such wretches as Cajub 
OCTAVIAHUS, the less we shall expose the infamy of grave senators 
and fine poets, or the brutal folly of the low multitude : but we may 
be assured, that the mad apotheosis of truly great men, or of little 
men falsely called great, has been the origin of gross idolatrous 
errors in every part of the Pagan world. 11 . The next source of them 
appears to have been a wild admiration of the heavenly bodies, and, 
after a time, the systems and calculations of astronomers ; hence came 
a considerable portion of Egyptian and Creaan fable the Saiian 
worship in Arabia ; Mk Pentan types and emblems of UiAr,ottha 
Sun ; and the far extended adoration of the elements and the powers 
of nature ; and hence, perhaps, all the artificial Chronology of the 
Chinese and Indians^ with the invention of demi-^iods and heroes to 
fill the vacant niches in their extravagant and imaginary periods. 
111 . Numberless Divinities have been created solely the magic 
of poetry, whose essential business it is to personify the most abstract 
nations, and to place a Nymph or a Genius in every grove, and 
almost in every flower ; hence Hygieia and Jasa, health and remedy, 
are the poetical daughters of ^SCULAFltlS, who was either a distio 
guished physician, or medical skill personified ; and hence ChUrie,at 
verdure, is married to the IV. The metaphors and all^ories 

of moralists and metaphysicians have been also very fertile in 
Deities; of which a thousand examples might be adduced from 
Plato, Cicero, and the inventive commentators on Homer, in their 
pedigrees of the Gods, and their fabulous lessons of morality: ^ 
riches and noblest stream from this abundant fountain is the 
charming philoaophical tale of PsvcH^ or the Pregnss ef At Seed; 
than which, to my taste, a more beautiful, sublime, and well aupport- 
cd allegory was never produced by the snsdom and ingenuity of 
man. Hence aiso the Imdiun MaVa , or, aa the word is explained fay 
aome^MdSateboiart, “tha first incllnatfainof the Godhead todiveriify 
“hinweif (such is their phrase) by creatiiig vucUsi” is feigned to be 
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the Mother of miverut Nature, and of all the inferior Gods; as a 
CaskmirioH infornud me, when 1 asked him, why Gt'MA, or Lnt, was 
itpresenied as her son ; but the word Ma'Ya', or DtbuioM, has a more 
subtile and recondite sense in the VM4Hta philosophy, where it s^i* 
fies the system whether of secondary or of primary quali¬ 

ties, which the Deity was believed by Epich ARNOS, Plato, and many 
truly pious men, to raise by his omnipresent spirit in the minds of 
his creatures ; but which had not, in their opinion, any existence 
independent of mind. 

In drawing a parallel between tlie Gods of the India* and 
European Heathens, from whatever source they were derived, I 
■hall remember, that nothing is less favourable to inquiries after 
truth than a systemaiical sjurit, and shall call to mind the saying 
of a Hindu writer," that whoever obstinately adheres to any set of 
“opinions, may bring himself to believe that the freshest aandal- 
“ wood is a flame of Are this will effectually prevent me from 
insisting, that such a God of India was ike JUPiTER of Greece t such, 
xAr Apollo; such, the Mercury. In fact, since all the canses of 
polytheism contributed largely to the assemblage of Grtteitn 
Divinities, (though Bacon reduces them all to refined allegories, 
and Newton to a poetical disguise of true history,) we find many 
JOVES, many Apollos, many MERCURIES, with distinct attributes 
and capacities: nor shall 1 presume to suggest more than that, in 
one capacity or another, there exists a striking similitude between 
the chief objects of worship in ancient Greta ot Italy and in the 
very interesting country which we now inhabit. 

The comparison, which 1 proceed to lay before you,must needs 
be very superficial; partly from my short residence in Hindustan^ 
ind pertly from my want of complete leisure for literary amuse- 
nents; but principally because I have t>o European book, to refresh 
my memory of old fables, except the conceited, though not unlearned, 
work of POHEV, entitle the Pantieon, and that $0 miserably 
translated, that it can hardly be read with patience A thousand 
more strokes of resemblance might, I am sure, be collected by any 
who should with that view peruse Hesiod, Myginus, CorhUTUS, 
and the other mythologists; or, which would be a shorter and a plea¬ 
santer way, should be satisfied with the very elegant Syu/ppnata of 
LlLlUS ClRALDUS, 
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Diiqiiiritioai cmcetniag the mnnien wid eondnet of onr ipeciet 
Id etfly tima, or bideed it any time, are alwayi curious at least and 
amusing; but they are bi^Iy interesting to sndi as can say of theni' 
selves with CilKUlBS in the ;^y, "We are men, and take an interest 
" in ail that relates to mankindThey may even be of scdid im> 
poftanee in an age, when some lutelligent and virtuous persons are 
inclined to doubt the authenticity of the accounts, delivered by 
Moses, concerning the primitive world ; since no modes or sources 
of reasoning can be unimportant, which have a tendency to remove 
sudi doubta Either the first eleven chapters of Cmju, all due al¬ 
lowances being mede for a i^ralive Eastern style, are tra^ or the 
whole fabric of our national rel^ion is false; a conclusion, which 
none of ns, I trust, would wish to bedmwn. 1 , who cannot help be¬ 
lieving the divinity of the Messiah, from the undisputed antiquity 
and manifest completion of many prophesiei; especially those of 
Isaiah, in the only person recorded by history, to whom they are 
applicable, am obliged of course to believe the sanctity of the vener¬ 
able books, to which that sacred person refers as genuine; but it is 
not the truth of our national religion, as such, that I have at heart: 
it is truth itself; and, if any cool unbiased reasoner will clearly con¬ 
vince me, that MoSES drew his narrative through Egyptian conduita 
from the primeval fountains of htdiem literature, 1 shall esteem him 
as a friend for having weeded my mind from a capital error, and pro¬ 
mise to stand among the foremost in assisting to circulate the truth, 
which be has ascertained. After such a declaration, 1 cannot but 
persuade myself, that no candid man will be displeased, if, in the 
course of my srork, 1 make as free with any arguments, that he may 
have advanced, as I should really desire him to do with any of mine, 
that be may be disposed to controvert Having no system of my 
own to maintain, 1 shall not pursue a very regular method, but shall 
take all the Gods, of whom I discourse, as they happen to present 
themselves; beginning, however, like the Ronuuu and the Hindus, 
with Janus or Gane'sa. 

The titles and attributes of this old Itnlian deity are fully com¬ 
prized in taro choriambic verses of SuLPiTIus ; and a farther ac¬ 
count of him from Ovio would here be superfluous: 

Jans pater, Jnne tuens, dive biceps, biformis, 

O cate renim sator, O principium deorum! 
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"Fither JanUS, ■ 11 -beholding Ja^DS, tbou divinit/ with two 
"bud(, and with two fwnu; 0 sagadoni planierof all thinp, and 
" leader of ddties I” 
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HewMtheGod,we<ee, of Wisdom; whence he is represented 
on coins with tan, and on the Httmstan ima^ found at Falisti, with 
fotsft faces; emblems of prudence and circumspection : thus is GaM- 
E BA, the God of Wisdom in HindasSait, painted with an slofkoitt’s 
bead, the ssnnbol of sagacious discern nent, and attended by a favour* 
ile re/, which the ladMHs consider as a wise and provident animaL 
His next great character (the plentiful source of many superstitious 
usages) was that, from which he ta emphatically styled iJks faUttf, and 
which the second verse before-cited more fully expresses, tJkoorigPt 
omd fomadtr of whence this notioo arose, unless from a 

tradition that he first built shrines, raised altars, and instituted sacri¬ 
fices, it is not easy to conjecture; hence it came however, that his 
name was invoked before any other God; that, in the old lacred rites, 
corn and wine,and, in later times,ineenae also, were first offered to 
Janus ; thst the doon or twSrwoas to private bouses were called /u- 
nw, and any pervious passageorthorm^h-^are^tothepluralimm- 
hcr./evi. or mtk two itgvmiiits ; that he was repteseoied holding a 
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rod,as goudianof mys, and a key. u not gates only, but 

ait important works and ajfairs of mankind; that he was thought to 
preside over the morning, or btginning of day ; that, although the 
XomoH year began regularly with Afartk. yet the eleventh montii, 
named Januarius, was considered as first of the twelve, whence the 
whole year was supposed to be under his guidance, and opened with 
great solemnity by the consuls inaugurated in his fane, where his 
statue was decorated on that occasion with fresh laurel; and, for the 
same reason, a solemn denunciation of war, than which there can 
hardly be^ more momentous national act, was made by the military 
consul’s opening the gates of his temple with ail the pomp of his 
magistracy. The twelve altars and twelve chapels of JsNUS might 
either denote, according to the general opinion, that he leads and 
governs twelve months; or that, as be says of himself in OVIO, all 
entrance and access must be made through him to the principal Gods, 
who were, to a proverb, of the same number. We may add, that Ja- 
MU 5 was imagined to preside over infants at their birth, or the ban¬ 
ning life. 

' The tndkm divini^ has precisely the same character : all sacri* 
fices and religious ceremonies, alt addresses even to superior Gods, 
all serious compositions in writing, and all worldly affairs <A moment, 
are begun by pious Hindns with an invocation of Gane'sa^ a word 
composed of &a,the governor or loader, andguna, orn eetupanycA 
deities, nMW of which companies are enumerated in the AtnarcAsk. 
Instances of opening business auspiciously by an ejaculation to the 
Janus of India (if the lines of resemblance here traced will justify 
me in so calling himj might be multiplied with ease. Few books are 
begun without the words" solbrartiMi to Gane's,” and he is first invok¬ 
ed by the Brdkmans, who conduct the trial by ordeal, or perform the 
ceremony of the or sacrifice to fire: M. Sonmerat repceseats 

himashighlyrevered on theCoastof Coremandtl;"eitxxt^ In- 
"rfttou.besays, would not on any account build a house, without 
" having placed on the ground an image of this deity, which they 
" sprinkle with oil and adorn every day with flowers ; they set up bis 
" figure in all their temples, in the streets, in die high roads, and in 
"open plains at the foot of some tree; to that persons of all ranks 
" may invoke him, before they undertake any business, and travellers 
" worship him, before they proceed on their journey," To this I may 
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ntd, bom my owa obierration, tint fa the c o m rood wo ind Mfid 
towtt,McbmfmtimmtMmm4rm^mGvd,miaertbeianiicu<a 

tbeKdnand benevolent Thomas Law, Eq. collector of Xattu, 
every new'built home, agreeably to an imtneaiorial unge of the Ifm~ 
dhr,ha*the name of GamC'sa, Mpencribedon Hadoor; aikl,inthe 
old town, his image U placed over the gates of the tenplea 

We cofflc now to SatuRK, the oldest of the pagan Gods, of whose 
oflieeand actions much is recorded. Thcjargonofhisbeirgthesonof 
Earth and of Heaven, who was the son of the Sky and the Day, b 
purely a eonfession of ignorance, who were bis parents or,who hb 
predecessors; and there appears more sense in the tradition said to 
be mentioned by the inquisitive and well'infomed PlaT(\ " tiut 
" both Saturn or riW, and bis consort CybelE, or the Eartk, to< 

* gether with their attendants, were the children of Oeuw and THETIs, 
” or, in less poetical language, sprang from the waters of the great 

* deep.” Ceres, the goddess of harvests, was, it seems, their daqgb- 
tcr; and VIRGO, describes “ the mother and nurse of ail as crovmed 
” with turrets, in a car drawn by lions, and exulting in her hundred 
” grmnd-sons, all divine, alt itihabiting splendid celestial mansiona'* 
As the God of time, or rather as Ohm itself personified, Saturn was 
ilssully painted by the heathens holding a scythe in one hand, and, fa 
the other, a snake with its tail in its mouth, the symbol of perpetual 
cycles and revolutions of ages: he was oncii represented in the act of 
devouring years,mthefnnn of children, and, sometimes, encircled by 
the seasons appearing like boys and girb. By the ZoTmt he was 
named Saturkus ; and the most ingenious etymolc^ ol that word 
is given by Fssrus the grammarian, who traces it, by learned 
analogy to many similar names, d ja/x, from planting, because, when 
he reigned in /rajy, he introduced and improved agriculture: buthu 
dlitinguishing character, which exidains, indeed, all his other titles 
and functions, was expressed allegorically by the stern of a ship or 
galley on the reverse of his ancient coins ; for which OviD aHignts 
very unsatisfatory reason, ‘‘ because the divine stranger arrived in a 
“ship tm the Itahitm coastas if he could have been expected on 
hrvac back or hovering through the air. 

The account, quoted by POMEV from AlEXANDPK Por.THtSToR, 
casts a clearer ligld, if it really came from genuine antiquity, on the 
whole tale of SATURN; “tittt he predicted an exiraordinatyfall of rain, 
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"udordered theoonitnictiDnof ATCwl, iowhichit wu neceuwy 
” to lecure nan, baMU, tnrdt, and raptiles from a general iou&daUoiL" 
Nov it leenu not easy to take a cool review of all theie tntinO' 
nies Goneeroiugtbe birth, kindred, Dfbpring,character,ocGupations,and 
entire life of Satuui, without assenting to the opinion of Bochast, 
or admitting it at least to be highly probable, that the faUe was raised 
on the true history of Noah ;from whose flood a new period of Imh 
was computed, and a new series of ^es may be said to have sprang; 
who rose fresh, and, as it were, newly bora from the waves; whose 
wife was in fact the universal mother, and, that the earth m^t soon 
be repeopled, was early blessed with numerous and flourishing de¬ 
scendants : if we produce, therefore, an Am/msi king of divine birth, 
eminent for his piety and bcneflcence, whose story seems evidently to 
be that of Noah disguised by Astatic Action, we may safely ofiiEr a 
conjecture, that he was also the same persoiuge with SaturH. This 
was Ukhu, or Satvavrata, wbose patronymic name was VaiVA^ 
WATA, or Child of the SUH \ and whom the Indians not only believe 
to have reigned over the whole world in the earliest age of their chro¬ 
nology, but to have resided in the country of i7ratwra,aii the const of 
the Eastern Indian Peninsula: the following narrative of the ptindpid 
event in bis life I have literally translated from the SAdgavat; and it 
is the subject of the first Purina, entitled that of the Matsya, or Fish. 

* Desiring the preservation of herds, and of Brihnuuu, of genii 
** and virtuous men, of the Vidas, of law, and of precious things, the 
” lord of the universe assumes many bodily shapes •, but, though he 

* pervades, like the air, a variety of beings, yet he is himself unvaried, 

'' since he has no quality subject to change. At the close of the last 
” Cs^a, there was a general destruction occasioned by the sleep at 
“ Brahma ; whence his creatures in different worlds were drowned 

* in ■ vut ocean, BraHHA’, being Inclined to slumber, desiring n- 
“ pose after a lapse of ages, the strong demon Havagriva came near 

* him, and stole the Vidas, which had flowed from his lips. When 

* HtRL the preserver of the universe, discuvered this deed ef the 
'Prince of Ddnavas, he took the shape of a minute fiah, called saffian. 
'A holy King, named Satvavrata, then reigned; a servant of the 
” spirit, which moved on the waves, and so devout, that water was his 
" only sustenance. He was the child of the Sun, and, in the present 
'CajpB,!* invested by Nara'yam in the officeefifora, by the name 
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"ofSRA'DDHADE'vA, orttie God of Obsequies. One day, as he was 
"makiDf a libation in tbe river Critamdid, and held water in tbe palm 

* of his hand, he perceived a small fish moving in it The king of 
"Z^rworntimmediately dropped the fish into the river together with 
"the water, which he had taken from it; when the sap'hari thus pathe* 
“tically addressed the benevolent monarch: How cans! thou, 0 king, 
‘'whoshowest aflcction to the oppressed, leave mein this river-water, 
"when: I am too weak to resist the monsters of the stream, who fill me 
"withdread ?” He, not knowing whobad assumed tbe formof a fish, 
“ applied his mind to the preservation of the sf^kari, both from good 
"natureand from regard to his own soul; and, having heard its 
"very suppliant address, he kindly placed it under his protection in 
" a small vase full of water; but, in a single night, its bulk was so in- 
"creased, that it could not be contained in tbe jar, and thus again 
"addressed the illustrious Prince: "1 am not pleased with living 
" miserably in this little vase; make me a targe mansion, where 1 may 
"dwell in comfort." The king, removing it thence, placed it in the 
" water of a cistern, but it grew three cubits in less than fifty minutes, 
"and said : “ O king, it pleases me not to stay vainly in this narrow 

* cistern: since thou hast granted me an asylum, give me a spacious 
" habitation." He then removed it, and placed it in a pool, where, 
*' having ample s{mjcc around its body, it became a fish of consider- 
" able size. " This abode, 0 king, is not convenient for me, who must 
"swim at large m llic waters: exert thyself for my safety ; and re- 
" move me to a deep lake " Thus addressed, the pious monarch threw 
*' the suppliiHit into a hike, and, when it grew of equal bulk with that 
" piece of water, he cast tlic vast ti.sh into the sea. When the fish was 
"thrown into the waves,he thus again spoke to SaTYavrata: “here 
" the horned sharks, and other monsters of great strength will devour 
" me; thou sliouldst not, 0 valiant man, leave me in this ocean." 
“ Thus repeatedly deluded by the fish, who had addressed him with 
“gentle words, the king said: "who art thou, that beguilest me in 
'* that assumed shape 7 Never before have I seen or heard of so pto- 
" digious an inhabitant of the waters, who, like thee, has filled up, in 
"a single day, a lake an hundred leagues in circumference. Surely, 
" thou art BhaCAVat, who appearest before me; the great Heri, 
" whose dwelling was on the waves; and who now, in compassion to 
"thy servants, bearest tbe form of tbe natives of tbe deep. SaluU- 
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" tion and praise to thee, 0 Rrst male, the lord of creation, of prcser- 
“vation, of destruction t “Thou art the highest object, 0 supreme 
" ruler, of us thy adorers, who piously seek thee. All thy delusive 
“ descents in this world give existence to various beings : yet 1 am 
“anxious to know, for what cause that shape has been assumed by 
“ thee. Let me not, O lotos-e}'ed, approach in vain the feet of a deity, 
" whose perfect benevolence has been extended to all; when thou 
" hast shown us; to our amazement, the appearance of other bodies, 
“ not in reality existing, but successively exhibited.” The lord of 
“ the universe, loving the pious man, who thus implored him, and in- 
“ tending to preserve him from the sea of destruction, caused by the 
" depravity of the age, thus told him how he was to act. " In seven 
” days from the present time, O thou tamer of enemies, the three 
" worlds will be plunged in an ocean of death; but, in the midst of the 
" destroying waves, a large vessel, sent by me for thy use, shall stand 
" before thee. ” Then shalt thou take all medicinal herbs, all the va- 
” riety of seeds; and, accompanied by seven Saints, encircled by 
" pairs of ali brute animals, thou shalt enter the spacious ark and con- 
“tinue in it, secure from the flood on one immense ocean without 
" tight, except the radiance of thy holy companions. When the .ship 
“shall be agitated by an impetuous wind, thou shalt fasten it with a 
large sea-serpent on my horn ; for 1 will be near thee: drawing the 
“ vessel, with thee and thy attendants, I will remain on the ocean, O 
" chief of men, until a night of Brahma shall be completely ended. 
“ Thou shalt then know my true greatness, rightly named the su- 
“ preme Godhead; by my favour, all thy questions shall be answered, 
" and thy mind abundantly instructed.” ‘ Heri, having thus directed 

* the monarch, disappeared ; and Satvavrata humbly waited for the 
' time, which the ruler of our senses had appointed. The pious king, 

‘ having scattered toward the east the pointed blades of the grass 

* darbktt, and turning his face toward the north, sat meditating on the 

* feet of the God, who had borne the form of a Rsh. The sea, over- 

* whelming its shores, deluged the whole earth ; and it was soon 
' perceived to be augmented by showers from immense clouda He, 

‘ still meditating on the command of BhaGAVAT, saw the vessH ad- 
' vancing, and entered it with the chiefs of Brdkmans^ having carried 
' into it the iiwd«c?n«l creepers, and conformed to the directions of 
*Heri, The saints thus addreised him;' “O king, meditate oa Ce- 
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" Sava; who wiU surely deliver us froo this danger, sod grane ns pn*- 
** perity.* ‘ The God, being invoked by the monaicfa, appeared agaia 
' distinctly on the vast ocean in tbe fonn of a Gsb, UaziDg like a gold, 
' extending a millioo of leagues, with one stupendous bom; on which 
‘ the king, as he had before been commanded by Heri, tied tbe ship 
' with a cable made of a vast serpent, and happy in his preservatioo, 
' stood praising the destroyer of MaoHO. When the monarch had 

* linuhed his hymn, the primeval tnaJe, Bhacavat^ who watched for 
' his safety on the great expanse of water, qxrke aloud to his own di- 

* vine essence, pronouncing a sacred Pmr4»a, which contained the 

* rules of the SdM/m philosophy: but it was an infinite mystery to 

* be concealed within tbe breast of Satvavrata ; who, sitting in tbe 
‘ vessel with the saints, heard the principle cf the soji, the Eternal 
' Being, proclaimed by the preserving porwer. Then Hkri, risii^ to 
' gethrr with Bxahma', from tbe destructive deluge, which was abat- 

* ed, slew the demon Havagri'vs, and recovered the sacred books. 

' Satvavrata, instrncted in all divine and human knowledge, was 
‘ appointed in the present Cd^, by the favour of ViSHNO, the se- 

* ventb Menu, suroaroed Vaivaswata: but the appearance of a 
' horned fish to the religiaus monarch was Afdyd, or delusion ',and be 

* who shall devoutly hear this important allegorical narrative, will be 

* delivered from the bondage of sin.' 

This epitome of tbe first /ndun History, that is now extant, ap¬ 
pears to me very curious and very important; for the story, though 
whimsically dressed up in the form of an allegory, seems to prove a 
primeval tradition in this country of the delugt deKribed 

by Moses, and fixes consequently the riiw when the genuine Hindu 
Chronology actually begins. We find, it Is true, in the Pnrdu, from 
which the narrative is extracted, anethtr ddugt, which happmied to¬ 
wards the dose of the olt’ndage, when VttDKlSTH'lR was labonnog 
under the persecution of bis inveterate foe Ddrvo'dhaM, and when 
Ckishma, who had recently become incarnate for the purpose of sue* 
couring the pious, and of dcstrt^ng tbe wkked, was performing 
wonders in the country of Mafhuri ; bat the second flood was mere¬ 
ly laeai, and intended only to affect the people of Vraja: they, it 
seems had offended Inura, the God of the firmament, by their en- 
thusiasticadorationofthe wonderful child, “who lifted up the moun- 
“ tain Gdur/dhoM, as if it had bean a flower, and, by sheltaiing all the 
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"kodinieti rod riuphenJsnet froni tin itonn, ecxiTinced Imdaa of 
"hbwpremacjr.” That the 5 a 0 w,or (if we may venture so to oil 
it) the SoAmim, age was, in truth, the age of the gnur^ flood, will 
appear from a close examinatioo of the ten Avatdrj, 'or dtsants, of 
the deity in his capacity of preserver; since of the four, which are de¬ 
clared to have happened in the Saiga jmg, the thru fint apparently 
relate to some stupendous convulsion of our globe frcnn the fountains 
of the deep^ and the fourth exhibits the miraculous punishment of 
pride and impiety : First, as we have shown, there was, in the opinion 
of the HniAu, an interposition of Providence to preserve a devout 
person and his family (for all the Paadits agree, that his wife, though 
not named, must be understood to have been saved with him) from 
an inundation, by which all the wicked were destroyed: next, the 
power of the deity descends in the form of a Boar, the symbol of 
strength, to draw up and support on his tusks the whole earth, which 
had been sunk beneath the ocean ; thirdly, the same power is repre¬ 
sented as a tertoiu sustaining the globe, which had been convulsed by 
the vi(rient assaults of demons, while the Gods churned the sea with 
the mountaio Uaadar, and forced it to disgorge the sacred things 
and animals, tc^etber with the water of life, which it had swallowed. 
These three stories relate, I think, to the same event, shadowed by a 
moral, a metaphyakal, and an astronomical, allegory; and all three 
seem connected with the hierogtyphical sculptures of the old Eggp- 
tiaiu. The fourth Avatdr was a Horn issuing from a bunting column 
of marble to devour a blaspheming monarch, who would otherwise 
have slain his religious son j and of the remaining six, not one has the 
least relation to a deluge. The three which are ascribed to the TVdtd- 
gag, when tyranny and Itteltgion an said to have been iotzodneed, 
were ordained for the overthrow of tyrants, or, their natural types, 
giants wlA a thousand arms, formed for the most extensive oppres- 
lioD: and, in the Dwdpargag, the incarnation of CaiSHltA was pardy 
for a similar purpose, and partly with a view to thin the world of un¬ 
just and impious men, who had oniltiplied in that age, and began to 
swann on the approach of the Cdl^fug, or the age of eoateationonA 
baseness. As to Buddha, he seems to have been a reformer of the 
doctrines contained in the Vidat; and, though his good nature led 
him to censure those ancient books, because they enjoined sacrifices 
of cattle, yet he isadmittedas the ninth iludAir even by the ArriA- 
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mans of Ofsi, and hia praises are sung by the poet Jatade'VA : his 
character Is in many respects very extraordinary; but, as an account 
of it belongs rather to history than to mytlx^t^, it is reserved for 
another disserUtion. The tenth jIvtMr, we are told, b yet to come, 
and is expected to appear mounted (like the crowned conqueror in 
UntApecafyps) on a white horse, with a cimeterblaxinglikea comet, 
to mow down all incorrigible and impenitent olTenders who shall then 
be on earth. 

These four Yngs have so apparent an affinity with the Grtdan 
and Raman ages, that one origin may be naturally assigned to both 
systems: the first in both is distinguished as abounding in gM^ 
though Satya mean trnth and probity, which were founds if ever, in 
the times immediately following so tremendous an exertion of the 
divine power as the destruction of mankind by a general deluge; the 
next is characteriaed by silver; and the third, by e^tr; though their 
usual names allude to proportions imagined in each between vice and 
virtue; the present, or earthen, age, seems more properly discriminat* 
ed than by iV«t, as in ancient Europe ; since that metal is not baser 
or less use hi I, though more common, in our times, and consequently 
less precious, than copper; while mere MrrA conveys an idea of the 
lowest degradation. We may here observe, that the true Hbtory of 
the World seems obviously divisible into /our ages or periods; which 
may be called, first, the or purest age ; namely, the timcj 

preceding the deluge, and those succeeding it till the mad introduc¬ 
tion of idolatry at Babel; next, the Patriarchal, or pure, age; in 
which, indeed, there were mighty hunters of beasts and of men, from 
the rise of patriarchs in the family of SsH, tothe simultaneous es¬ 
tablishment of great emprcsbythedesce ndants of his brother M a'k ; 
thirdly, the Mosaic, or less pure, age; from the l^ation of Moses, 
and during the time when his ordinances were comparatively well- 
observed and uncorrupted; lastly, the prophetical, or impure, age, be¬ 
ginning with the vehement warnings given by the prophets to apos¬ 
tate Icings and degenerate nations, but still subsisting, and to subsbt, 
until all genuine prophecies shall be fully accomplished. The duration 
of Che hbtorical ages must needs be very unequal and disproportion¬ 
ate ; while Chat of Che Mian Yngs is disposed so regularly and arti- 
fidalty,'that it cannot be admitted as natural or probable. Men do 
not become reprobate in a geometrical pn^ression, or at the termtna- 
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lion of Togolar periods; yet so well-proportioiicd are the Yw^i, 
that even the length of human life is diminished, as they advance, 
from an hundred thousand years in a subdecupie ratio ; and, as the 
number of principal AvaKlrs in each decreases arillitnctically from 
four, so the number of years in each decreases geo metrical I}’, and al¬ 
together constitute the extravagant sum of four million three hun¬ 
dred and twenty thousand years, which aggregate, multiplied by 
seventy-one, is the period in which every Menu is beliered to preside 
over the world. Such a period, one might conceive, would have sa¬ 
tisfied Arciiytas, the tneasurer p/ sm and earth, and the tmmbertr nf 
their tands, or ArciiiueDES, who invented a notation that was capa¬ 
ble of expressing the number of them ; but the comprehensive mind 
of an Indian chronolt^ist has no limits ; and the reigns of fourteen 
Menus are only a single day of Braiima', lift}’ of which days have 
elapsed, according to the Hindus, from the time of the creation. 
That all this puerility, as it seems at first view, may be only an astro¬ 
nomical riddle, and allude to the apparent revolution of the fixed 
stars, of which the Awns made a mystery, I readily admit, and 
bid even inclined to believe ; but so technical an arrangement ex¬ 
cludes alt idea of serious history. 1 am sensible how much these re¬ 
marks will offend the warm advocates for Indian antiquity •, but we 
must not sacrifice truth to a base fear of giving offence. That the 
Vidas were actually written before the flood, I shall never believe ; 
nor can we infer, from the preceding stoiy, that the learned Hindus 
believe it: for the allegorical slumber of Brahma', and the theft of 
the sacred books, mean only, in simpler language, that the human rate 
was become corrupt; hut that the Vidas are very ancient, and far old¬ 
er than other Sanscrit compositions, I will venture to assert from 
my own examination of them, and a comparison of their style with 
that of the Pnrdns and the Dherma Sdstra. A similar comparison 
justifies me in pronouncing, that the excellent law-book ascribed to 
SWA VAMBUVA Menu, though not even pretended to have been writ¬ 
ten by him, is more ancient than the Rha'uavat ; but that it was com¬ 
posed in the first age of the world, the Brdhmans would find it hard to 
persuade me; and the date, which has been assigned to it, docs not 
appear in either of the two copies, which I possess, or in any other 
that has been collated for me: in fact, the supposed date is comprized 
ill a verse, which flatly contradicts the work itselffor it was not 
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Menu who composed the of *••• oomBmid o^ hie 

htberOtAHMA.tiute holy pcnoaege, or demigod, nupod Bhxigc, 
who leveeled to Bten whet MENU had deliTered at the reqiwit of fain 
and other uintt or’patriarchs. In the Jfdwns Sdrtn, to oondnde thia 
digression, the measure is so nnilbrm mad melodioui, and the style 
so perfectly Smxrir, orfo/uMtd, that the book must be more modem 
tlkan the scriptures of MoSES, in which the simplicity, or rather oa- 
kednew, oftbe /fe^rvw dialect, metre, and style, matt coavince every 
aobiasaed mao of thdr npeiior antiquity, 

1 leave etymoiogistB, who decide every tiling to decide whether 
tiic word Menu, or, io the nooiioative cam, MENUS, has any coo* 
nexioD with Huloe, the lawgiver.and soppoeed son of Jovel The 
Osswu, according to DiODOitus of Siafy, need to feigii, that most 
of the great men, who had been deified in retnm ibrtbe beoefiti which 
they bad cooleired on mankind, were boro in their island; and hence 
a doubt may be raised, whether HUIOS vns really a Cnhi*. The 
Indian legislator was the first, not the seventh, MENU, or SaTYA- 
VRATA, whom I suppose to be the Satueh of Itafy: part <£ Saturn's 
character, indeed, was that of a great Uv^ver; 

Qui genus indocile ac dispenam laontibus altii 

Composnit, Ugtiqut dedit ; 

and we may suspect that all the fbarteen MENUS are redocibletoon^ 
*d» was called Ndh by the ^mAr, and probably by the/U shm ; 
though we have disguised his name by an improper pronundation of 
it Some near relation between the seventh Menu and tiw Gnaam 
Minos may he inferred from the amgnlar character of the Hrndn god, 
YaMa, who eras also a child of the Sun, and thence named Vaivas- 
WaTa; be bad too the same title with his brother, Sra'uohaOE'va. 
Afudrer of bit titles was Drermaea'ja, or Kiagtf Jtatkt; sod a 
third, PlTXIPCTl,or £and^l4v Palhartht; but he ischiefiy distin* 
gniahed ujndgn^d^ttrttd tatdt; for the Hiadu$ believe, that srben 
a soul leaves its body, it immediately repairs to Yama^, or the city 
of Yaka, when it receives a jnit aentence from him, and either as- 
cmids to or the first heaven ; or u driven doem to Abni^ the 

region of Mrpenti \ or asanmes on eattii the form of some animal. ua> 
IMS its oOcDce had been such, that itoi^ht tobecondcamedtoa 
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vegetable, or even to A niiwnl, pruon. Another of hUnaasee it very 
temArkaUe; Imeeathat^CA'LA.ortfMM.tfaeideaaf which ii ioti- 
mately blended widi tbecbaiactonof Satukn aodof Noah; to 
thenanieC kokos huemanitotaffinity with (he wordotoaM^anda 
learned follower of Zbra'tusht aunm me. that, in the books w h ich 
the the Bdidiiu hold sacred, mention is made of an msRwrsnf rmnsAs- 
An. there named the deluge of Time. 

It having been occasionally observed, that CkkES was the poeti¬ 
cal daughter of Saturn, we cannot close this head without adding, 
that the Jfindiu also have their GfdJtss of AbnuHaiui, whom they 
usually call Lacshui', and whom they consider as the daughter (not 
of Menu, but) of Burigu, by whom the first code of saacd Ordi¬ 
nances was promulgated. She b also named Pedha' and CsMALa , 
from the sacred lotos, or but her most remarkable name 

is Sri', or, in the first case, Sri's, which has a resemblance to the 
Latin, and means forUnt or pn^ri^. It may be contended, that, 
although Lacshmi may be figuratively called the Ceres of HinAu' 
Am, yet any two or more idolatrous nations, who subsisted by agri¬ 
culture, might naturally conceive a Deity to preude over their la¬ 
bours, without having the least intercourse with each other; but no 
reason appears why two nations should concur in supposing that 
Deity to be a female: one, at least, of them would be more likely lo 
imagine, that the Earth was a Goddess, and that the God of Abun¬ 
dance rendered her fertile. Besides, in every ancient temples near 
Gitjd, we see images of Lacshmi', with full brcasts,and a ce*d twisted 
under her arm like a horn ojpUa^, which look very much like the old 
Grtciam and Romm figures of Ceres. 

The fable of SATURN hAving been thus analysed, let us proceed 
to his descendants ; and b^n, as the Poet advises, with Jumtek, 
whose supremacy, thunder, and libertinism every buy learns from 
Ovir*; while his great offices of Creator, Preserver, and Destroyer, 
are not generally considered in the systerns of Euiopeau mythology. 
The Kotnant had, as we have before obeericaJ, many J LtriTEKS, one 
of whom was only the Ftrmamttt pursunified, as Ennius clearly 
expresses it: 


Aspice hoc sublime candens, quern invoesnt omnes/aMM. 
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This JuriTER or Diespiter is the Mian God of the visible hea¬ 
vens, called INDRA, or the Kiit^, and DlvESPETlR, (xLerdof the Sky, 
whahas aUo the charater of the Roman GENIUS, or Chief of the good 
spirits; but most of his epithets ip Samtrit are the same with 
those of the Ennim Jove. Hisconsort is named SaCHI' ; his celestial 
city,/4MMrd;vtrj; hi.s palace, Vaijayantn; \Ai^tienNandana; his 
chief elephant Airdmt; hi.s charioteer, Ma'tali ; and his sreapon, 
Vajra, or ihe thunderbolt: he is the regent of winds and showers, and, 
though the East is peculiarly under his care, yet his Olympus is Mint 
or the north pole allegorically represented as a mountain of gold and 
gems. With all his power he is considered as a subordinate Deity, 
and far inferior to the Indian Triad, Braiiua’, ViSHNU.and Maha- 
DEVA or Siva, who are three /wwir of one and the same Godhead: 
thus tl>e principal divinity of the Grttkt and Lotions, whom they 
called Zf.ijs and Ji'nTE* wiBi irregular inflexions DiOS and JOVIS, 
was not merely Futminafer, the Thunderer, but, like the deatroydng 
jroH'cr of India, MacNUS Divus, Ultor, Genitor ; like the preserv¬ 
ing power, COKSERV.STOR, SOTER, OPITULITS, ALTOR, RUHINUS, 
and, like the creating power, the Giver of Life ; an attribute, which I 
mention here on the authority of ConNUTUS, a consummate master 
of mythological learning. We are advised by PLATO himself to search 
for the roots of Greek kvords in some barbcfous, that is, foreigii, toil ; 
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but,»ince I look upon etymological conjectures as a weak basts for his¬ 
torical inquiries, I hardly dare surest, that Zkv, SlV.and Jov, are the 
same syllable differently pronounced : it must, however be admitted, 
that tite Grefis, having no palatial si^ma, like that of the /ndiatis, 
might have expressed it by their s/la, and that the initial letters of 
sugvH and jugttm are (as the instance proves) easily interchangeable. 



brahma 


Let us now descend, from these general and introductory re¬ 
marks, to some particular observations on the rc.scmblance of ZLirs 
or JuPiTEK to the triple divinity ViSHMli, StVA, Biaahma ; for that 
is the order, in which they are expressed by the letters A, U, and M, 
wluch coalesce and form the mystical word O^M •, a word, which 
never escapes the lips of a pious Hindu, who meditates on it in silence: 
whether the Egyptiau ON, which is commonly supposed to mean the 
Sun, be the Saiucrit monosyllable, 1 leave others to determine. It 
must always be remembered, that the learned Indians, as they are 
instructed by their own books, in truth acknowledge only One Su¬ 
preme Iking, whom they call BkaIIhe, or THECKEat ONCin the 
neuter gender: they believe his Esserme to be infinitely removed from 
the comprehension of any mind but his own ; and they suppose him 
to manifest his power by the operation of his divine spirit, whom 
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they name Vishnu, the Ptrvadtr, and Na'ra'tah, or Mopk^cut tht 
wiUtrf, both in the masculine gender, whence be is often denominat¬ 
ed the Furst Malt; and by this power they believe, that the whole 
order of nature is preserved and supported ; but tbe VM^ntis, un¬ 
able to form a distinct idea of brute matter independent of mind, or 
to conceive that the work of Supreme Goodness was left a moment 
to itself, imagine that the Deity is ever present to his work, and con¬ 
stantly sup{K>rts a series of perceptions, which, in one sense, they 
call tilufaty, though they cannot but admit the rtaiity of all created 
forms, as far as the happiness of creatures can be aflccted by them. 
When they consider the divine power exerted in creating, or in giv¬ 
ing existence to that which existed not before, they call the Deity 
Hrahma' in the masculine gender also ; and, when they view him in 
the liglit of Dtsiroytrjoc rather Changer of forms,they give him a thou¬ 
sand names, of which Siva, i'sa or I'SWARA, Rudra, Haka, SamgiiU, 
and Maiia'Ue'Va or Maiie'sa, are the most common. The first opera¬ 
tions of these three Pinvert are variously described in the different 
Parana't bj' a number of allq^rics,and from them we may deduce 
the loamn I’hilosopby ot^rimtvai wafer, the doctrine of the Mundane 
£gg> and the veneration paid to the Nym^eea, or Lvtot, whicii was 
Biicieutly revered in Egypt, as it is at present in HindutMu, Tibet, AniS 
Nt'pal; the Tibettaiu ate said to embellish their temples and altars 
with it, and a native NipM made prostrations before it on entering 
my study, where the fine plant and beautiful flowers lay for examina¬ 
tion. Mr. HOLWEL.in explaining his first plate, supposes Rrahha 
to be floating on a leaf of Arils/in the midst of the abyss ; but it was 
manifestly intended by a bad painter for a lotos-leaf, or for that of 
the Indian fig-tree; nor is the species of pepper, known in Beugaitty 
the name nf TdsiibtUa,aKA on the Coast of Malabar by that of betel, 
held sacred, as he asserts, by the Hiudnt, or necessarily cultivated 
under the inspection of Brdkiuaiu ; though, as tbe vines are tender, 
all the plantations of them are carefully secured, and ought to be cul¬ 
tivated by a particular tribe of B&drat, who are thence called 
TdmhMft. 

That water was the primitive element and first work of the Crea¬ 
tive I*ower, is the uniform opinion of the Indian Philosophers; but, 
as they give so particular an account of the genemi deluge and of the 
Crealiou, it can ucver be admitted, that tlicir whole system arose 



from traditions concetning the fbodonly, s'^d must appear Indubi- 
tabie, that their doctrine is In part bonowed from the opening of Si- 
rdiit or Gaunt, than which a snfaiKnier passage, from the first word 
to the last never flowed or will flow frooi any haman pen: " In tk» 
" A^gimru^ God created the heavens and the earth, —And the earth 
“was void and waste, and darkness was im the face of the deep, and 
“ the Spirit of Goo nsenrditpm the lace of the inters; and God said: 

war." The sublimity of this passage is 
considerably diminished by the Indian paraphrase of it, with which 
Mehu, the son of Bkahha', begins his address to tile sages, who con¬ 
sulted him on the formation (rf thenniverse; “Thisworld, isys he, 
“ was ail darkness, undiscerniUe, nndistinguishable, altogether as in 
“a prafoond sleep; till the self-existent invisible GOD, making it 
“ manifest with five elements and other glorious foms, perfectly dis- 

* pelled the gloom. He, desirii^toraise up various creatures by an 
"emanation from his osm glory, first created the oM/m,andim- 

* pressed them with a power of motion : by that poarer was produced 
" a goMen ^g, blaai^ like a thousand suns, in which was bom 
" Biahha'', self-existiii^ the great parent of all rational beings. The 
" waters are failed ndti, since tbqr are tiie oflspring of Neka (or 
"I'SWAKA); andtbenor wes NakavaMA named, because his first 
"ajtana, or sw o i iy , was on them. 
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"That WHICH IS, the invUiUe ciuse, enternal, seir>existing, 

* but unperceived, becoming masculine from wnArr, is celebrated 

* among all creatures by the name of BkaHha'. That God, having 
"dwelled in the Egg, through revolving years, Himself mediuting 
" on Himself, divided it into two equal parts \ and from those halves 
" formed the heavens and the earth, placing in the midst the subtil 
" ether, the eight points of the world, and the permanent receptacle 
“of waters." 

To this curious description, with which the Mdnma Sdstra be* 
gins, I cannot refrain from subjoining the four verses, which are the 
text of the Bhdgavat, and are believed to have been pronounced by 
the Supreme Being to BraHMA ; the following version is most scru¬ 
pulously literal.* 

" Even I was even at first, not any other thing \ that, which ex- 
“ ists, unperceived ; supreme; afterwards 1 am that WHICH IS; and 
“ he, who must remain, am I. 

" Except the FIRST CAUSE, whatever may appear, and may not 
“ appear, in the mind, know that to be the mind's Ma'Ya', (or Deht- 
" tton) as light, as darkness. 

“ As the great elements are in various beings, entering, yet not 
“ entering, (that is, pervading, not destroying) thus am 1 in them, yet 

* not in them. 

“ Even thus far may inquiry be made by him, who seeks to 
“ know the principle of mind, in union and separation, which must 
" be Every where always." 

Wild and obscure as these ancient verses must appear in a 
naked verbal translation, it will perhaps be thought by many, that 
the poetry or mythology of Greta or /tafy afford no conceptions 
more awfully magnificent: yet the brevity and simplicity of the Mo- 
satek diction arc unequalled. 

As to the creation of the world, in th' opinion of the Romani, 
Ovid, who might naturally have beer. cKfected to describe it with 
learning and elegance, leaves us wholly in tne dark, which of the Godt 
was the acterin it: other mythologists are more explicit; and we 
may rely on the authority of CORNOTUS, that the old Enrofean hea¬ 
thens considered Jove (not the son of S.ATURM, but of the Ether, 
that is of an unknown parent) as the great Lt/e-gh>er,tnd Father of 
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Goii and foen ; to which may be added the OtfUean doctrine, pre> 
served by FnoCLUS, that" the abyss and empyreum, the earth and 
sea, the Gods and Goddesses, were produced by ZEUS or JUFITER.* 
In this character he corresponds with BraHHA ; and, perhaps; with 
that god of the Babylonians, (if we can rely on the accounts of their 
ancient religion) who, like BRAHMa', reduced the universe to order, 
and, like Brahma , Uitkis head, with the blood of which new animals 
were instantly formed ; 1 allude to the common story, the meaning 
of which I cannot discover, that Brahma' had five heads, tlU one of 
them was cut off Na RA VAN. 


GUVEBA 



Tnat, in another capacity, JoVE was the Helper and Supporter td 
all, vre may collect from his old Latin epithets, and from CiCERO, 
who informs us, that his usual name is a contraction of Jnvans Pater ; 
an etymology, which shows the idea entertained of his character, 
though we may have some doubt of its accuracy. CALLIMACHUS, we 
know, addresses him as t)u bestateer of all good, and of seenrtty from 
grief: and, since neither wealth without virtue, nor virtue without 
wealthy give compute ha^iuess, he prays, like a wise poet, for 
both. Aa Indian prayer for riches would be directed to Lacshmi', 
the wifie of Vishnu, since the/fuiA goddesses are believed to be the 
^»iwr« of dielr respective lords: ai to Cuvi'Ma, tha/a/in PLOTUS; 
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oaeofiriioMaaiMtit/*«ii4w^lie it leverod, indeed, u • nu^ni- 
ficeot Ddfy,iaidiiiEiailiepaliceafiliWfl^orbofMtbn»gbthetky 
in e tplendid car, named Ptakfact, but it manifestly wbordinate, 
Uke the other Hren genii, to the three principal Gods, or rather to the 
principal God coosideied in three capacities. At the soul of the world, 
or the pervading wm^ so finely described by VutGIL, we sec JOVB 
represented by several Roman poets ; and with great snblimity by 
LqcaM in the known speech of Cato concerning the ora¬ 

cle, “Jupiter is, wherever we look, wherever we move,'' This is. 
piedtely the Indian idea of ViSHNU, according to the four verses 
above exhibited, not that the Brdhmans imagine their male divinity 
to be the dhint Etuna of the great one, which they declare to be 
wholly incomprehensible; but, since the power of prutming created 
Mngs by a superintending providence, belongs eminently to the 
Godhead, they hold that powertoexisttransceirdently in tbe/rvrrrv- 
svmember of the Triad, whom they suppose to be every where 
ALWAYS, not in substance, but in spirit and energy; here, however, I 
(peak of the Vaisknavds ; for the ascribe a sort of pre-emi¬ 

nence to Siva, whoee ettributes are now to be concisely examined. 


ISWARA 





It was in the capacity of Avenger and Destroyer, that JovB 
Moontered and owefthrew the 7i<la« and Giants, whom Typhom, 
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BmaKUES TityuS, ind the rest of their fraternity, led against the god 
of Ofymftu; to wboia an eagle bragght UghtnMg and nfaradhrMk 
daring the warfare: thus, h) a simflar contest between RiVA and the 
Dmtfoi, or children of Dm, who frequently rebelled against Kn yrti, 
Brahma' is,believed to have presented the god of destruction whb 
fitry thafts. One of the many poems, entitled ^iwdyM, the last 
book of which has been translated into Ittiiian, contains an ealiaotdi- 
nary dialogue between the crow Bhushumia, and a rational Eagle, 
named GaBlTDa. who b often painted wMi the face of a beautiful 
youth, and the body of on imaginary bird ; and one of the eighteen 
pMrtmai bears hb name and comprizes his whole history. M. SOR' 
HERAT iiifbnns us, that VlSHMU is represented in some places riding 
on the Ga^DDA, which he supposes to be the Eagle of 

BrISSOH, especially ns the Brdibmu of the Coast highly venerate 
that class of birds, and provide food for numbers of them at stated 
hours: I rather conceive the GenSdsto be a fabulous bird, but agree 
with him, that the.^wdk god, who rides on it resembles the aiKient 
JuPlTKR. III the old temples at Goyd, VlSHMU is either mounted on 
thb poetical bird or attetuled by it together with a little page; but, 
lest an etymologist should find Gahvhrd in Garud, I must observe 
that the Smucrit word is pronounced Gann ; though I admit, that 
the Gneian and /ndsMT stories of the celestial bird and the page 
appear to have some resemblance. As the Ofya^iam J UPlTBa fixed 
his court and held his councils on a lofty and brilliant mountain, so 
the appropriated seat of Maha de'va, whom the Saiva't consider as 
the Chief of the Deities, was mount GtddM, every splinter of whose 
rocks was an inestimable gem: his terrestrial haunts are the snowy 
hilb of /fiwrf/njM, or that branch of them to the East of the Brahiua- 
futra, which has the name of C/iandniidhan, or the MeuHtah of the 
Moon. When, after all theee circumstances, we learn that Siva is be¬ 
lieved to have timt eyes, whence he u named also Tkilo’cham, 
and know from PausamiaS, not only that Tnofktkaimas was an epi¬ 
thet of ZEua, but tliat a statue of him had been found, locarly as the 
Ukingofr»^.with«tfwd<y*Mil«i/««*«^ as we sec him repre¬ 
sented by the HoMms. we must conclude, that the identity of the two 
Gods falls little short ofbeing demonstrated. 

In the character of/Urslmjvrabo we may look upon this Indian 
Deity as coefctponding with thtStj/fian Jove, or PuiTO; especially 
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■inceCi'u'or Tiuu, in thefeznintnegender, isa nameof his consort, 
who will appear hereafter to be PROSERPINE; indeed, if we can rely 
00 a Ptnian translation of the Bhdgavat, (for the original is not yet 
Id ay possession) the sovereign of PdtdUt, or the InfemaiRegieMs, is 
the Kimfc/ Strptnts, named Se'shaNa'ga; for CriuSNA is there said 
to have descended with his favourite Arjun to the seat of that for¬ 
midable divinity, from whom he instantly obtained the favour, which 
he requested, that the souls of a Brdhmaiis six sons, who had been 
slain in battle, might reanimate their respective bodies; and Se'sha- 
Na’ga is thus described r “ He had a gorgeous appearance, with a thov- 
" sand heads, and, on each of them,a crown set with resplendent gems, 
*one of which was larger and brighter than the rest ;his eyes gleatned 
**11116 flaming torches; but his neck, his tongues, and his body were 
“black; the skirts of his habiliment were yellow, and a sparkling jewel 
** hung in every one of his ears; his arms were extended, and adorned 
** with rich bracelets, and his hands bore the holy shell, the radiated 
“ weapon, the mace for war, and the lotos." Thus PLUTO was often 
exhibited in painting and sculpture with a diadem and sceptre; but 
himself and his equipage were of the blackest shade. 

There is yet anotlicr attribute of Maha DE'Vs, by which he is 
too visibly dIstingui^>hed in the drawings and temples of BtugaL 
To destroy, according the Vt'ddttiii of India, the Sijii of Petsia, and 
many philosophers of our Eurogtan schools, is only to generate and 
ffpraducr iti niioilit r form ■ hence the god of Dcttntetwn is holden in 
this country to pit'iidc liter Gcncrittnyn ; as a symbol of which he 
rides on a ivhtU hiiH. C.iii tve doubt, that the loves and feats of Jupi¬ 
ter Gex [Toil (not forgetting the bull at EUROPaJand his ex¬ 
traordinary title of LaI' is, for which no satisfactory reason is cum- 
monly given, have a connexion with the Indian phylosophy and my¬ 
thology ? As to the deity of IjMupsatus, he was originally a mere 
S( arc-crow, and ought not to have a place in any rnythological .sys¬ 
tem ;and, in regard to BacchI'S, the God of (between whose 

acts and those of JUPITER we find, as .Sacon observes, a wonderfull 
affinity) hisimages, mcas ires, and ceremonies alluded 
probably to the supposed relation of Love and Wine; unless we be¬ 
lieve them to have belonged originally to Siva, one of whose names 
is VdgittOt Ba G 1 8 , and to have been afterwards improperly applied. 
Tboqgh, in ao essay on the gods of India, where the Bidhiiians are 
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positively forbidden to taste fermented liquors, ire can have little 
to do with Bacchus, as God of Wine, who was probably no more 
than the imaginary president over the vintage in Italy, Grt€ce,vnA the 
lower Atia; yet we must not omit Suka'de'VI', the Goddess of Wine, 
who arose,say thefrom the ocean, when it was churned with the 
mountain Mandar; and this fable seems to indicate, that the Indiant 
came from a conntr>', in which wine was anciently made and consi¬ 
dered as a blessing; though the dangerous efTects of intemperance in¬ 
duced their early legislators to prohibit the use of all spirituous li¬ 
quors ; and it were much to be wished, that so wise a iaw had never 
been violated. 

VARUNA 



Here may be introduced the Jupiter or Neptukk, of 

the Rommu, as resembling Maha'dr’va in his gtntratioe character; 
especially as the/fiiuAr god is the husband of Bhava’nT, whose rela¬ 
tion to the v/attri is evidently marked by her image being restored to 
them at the conclusion of her great festival called Durgdtiova: she is 
known also to have attributes exactly similar to those of VENUS Ma¬ 
nna, whose birth from the sea-foam and splendid rise from the Conch, 
in which she had been cradled, have afforded so many charming sub¬ 
jects to aucieot and modern artists; and it is very remarkable, that the 
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Rem of Indka’* court, who seenu to correspond with the pr^ar 
Vends, or Goddess of Beauty, was produced, according to the Miau 
fabulists, from the froth of the churned ocean. The identity of the 
triiiU and the indent, the weapon of StVA and of NettunEi seems to 
establish this analogy; and the veneration paid all over Mia to the 
large buccinum, especially when it can be found with the spiral line 
and nwuth turned from left to right, brings instantly to our mind 
the music of Triton. The genius of water is Vakuna ; but be, like 
the rest, is far inferior toHAHE's'A, and even to Indra, whois the 
prince of the beneficent genii. 

This way of considering the gods as individual substances, but as 
distinct persons in distinct characters, is common to the Eun^ean and 
Indtaa systems; as well as the custom of givii^ the highest of them 
the greatest number of names: hence, not to repeat what has been said 
of J UPlTER.came the triple capacity of DlANA; and hence her petition 
inCALUMACHDS,thatsheTDightbe/a{^yf«0wroT many-titled. The 
consort of SlVA is more eminently marked by these distinctions than 
those of Brahma' or Tirhmd : she resembles the IstS Myrimgfmos, to 
whom an ancient marble, described by Gruter, is dedicated ; but her 
lading nama and cbaracten are Pa'rvatI', DurCa’, Buava'm.' 


CADTICEYA 







At the MvmiUun^tr* Goddets, or Pa'KVATI , the hu nuny pro- 
jertietof the Juno: her majestic deportment, high spirit, 

ind general attributes are the same; and we find her both on Mount 
Caiidsa, and at the banquets of the deities, uniformly the companion 
>rher husband. One circumstance in the parallel is extremely sin* 
pilar; she is usually attended by her smiCa’ktice'va, who rides on a 
ieaeact; and, in some drawings, his own robe seems to be spangled 
with eyes ; to which must be added that, in some of her temples, a 
teaeoct, without a rider, stands near her image. Though Ca'kticb va, 
with his six faces and numerous eyes, bears some resemblance to Ak- 
;us, whom Juno employed as her principal wardottr,yet, as he is a 
ieity of the second class, and the commander of celoitial armies, he 
seems clearly to be the OboS of Egypt and the Mass of Itafy; his 
same ScaNDA, by which he is celebrated in one of the PurdiMs, |ias 
1 connexion, I am persuaded, with the old Secamder of Ptnia, 
whom the poets ridiculously confound with the 

The attributes of DuRCa', or Diffietdtof acau, are also conspicu¬ 
ous in the festival above-mentioned, which is called by her name, and 
in this character she resembles Hihebta, not the peaceful inventresi 
of the fine and useful arts, hut PAIXAS.armed with a helmet and spear: 
both represent heroic Virtmt, or Valour united with Wisdom; both 
slew de mons and giants with their own hands, and both protected 
the wise and irirtuous. who paid them due adoration. As Pallas, 
they say, takes her name from v^rating a lance, and usually appears 
in coroplett armoor, thus CURIS. the old Latian word for a spear, was 
one of JcHO^ titles; and so, if Gulaldas be correct, was Hoplosuia, 
which at £i&,it seems, meant a fenule dressed in panoply.or complete 
Bcooutreinents. The manned Hivxsva of the Romans apparent¬ 
ly oorrespoods,u patroness of Sdeoce and Genius, with Sereswati , 
the wifeof BRABitA,and the emblem of his principal Croativ* Power: 
both goddesses have given their names to celebrated grammatical 
works; but the ^inmuAi of SarU *PA'CHA’aYA is far more oondse as 
well as more useful and agreeable than the iftnmw of Sanctius. 
The Minerva of Itafy invented the jtuU, and Sereswati' presides 
over melody: the protectress of iltlmr was even, on the same account, 
surnamed MosiCE'. 

Many learned my thotogisti.widi GlRALDHS at their head.conuder 
the peaceful Hinerva, as the ISIS Egypt; from whose temple at 
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Sait a wonderful inscription is quoted by Plutakch, which has a re¬ 
semblance to the four it'mucri/verses above exhibited as the text of 
the BJKf/itvaf: " I am all, that hath been, and is, and shall be; and my 
" veil no mortal hath ever removed/' For my part I have no doubt, 
that the I sWaKI and I SI of the Hindktate the OsiKis and Isis of 
the Egyptiaui; though a distinct essay in the manner of FlutaKCII 
would be requisite in order to demonstrate their identity: they mean, I 
conceive, the Ppwers ojNalurt considered as Male and Female ; and 
Isis, like the other goddesses, represents the active power of her lord, 
whose eight forms, under which he becomes visible to man, were 
thus enumerated by Ca LIDA S near two thousand years ago: “ Water 
“ was the lirst work of the Creator; and Fire receives the oblation of 
" clarified butter, as the law ordains ; the Sacrifice is performed with 
" solemnity ; the rawZ of heaven distinguish time; the subtil 
“frAce, which is the vehicle of sound, pervades the unii'crse; the 
"Earth is the natural parent of all increase; and by all things 
" breathing arc animated ; may l SA, the pmver propitiously ajipirent 
" ill these eight forms, bless and sustain you !” The five eiements, 
therefore, as >rel) as the Sun and Moon, arc considered os I'SA or the 
Rnkr^ from which word I's!* may be regularly formed,though l aA'NI' 
be the usual name of liis acli-Jt Power, adored as the (ioddess of 
Nature. I have not yet found in Sausertt the wild, though poetical, 
tale of In; but am persuaded, that, by means of the PardHat, we 
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shall in time discover all the learning of the Bciptimt without decy. 
pherings their hicroslyphicks; the bull of I'swara seems to be 
Apis, or Af, as he is more correctly named in the true reading of a 
passage in Jeremiah; and, if the veneration shown both in Tiiet 
and/Wtd to so amiable and useful a quadruped as the cow, to¬ 
gether with the reg-eneratioa of the Lama himself, have not some 
affinity with the religion of Egyft and the idolatry of Isrell, we must 
at least allow that circumstances have wonderfully coincided. BlIA- 
va'nj' now demands our attention ; and in this cliaracter I suppose 
the wife of MaHa'OE'VA to be as well the JUNO OHrMor LtiClMA 
of the .f^fwtrru (called also by them Di.sna Solvicmia, and by the 
Grech Ilithvia) as Venus lier>clf; not the /laiiiw queen of 
laughter and jollity, who, with her nymphs and graces, was the beau¬ 
tiful child of poetical imagination, atid answers to the Itidinu Reu- 
BHA with her celestial train of Af said's, or damsels of paradise ; but 
Venus Urama, so luxuriantly painted by Lucketios, and so pro¬ 
perly invoked by him at the opening of a poem on nature; VENUS, 
presiding o\qt generaliau, and, on that account, exhibited sometimes 
of both sexes,(an union very common in the Indian sculptures) as 
in her bearded statue at Rome, in the images perhaps called Herma- 
thena,MiA in those figures of her, which had the form of a conical mar¬ 
ble; “ for the reason of which figure we arc left, says TacituS, in 
" the dark the reason appears too clearly in the temples and paint¬ 
ings of ffindusian ; where it netrer seems to have entered the heads 
of the legislators or people that any thing natural could be offciuive* 
ly obscene ; a singularity which pervades all titeir writings and OOB- 
versation, but is no proof of depravity m their morals. Both PlaTO 
andCiCEHOspeak of EROR,or the Heavenly CUPID, as the son of 
Venus and Jupiter : which proves, that tite monarch of Ofysnpns 
and the Goddess of Fecundity were connected as M.^ha DB VA and 
Bhava’ni' : the God Ca'ma, indeed, had Ma'ya and Casvapa, or 
Uranvs, for his parents, at least according to the mythologists of 
fTarA/jv/r,'but, in most respects,he seems the twin-brut her of Ci'PID 
with richer and more lively appendages. One of hU many epithets is 
Z)ipnfa,the/«j?«««r, which is erroneously wTitten and 1 am 

now convinced, that the sort of resemblance, wlitch has been observed 
between his LntiM and 5/rHrrrt'/names, is accidental: in each name 
the three fint letters are tiie root, and between them there is no alfi- 
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nitx. Whether anjrnyUulocjeal coaoewaa nbriited bctwwthe 
cMwww, with the fngnot lesvw of wbidt HTimbowMl Ui ten- 
pies, ud the Ai4u/e/'/MAia^iDiift be left BDdetenninad: the botui> 
calrelatioflotthc two pbnts (if mmMou be proparljr t ra n i ie t ed 
iH« 7 «nf Nt^ is excremdjr near. 





One of the most Kmerkable cemmonles, in the festival of the 
Indutit Goddess, is that before-mentioned of casting her image mSt 
/At rivtr: the Pandits, of whom 1 inquired concerning its or^n and 
import, answered, "that it was prescribed by the they knew 
not why ;* bot this custom has, I conceive, a relation to the doctrine, 
that iMibr is a fumof I'sWAKA.andconsequentiy of l'SA'in‘,who 
is even represented 1^ some as the patroness of that element, to 
which her figure is restored, after having received all due bononrs on 
0srtk, which is considered as tnotiier farm of the God of Nature, 
tbough subsequent in the order of Creation, to the primeval fluid. 
There seems no decisive proof of one oripnal system among idota- 
trous nations in the worship of river-godi and rfrer-goddcaaes, nor In 
the homage paid to their streams^ and tiie ideas of pnrificatien 
annexed to them: since Gndu, iuditsu, BifptiMt, and Hmdat 
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Blight (witiraut iny comnuuikitiw with nch other) have adored the 
Kveral divinities of their great riven, from which they derived 
p(easiue,heattli,aiid atniodance. The notion of Doctor MusexaVE, 
that large riven were supposed, froin their strength and rapidity, to 
beconductedbyGods, while rivulets only were protected by female 
deities, is, like most other notions of grammarians on the genders of 
nouns, overthrown by facts. Most of the great tndiam rivers are 
feminine; and the three goddesses of the waters, whom the Hutdus 
chiefly venerate, are Gahga', who sprang, like armed Pallas, from 
the head qT the/ndnin Jove ; Yauuna, daughter of the Sun, and 
SekESWATI' : all three meet ^XPraydga, thence called Tr€vfHi, or th* 
thru platUdiecks ; but Seheswati’, according to the popular belief, 
sinks under ground, and rises at another TVit^i near 
where she rejoins her beloved Ganca'. Tits Brakma^tra is, indeed, 
a male river; and, as his name signifies the Son of Brakha’, I thence 
took occasion to feign that he was married to Ganoa , though I have 
not yet seen any mention of him, as a God, in the .SVaescrir books. 
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Two incarnate deities of the first rank,RA'liA and C*lSHSlA,musl 
now be introduced, and their several attributes distinctly explained. 
The first of them, 1 believe, was tbe DiOMySOS of the Gretks, whom 
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they aimed Brohics, without knowiag why, and Bdgehbs, wbea 

they represented him Amed, as well as LYAJOS and ELEUTMEKios, 
the Deliverer, and Teiaubos or Dituyraubos, the Triamphant: 
most of those titles were adopted by the Romattt, by whom he was 
called Bxoma, Taoxiformis, LixeR, Tbiomph os ; and both nations 
had records or traditionary accounts of his gwittgUrm to men and 
deciding their contests, ofhis improving navigation and commerce, 
and, what may appear yet more observable, of his conquering India 
and other countries with an army of Satyrs, commanded by no less a 
personage than Pan ; whom Lilius Gikaldus, on what authority X 
know not, asserts to have resided in Iberia, “ when he had returned, 
"says the learned mythologist, from the Indian war, in which heac- 
” coni panted, Bac’CHOs.” It were superfluous in a mere essay, to run 
any Icngtii in the parallel between this Enreptan God and the sover- 
ei;^n of AybdAyd, whom the Hindus believe to have behn an appear¬ 
ance on earth of Preitrvtng Power ; to have been a Conqueror of the 
highest renown, and the Deliverer of nations from tyrants, as well as 
of his consort Si’TA' from the giant Ra'VAN, king of Lattrd, and to 
have commanded in chief a numerous and intrepid race of those large 
Monkeys, which our naturalists, or some of them, have denominated 
/Mduff Satyrs: his Gener.il, the Prince of Satyrs, was named Hanu- 
Mat, or wtrk high cheek~boHes ; and, with workmen of such agility, he 
soon raised a bridge of rocks over the sea, part of which, say the Hin¬ 
dus, yet reinains ; and it is, piobably, the series of rocks, to which the 
Muselmans or the Portagnese have given the foolish name of Adam's 
( it should be called Ra ha's) bridge;. Might not this army of Satyrs 
have been only a race of mounuineers, whom RA'ilA.ifanch a mon¬ 
arch ever existed, had civitiacd ? However that may be, the large 
brcetl of liultM Apes is at this moment held in high veneration by the 
Hindus, and fed with devotion by the Brdkmasis, who seem, in two or 
three places on the banks Of the Ganges, to have a regular endowment 
for the support of them: they live in tribes of three or four hundred, are 
wandcrfully gentle, (I speak as an eye-witness) and appear to have 
lome kind of order and subordination in their little sylvan polity. We 
must not omit, that tlie lather of Hasmmat was the Gtxl of Wind, 
named Pa van, eaa of the eight Genii; and, ai Pan improved the 
pipe by adding six reeds, and " played exqms/tety on the cHhem a 
" faw moments after hit fairth,* so one of fou sy stema of Mtaa 
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music bears the name of Hamtiiut, or Hamuma'm in the nonh 
Dative, as its inventor, and is now ir. general estimatios. 

The war of Land is dramatically represented at the festival 
of RA'HA on die ninth day of the new moon of Ckiitn; and the 
drama concludes (says HOLWEL, who had often seen it) with an ex¬ 
hibition of the hre-ordcal, by which the victor's wife Si'ta gave proof 
of her connubial fidelity:" the dialogue, he adds, is taken from one 
" of the Eighteen holy books," meaning, I suppose, the Purdmt; 
but the Hvtdut have a great number of regular dramas at least two 
thousands years old, and among them are several very fine ones on the 
story of Ra ma. The first poet of the HtHdui was the great Va'lmi'c, 
and his Rdiud/aif is an Epick Poem on the same subject, which, in 
unity of action, magnificence of imagery, and elegance of style, far 
sui passes the learned and elaborate work of Nonnds, entitled Dianji- 
staea, half of which, or twenty-four books, I perused with great ea¬ 
gerness, when I was very young, and should have travelled to the 
conclusion of it, if other pursuits had not engaged me: I sliall never 
have leisure to compare the Duntysiaekt with the Rdnidym^ but am 
confident, tUnt an accurate comparison of the two poems would 
prove Dionysos and Ka'ma to Imve been the same penon, and I in¬ 
cline to think, that he was Ra’MA, the son of Cu 'SII, who might have 
established the first regular government in this partof,4rM. I had 
almost fiirgottcn, tliat A/arwi is said by the Grctkt to have been a 
mountain of Iai{i<t,on which their DiONVsos was born, and that Miru, 
though it generally means the north pole in the iHdtan geography, is 
also a mountain near the city of Nahhada or Nyta, called by the 
Grtcin<t geographers D/enyte/tf/rr,and universally celebrated in the 
Santcril poems ; though the birth-place of Ra'ua is supposed to have 
been Ayddhyd or Audh. That ancient city extended, if we believe the 
BrdkmaHS, over a line of ten^yiyVinx, or about forty miles, and the pre¬ 
sent city of Laihnau^ pronounced Lucww, was only a lodge for one of 
its gates,called Laetkm<tnad'ii<drafiT the gate of LACSRHAV,a brother 
of Ra'ma : M. SONNB&AT supposesto have been Stum, a 
most erroneous and unfounded supposition ! which would have been 
of little consequence, if he had not grounded an argument on it, that 
Ra’MA was the same person with Buddha, who must have appeared 
many ceuturies after the conquest of Latud. 
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The second great divinity, CriSHKA, pesscd a life, according to 
the /Hdians, of a most extraordinary and incomprehensible nature. 
He was the son of De'vaci' by Vasude'va ; but his birth was conceal¬ 
ed through fear of the tyrant Camsa, to whom it had been predicted, 
that a child bom at that time in that family would destroy him : he 
was fostered, therefore, in Matkur4 by an honest herdsman, sur- 
named Ananda, or Happf, and his amiable wife Yabo da', who, like 
another Pales, was constantly occupied in her pastures and her dair\*. 
In their family were a multitude of young G^'t,OT C&wberdt, and 
beautiful GipfSt or MUkmaids, who were his play-fellows during Ids 
inrancy;and,in his early youth,he selected nuu damsels as his favour¬ 
ites, with whom he passed his gay hours in dancing, sporting, and 
playing on his flute. For the remarkable number of his Gipft I have 
no authority but a whimsical picture, where nine girls are grouped in 
the form of an elephant, on which he sits and (dpes ; and unfortunate¬ 
ly, the word nova signifies both nine and new, or young; so that, in 
the (bitowing stania it may admit of two interpretations: 
taranijdpulini navnbnllavi 
ferisadd taka edliculikaidt 
drntavi/anmitnekdmviAdrinam 
herimakam hrUnydnn tadd vaki 
" 1 bear in my bosoa contiDually that God, who, for sportive re- 
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" creatioa with • trun of hm* groung) dairy'inaidi, dtneet gtieeTidlT. 
■- now quick now slow, on the onds just left by the Daughter of the 
Sun” 

Both he and the three Ra'ua’s uc described as youths of perfect 
beauty; but the princeasesor/fM^/aa.aswellasthe damsels of 
NaNDa'sfariD.were passionately in love with Crishna, who continues 
to this hour the darling God of the India* women. The sect of Hin¬ 
dus, who adore him with enthusiastic, and almost exclusive, devo¬ 
tion, have broached a doctrine, which they maintain with eagerness, 
and which seems general in these provinces; that he was distinct frxKn 
all the Avaidrs, who had only an ansa, or portion, of his divinity; 
while CkisHNa was the/ernnr of Vishnu himself in a human form ; 
hence they consider the third Ra'ma, his elder brother, as the eighth 
Avatdr invested with an emanation of his divine radiance; and, in 
the principal dictionary, compiled about two thousand iwars 

ago, Crishna, Va'sade'va, Go‘viNDA,and other names of She^^rd 
God, are intermixe d with epithets of Na'Rs'VAN, or the Divine Spirit. 
Ailthe/^i/urdrr are painted with gemmed BtJkii^an. or Partkian, 
coronets; with rays encircling their heads ; jewels in their ears; tsro 
necklaces, one straight, and one pendent on their bosoms with drop¬ 
ping gems ; garlands of wett-disposed many-coloured flowers, or col¬ 
lars of pearls, hanging down below their waists; loose mantles of 
golden tissue or dyed silk, embroidered on their hems with flowers, 
elegantly thrown over one shoulder, and folded, like ribands, a- 
cross the breast; with bracelets too OD one arm, and on each wrist: 
they are naked to the waists, and uniformly with darkeunre flesh, in 
allusion, probably, to the tint of that primordial fluid, on which Na'- 
KA’YAN moved in the beginning of time ; but their skirts are bright 
yellow, the colour of the curious pericarp! um in the centra of (he 
water-lily, where Hatnn, as Dr. Murray observes, in same degree dis- 
dases Her secrets, each seed containing, before it germinates, a few per¬ 
fect leaves: they are sometimes drawn with that flower in one hand ;i 
radiated ellipticai ring, used as a fflusileweapon.in a second; the sa¬ 
cred shell,or left-handed bucdnnm.ln a third; and a maceo' battle-ax, 
in a fourth; but CrjSHMA, when he appears, as he somtimes does 
appear, among the Aveddi^, is more splendidly decorated than any, 
and wears a rich garlandof sylvan flowers, whence he is named VaM a- 
Ma'u, as low as bis ankles, which are adorned with strinci of pearls. 
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Dark blue, ipproichin; to itadt, which is the meniog of the word 
Cric/bM, is believed to have been his complexion; and hence the 
tar^ bee of that colour is consecrated to him, and is often drawn 
fluttering over his head; that azure tint, which approaches to black¬ 
ness, is peculiar, as we have airead)^ remarked, to VlSHNU ; and 
hence, in the great reservoir or cistern at C4lm4nd* the capital of 
A<^,tberc is placed in a recumbent posture a large well-proportion¬ 
ed image of bbu marble, representing NA’ItA'YAit floating on the 
waters. But let us return to the actions of CrISHNa ; who was not less 
heroic, than lovely, and, when a boy,slew the tetrrible serpent Cdliya 
with a number of giants and monsters : at a more advanced age, he 
put to death his cruel enemyCaMSA; and, having taken under hispro- 
tection the king YUDHisht’hir and the other Piiidus, who had been 
grievously oppressed by the Cunts, and their tyrannical chief, he 
kindled the war described in the great epic poem, entitled the Mohd- 
Ki4rAt, at the prosperous conclusion of which he returned to bis 
heavenly seat in KoMUMr’iia,having left the instructions comprized in 
the Git4 with his disconsolate friend AxjtTM,whose grandson became 
sovereign of ludut. 





In this picture it is imposstble not to discover, at the first glance, 
the features of APOLtO, surnamed Nomhs, or the Ptutoral, in Grttes, 
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Uid Onvzk in I(alji ; who fed the herds of Admetus, tnd ilewtho 
serpent Python; a God amorous, beautiful, and warlike : the word 
Civinda may be literally translated Nomict, as Otava is CrinHiu, or 
witkfint hair ; but whether GdfrtU, or the herdsman, has any relattoR 
to ApoUo, let our Etymologists determine. Colonel VaUANCV, 
whose learned inquiries into the ancient literature of Sneload art 
highly interesting, assures me, that Criskna in Frisk means the SUM ; 
and we hnd Al’OlXO and Soi. considered by the Roman poets as the 
same deity: I am inclined, indeed, to believe, that not only Crishma 
or VisHHU, but even Brahma and SiVA, when united, and e xp wa iej 
by the mystical word O'H, were designed by the first idaUlentO re¬ 
present the Solar fire ; but PiicebuS, or the orb of the Snn penonilied, 
is adored by the/ai/Mnr as the God Su'RVA. whence the sect, who 
pay him particular adoration, are called Sanras.' thdr poets and 
painters dc.scribe his car as drawn by seven graen horses, preceded 
by Akuk, or tbe Dawn,vtho acts as his charioteer, and followed by 
thousands of Genii worshipping him and modulating his praises. He 
has a multitude of names, and among them twelve epithets or titles, 
which denote his distinct powers in each of the twrive months: those 
powers are called Aiityas, or sons of AdiTI by Casyafa, the Indian 
Uramus ; and one of them has, according to some autiuritfes, the 
name of Vishnu or Pervader. Su'KYA is believed to have descended 
frequently from his car in a human shape, and to have left a race on 
earth, who are equally renowned in the Indian stones with the Htlies- 
dai of Cruee : it is very singular, that his two sons called Aswimau 
or Aswivi CUUA RAU, in the dual, should be considered as twin- 
brothers, and painted like CASTOR and Pollux, but they have each 
the character of ^ESCULAITUS among the Gods, and are believed to 
have been born of a nympb, who, in the form of a marc, was impreg¬ 
nated with sun-bcams. I suspect the whole fable of Casvafa and his 
progeny to be astronomical \ and cannot but imagine, that the Greek 
name Cassiopeia has a relation to it. Another great InJusn family 
are called the Ckddrtnof the Moon, orCilANDRA; who is a male 
Deity, and consequently not to be compared with ARTEUIS or Di¬ 
ana ; nor have I yet found a parallel in India for the Goddem (d the 
Chase, who seems to have been the daoghter of an Emnpean fancy, 
and very naturally eveaited by tbe tnventioo of BnsoRe an Georgie 
poets : yet, since tbe Moon it n/orm of i swaka. the God of Nat 
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•ccwdiog to the verse of CA'UDA'SA.and since i'sa'ri has been shown 
to behiswAx^f-ror/raw/', we ma) consider her, in one of hercharac- 
ters,as Luna; especially as we shall soon be convinced that, in the 
shades below, she corresponds with the Hecate of Eurof*. 

The worship of Solar, or Vestal, Fin may be ascribed, like that of 
Osiris and Isis, to the second source of mythology, or an enthusias¬ 
tic admiration of nature's wonderful powers ; and it seems, as far as I 
can yet understand the Vidai, to be the principal worship recomend- 
ed in them. We have seen, that MaHa’DB Va himself is personated 
by Firt ; but, subordinate to him, is the God AgnI, often called Pa'- 
VACA, or the whoanswers to the Vulcan of Egypt., where 

he was a Deity of high rank; and his wife SwA Ha re.seinbles the 
younger Vest A, or VEST! A, as the Eolians pronounced the Gruk 
work for a ArnrM; BiiaVa'm, or VtN US, is the consort of tiie Su¬ 
preme Destructive and Generative Power; but the Gfttkt and 
AeMUAx,whose system is less regular than that ofthe/HifinJiu, married 
her to their (fiv/HT nr/tx/, whom they also named HepHaisTos and 
Vulcan, and who seems to be the !mimn Vl.sWACAltUAN, the forger 
of ttrvu fur the Gods, and inventor of the agnystra, or fiety shaft, in 
the war between them and Daityas or Tttans. It is not easy 
here to refrain from observing (and, if the observation give otTence 
in E>}giani, it is contrary (o my intention) that the newly discovered 
planet should unquestionably be named Vulcam ; since the confu¬ 
sion of analogy in the names of the pianet.s is inelq>ant, unscholarly, 
and unphilosophical: the name UKAN US is appropriated to the hi- 
mament; but Vulcan, the slowest of the Gods, and, according to 
the Egyptian priests, the oldest of them, agrees admirably with an 
orb, which must perforin its revolution in a very long period ; and, 
by giving it this denomination, we shall have seven primary planets 
with the names of as many Roman Deities, MERCURY, VenuA, Trl- 
LUS, Mar*, Jupiter, Saturn, Vulun. 

It has already been intimated, that the MuSES and NVHPHS are 
Ae Go'tya of MatRnrii, and of GAverdhan, the Parnassus of the 
MmJtu; and the lyric poems of Jayade va wiH fully justify this 
opinion ; but the Nymphs of musie are the thirty Ra GIMI S or Female 
Pauimes, whoae various functiofu and properties are so richly deli- 
neattd by the tndiem painters and so Bnely described by the poets , 
but 1 will not anticipate what will require a aaparate Essay, by cn- 
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Urjjinf; here nn the bcautirul alle{;orie.i of the Hmdus in their ‘lyateth 
of muucal modes, which they called Ra’i AS. or Pasiimt, and sup¬ 
posed to be Genii or Demigods. A very distinguished son of Brah¬ 
ma named Na'red, whose actions are the subject ofa Purina, bears 
a strong resemblance to Hbrues or M tCRCURV: he was a wise lagis- 
iator, great in arts and in arms, an eloquent messenger of the Gods 
either to one another or to favoured mortals, and a musician of ex¬ 
quisite skill ; his invention of the Vind, or Ittdta* lute, is thus describ¬ 
ed in the poem entitled Mdgha: " Na RED sat watching from time 
*' to time his large Vlnd, which, by the impulse of the breeze, yielded 
" notes, that pierced successively the regions ofhis ear, and proceeded 
‘ by musical intervals" The law tract, supposed to have been reveal¬ 
ed by Na'bED, is at this hour cited by the Paudttt; and we cannot, 
therefore, believe him to have been the patron of Thuits ; though an 
innocent theft of Ckl.tHNA’s cattle, by way of putting his divinity to a 
proof, be strangely imputed, in the Bhdgn'^tl to his fatlier Brahma'. 

The last of the Grtek or Italian divinities for whom we find a 
parallel in the Pantheon of Indiani^a Stygian or Taunt Piama, 
otherwise named Hecate, and often confounded witl> PROSERriNE ; 
and there can be no doubt of her identity with Ca LI, or the wife of 
Siva in his character of the JoVB. To this black Goddess 

with ■ collar of golden akulla, at we see her exhibited in all her prin- 
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dful ten pies, were anciently offered, as the Vc'tl/u 

enjoiDed ; but, in the prewnt a^e, they arc absolutely prohibited, as 
are alto the lacriliccs of bulls and horses; kids arc still offered to her; 
and, to palliate die cruelty of the slaughter, which gave such offence 
to flUDDHA, the Br4hmaHs inculcate a belief, that tlie poor victims 
rise in the heaven of IndRa, where they become the musicians of his 
band. Instead of the obsoletc.and now illegal, sacriRees of a man, 
a bull, and a horse, called Ntram/Jha, GSiuitilta, and Anoatiiidka, 
the powers of nature arc thought to be propitiated by the less bloody 
ceremonies at the end of autumn, when the festivals of Ca'li' and 
LaCSHMI' arc solemnized nearly at the same time : now, ii it be ask* 
rd. how the Goddess of Death came to be united with the mild patro- 
nria of Abundance, 1 must propose another question," I low came 
*' FROSERriKE tube Tcpiescntcd in the Eumptan syatem as the daugh- 
"ter of Ceres ?" Perhaps,both questions may be answered by the pro¬ 
position of natural philosophers, that “ the apparent destruction of a 
‘‘substance is the production of it in a difTcrent form ” The wild music 
of Ca'LI'‘S priests at one of her festivals brought instandy to my recol¬ 
lection the Siytkian measures of Diana's adorers in the splendid 
operaof IritIGENIA in Tuitru. which GLUCK exhibited at Pant with 
lers genius, indeed, ill.in art, but with every advantage that an orches¬ 
tra could supply. 

That we may not dismiss this assemblage of EHrpprau and As)a- 
/fV divinities with a subject so horrid as tlie altars of Hecate and 
Ca'li’, let us conclude with two remarks, which properly, indeed, be¬ 
long to the Indian Philosophy, with wliich ive arc not at prc.sciil con¬ 
cerned. First \ EfytiHM (not the place, but the bliss cnjo)'ed there, 
in which sense MlLTUN uses the word) cannot but appear, as desciib- 
ed by the poets, a very tedious .and in.sipid kind of enjoyment: it is, 
however, more exalted than the temporary Elytuun in the court of 
iNPRA, where the pleasures, as in M ihammed's paradise, are wholly 
aeiuoRl ; but the Muttt, nr Elydan happiness of the Viddnfa School 
ii far more sublime; for they represent it as a total absorption, 
thoi%(h not such as to destroy con.rciousness.in the divine essence; but, 
for the iMRon before suggested,! say no more of this idea of bcauti- 
titdt,RMlforbeRr touching on the doctrine of transmigration and the 
simiUtity of Ibe V‘dd»Ut\a the Sialian, Itatk, and old Auuiemit 
SchoDls. 
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Secondly; in the mystieel and elevated character oC Paw, at ■ 
penoniScation of the Univtnt, according to the notion of lord Bacom, 
there ariiei a aort of similitude between him and Ckishn A considered 
as Na’Ra'van. The Grteim god plays ditdnely on hb teed, to express, 
we are told, etherial harmony; he has his attendant Nymphs of the 
pastures and the dairy; his face is as radiant as the sky, and hu 
head illumined with the horns of a crescent; whilst his lower extre¬ 
mities are deformed and shaggy, as a symbol of the vegetables, which 
the earth produces, and of the beasts, who roam over the face of it: 
DOW we may compare this portrait, partly with the general character 
of Crishna, the Shepherd God, and partly with the description in the 
Bkdgavat of the divine spirit exhibited in tht form 9/ this Uniurtal 
World: to which we may add the following story from the same ex- 
traordinarypoem.TheNymphshadcomplainedtoYASO'DA, that the 
child Crishna had been drinking their curds and milk; on being re¬ 
proved by his foster-mother for this indiscretion, he requested her to 
examine his mouth ; in which, to her just amazement, she beheld the 
wholt univerie in all its plenitude of magnificence. 

We must not be surprized at finding, on a close examination, 
that the characters of all the pagan deities, male and female, melt in¬ 
to each other, and at last into one or two; for it seems a well-founded 
Opinion, that the whole crowd of gods and goddesses in ancient Rom*. 
and modem Vdrdnts, mean only the powers of nature, and principal¬ 
ly those of the Sum, expressed in a variety of ways and by a multi¬ 
tude of fandfu) names. 

Thus have I attempted to trace, imperfectly at present for want of 
ampler materials, but with a confidence continually increasing as I 
advanced, a parallel between the Gods adored in three very different 
natrons, Grttet, Itafy, and India ; but, which was the original system 
and which the copy, I will not presume to decide ; nor are we likely, I 
believe,to be soon furnished with suflicient grounds for a decision: the 
fundamental rule, that maimraland most human, aferatums proettd 
fromthtsimfU tatkt ws^nd, will afford noasstsUnceon this point; 
since neither the Astatic nor Eurefean system has any simplicity in 
it; and both are so complex, not to say absurd, however intermixed 
with the beautiful and the sublime, that the honor, such as it is, of the 
invention cannot be allotted to either with tolerable certainty. 

Since Bigfpt appears to have been the graad source of knowledge 
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for \hitntAm,MAfndiaiw the moreeu/ent,parts oftliegIobe,it may 
■earn a material question, whether the fgy^iucommuoieated their 
Mythology and Philosophy to theor convenely ; but what 
the learned oi Mfmfkit wrote or said concerning IndU, no mortal 
knows; and what the learned of Vdrdnts have asserted, if any thing, 
concerning Egypt, can give us little satisfaction : such circumstancial 
evidence on this question as I have been able to collect, shall never* 
theless be stated; because, unsatisfactory as it is, there may be some¬ 
thing in it not wholly unworthy of notice; though after all, whatever 
colonies may have come from the tn Ganges, we shall, perhaps, 
agree at last with Mr. Bryant, that Egyptians, fndians. Greets, and 
//ll/Mar, proceeded originally from one central pi ace, and that the same 
people carried their religion and sciences into daw and Japan; 
may we not add, even to ATusewand Peru? 

Everyone knows,that the true name of Egypti^ Misr, spelled 
with a palatial sibilant both in Hebrew and Arabic: it seem.s in He¬ 
brew to have been the proper name of the first settler in it; and, 
when the Arabs use the word for a great city, they probably mean a 
city like the capital af Egypt. Father MarcO, Rotmn Missionary, 
who, though not a scholar of the hrst rate, is incapable, I am persuad¬ 
ed, -of deliberate falsehood, lent me the last book of a Rdmdyan, 
which he had translated through the Hfudt into his native language, 
and with it a short vocabulary of Mythological and Historical names, 
which had been explained to him by the Pandits of Betiya, where he 
had long resided: one of the articles in his little dictionary was, 

** Tirut, a town and province, in which the priests from Egypt settled 
and, when I asked him, what name Egypt bore among the Hindus, 
he said Mtsr, but observed, that they sometimes confounded it with 
Abyssinia. I perceived, that his memory of what he had written was 
con ect; for k/isr, was another word in his index, “ from which coun* 

*' try, he said, came tl« Egyptian priests, who settled in Tinit." 1 
Kusirectcd i in mediately, that his lotclligence flowed from the Mustl- 
waus, who call sugar-cand v Misn or Egyptian; but, when I examined 
him closely, and earnestly desticii him to recollect from whom he 
had received hij infnrmation, he repeatedly and positively declared, 
that “ it had been given him b\’ several Hindus, attA Y&tt.vcxk\at\'^' 

'*■ %%TtitwM,V«s\tA\maVe IntwA, >Nho >nas te^aAeA a cinns\Aet^\e 

“ raiuUl, andhkd lived Ihictycais new \\ishottst." VJtlXtth coacmv- 
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ed, that the xeat of bis EgyftUn colony must have been TnSktt, 
commonly pronounced 7 'h'u/, and anciently called Mtt'hild, the prin¬ 
cipal XtynnoiJamuadtta, or north Bakdr ; but Mahesa Pandit, 
who was born in that very district, and who submitted patiently to 
along examination concerning ifi/V, overset all our conclusions: 
he denied, that thefrtfiwriNtof his country were generally sur- 
named MlSR, as we had been informed ; and said, that the addition 
of Misra to the name of VACilBSFETI,and other learned authors, 
was a title formerly conferred on the writers of inticellante!, or reM- 
ftUrs of various tracLs on religion or science, the word being deriv¬ 
ed from a root signifying to mtx. Being asked, where the country of 
Miir was, “ There are two, he answered, of that name \ one of them 
" m tht wei( under the dominion of Afuuimdas, and another, which 
“ all the Sdftrat and Pui4nas mention, in a mountainous region to 
"thcttnrtiof Ayddhydi" it is evident, that by the first he meant 
Egypt, but what he meant by the second, it is not easy to ascertain. 
A country, called Ttrnhit by our gec^taphers, appears in the maps 
between the north-eastern frontier of Attdh and the mountains of 
Nipali but whether that was the Ttrdt mentioned to father Maroo 
by his friend of Bttlya, 1 cannot decide. This only I know with cer¬ 
tainty, that itfurn is an epithet of two Brdktnam in the drama of 
Sacontala', which was written near a century before the birth of 
CltKlsT, that some of the greatest lawyers, and two of the finest 
dramatic poets, of have the same tittle; that tv c hear it fie- 
qucntly in court added to the names of Htmlu panics ; and that none 
of the Pandits, whom I have since consulted, pretend to know the 
true meaning of the word, as a proper name, or to give any other ex¬ 
planation of it than that it is a snrmmt of Brihmans in tie ivest. On 
the account given to Colonel Kvd by the old Jidja of Cftsknanagar, 
" concerning tradUions '‘among the Hindus, that some Egyptians had 
“ settled in this country," I cannot rely; because I am credibly inform¬ 
ed by some of the Rdjd's own family, that he was not a man of solid 
learning, though be possessed curious books, and had been attentive 
to the conversation of learned men: besides, I know that his son and 
most of his kinsmen have been dabblers in Persian literature, and 
believe them very likely, by confounding one source of information 
with »nother,to panic themselves and mislead those, with whom they 

converse. The urordi/wV.spelledalsoio Sanscrit with a pnhtiHs/bi~ 
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lant, is very icmarkible.; end, u far u Etyanology eu Help ns, we 
miy safely derive from the Smucv/r word etts, or Mwy since 
Dionysius expressly calls the waters of that river *ao aim stream 
and, if we can depend on Marco’s halim version of the JEdsMT/m, 
the name of NUa is given to a lofty and sacred mountain with a sum¬ 
mit of pure gold, from which Bowed a rivtr ^ riSwr, sssswf, aisd 
frukwaur. M. Sonnerat refers to a dissertation by Hr. ScHMlT, 
wbichgaineda prizeat the Academy oflnscriptions, "On an Egf^ 
“tm Colony established in Ittdui /’ it srould be worth while to exa¬ 
mine his authorities, and either to overturn or verify (hem by such 
higher authorities, as are now accessible in these provinces. I strongly 
incline to think him right, and to believe that Egyptiaft priests have 
actually come from the Nile to the Gangd and Ksssstad, which the 
Brdkmans most assuredly would never have left: they might In¬ 
deed, have come rither to be instructed or to instruct; but it seems 
more probable, that they visited the Sarmans ^ India, as the sages 
of Gmt€ visited them, rather to acquire than to impart knowledge; 
nor is it likely, that the self-sufScient Brdhmaas would have received 
them as their preceptrws. 

Be all this as it may, I am persuaded, that a connexion subsist¬ 
ed between the old idolatrous nations of Egyft, India, Greta, and 
Itafy, long before they migrated to their several settlements, and 
consequently before the birth of Hoses ; but the proof of this propo¬ 
sition will In no degree affect the truth and sanctity of the Mosaic 
History, whkh, if confirmation were necessary, it would rather tend 
to confirm. The Divine Legate, educated 1^ the daughter of a king, 
and in all respects highly acoorapliibed, could not Lut know the 
mythological system of Egypt; but he must have condemned the 
wperstilioas of that people, and despised the speculative absurdities 
of their priests; though some of their traditions concerning the crea¬ 
tion and the Hood were grounded on truth. Who was better ac- 
qnainted withtbemythologyofill'iirxr than Socrates i Who more 
accurately versed in the Rabbinical doctrines than Paul? Who 
possessed clearer ideas of all ancient astronomical systems than 
Newton, or of scholastic metaphysics than Locke P In whom could 
the iSsMuk Church have had a more formidable opponent than in 
ChiujncworTK, whose deep knowledge of its tenets rendered 
him so competent to dispute them P In a word, who more exactly 
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Imew the ■bomiiuble Htei And shocking idolatry of Canaan than 
Moscf hinisdfp Yet the learning of those great men only incited 
them to leek other sources of truth, piety, and virtue, than those in 
which they bad long been immersed. There is oo shadow then of a 
foundation for nn opinion, that MoSES borrowed the first nine or tea 
chapters of Cnwu from the literature of Egypt: still less can the 
adamantine pillars of our Ckrutian faith be moved by the result of 
any debates on the comparative antiquity of the Hindm and Egyp- 
timi, or of any inquiries into the Indian Theology. Very respect' 
able natives have assured me, that one or two missionaries have been 
absurd enough, in their zeal for the conversion of the frrnfi/ar, to 
urge, “ that the Hindnt were even now almost Chrtstiant, because 
their BKaHHs', VlSHNi), and Muie’Sa, were no other than the 
Chnsttant Trinity f a sentence, in which we can only doubt, whether 
folly, ignorance, or impiety predominates. The three/mvrr, rrvfl- 
tm, pnurvalivt, and dttIrHcltvt, which the Hindus express by the 
tnliteral word ff m, were grossly ascribed by the first idolaters to the 
heat, light, and fiam of their mistaken divinity, the Sun ; and their 
wiser successors in the east, who perceived that the sun was only a 
created thing, applied those powers to its Creator ; but the Indian 
Triad, and that of PLATO, which he calls the Supreme Good, the 
Reason, and the Soul, are infinitely removed from the holiness and 
sublimity of the doctrine, which pious Cristtans have deduced from 
texts in the Gospel, though other Crtstiaus, as pious, openly profess 
their dissent from them. Each sect must be justified by its own faith 
and good intentions. This only I mean to inculcate, that the tenet of 
our Church cannot, without profaneness, be compared with that of 
the Hiatus, which has only an apjiarcnt resemblance to it, but a very 
different meaning. One singular fact, however, must not be suffer¬ 
ed to pass unnoticed. Tiiat the name of Ckisiina, and the general 
outline of his story, were long anterior to the birth of our Saviour, 
and probably to the time of lIoMl^K we knoiv very certainly ; yet the 
celebrated poem, entitled B/idgarul, which contains n prolix account 
of his life, is filled with narratives of a most extraordinary kind, but 
strangely variegated and intermixed with poetical decorations ’ the 
incarnate deity of the Sausertl romance was cradled, as it informs ui, 
among herdsitua ; but it adds, th.it he was educated among them, 
and passed his youth in playing with a party of milkmaids; a tyrant 

3> 
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Kt the time of histnrth, ordendall new-born miies to be sitin, }Pet 
thi* wonderful Iwbe was preserved by biting the breast, instead of 
sucking the poisoned nipple, of a nurse commissioned to kill him. 
He perfoimed amazing, but ridiculous, miracles in his infancy, and, 
at the age of seven years, held up a mountain on the tip of his little 
finger. He saved multitudes, partly by his arms, and partly by his 
miraculous powers. He raised the dead, by descending for that pur¬ 
pose to the lowest regions. He was the meekest and best-tempered 
of beings, washed the feet of the Brikmam, and preached very 
nobly, indeed,and sublimely, but always in their favour. He was 
pure and chaste in reality, but exhibited an appearance of ex¬ 
cessive libertinism, and had wives or mistresses too numerous to 
be counted; lastly, he was benevolent and tender, yet fomented and 
conducted a tsrrible war. This motley story must induce an opinion, 
that the spurious Gospels, which abounded in the first age of Chrti- 
had been brought to India, and the wildest parts of them re¬ 
peated to the Htndut, who ingrafted them oo the old fable of Ce SA¬ 
VA, the Apollo of Grteet. 

As to the general extension of our pure faith In Hindnstdn, there 
are at present many sad obstacles to it The Mustlmdnt are already 
a sort of heterodox Ckrtitians. They are fTAm/Miw, if LoCKE rea¬ 
sons justly, because they firmly believe the immaculate conception, 
divine character, and miracles of the Messiah ; but they are hetero¬ 
dox, in denying vehemently his character of Son, and his quality, as 
God, with the Father, of whose unity and attributes they entertain 
and express the most awful ideas; while they consider our doctrine as 
perfect blasphemy, and insist, that our copies of the Scriptures have 
been corrupted both by/ewr and Ckrutians. It will be inexpressibly 
diflicult to undeceive them, and scarce possible to diminish their 
veneration for Mohammed and Ali, who were both very extraordi¬ 
nary men, and the second, a man of unexceptionable morals : the 
Korda shines, indeed, with a borrowed light, since most of its beau¬ 
ties are taken from our Scriptures ; but it has great beauties, and 
tht Muufntdnt will not be convinced that they were borrowed. The 
Hindus, on the other hand, would readily admit the truth of the 
Gospel; but they contend, that it is perfectly consistent with their 
Sditrms. The deity, they say, has appeared innumerable times, in 
many parts of this world and of all worlds, for the salvation of his 
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creatares ; and though we adore him in one appearance, and they in 
others, yet we adore, they say, the same God, to whom our se¬ 
veral worships, though diHerent in form, are equally acceptable, 
if they be sincere in substance. We may assure ourselves, that 
neither Muxlmdnf nor Hmdus will ever be converted by any mis¬ 
sion from the church of Romt, or from any other church ; and the only 
human mode, perhaps, of causing so great a revolution, will be to 
translate into Sanscrit and Persian such chapters of the Prophets, 
particularly of ISAIAH, as are indisputably evangelical, together 
with one of the gospels, and a plain prefatory discourse, rontaining 
full evidence of the I'ery distant ages, in which the predictions 
themselves, and the history of the Divine Person predicted, were 
severally made public; and then quietly to disperse the work 
among the well-educated natives; with whom, if in due time, it failed 
of producing very salutary fruit by its natural influence, we could 
only lament more than ever the strength of prejudice and the weak¬ 
ness of unassisted reason. 
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X. 

A DESCRIPTION or a CAVE hear GYA'. 

B> JOHN HEKBERT HARINGTON Big. 

KNOWLEDGE of the antiquities of Hindusttm forming one 
of the Mveral objects proposed by the institution of our Society, with 
the hope of communicating something acceptable on this head, I 
took the opportunity of a late excursion up the country to see the Cavt 
which Mr. HOOCEKIS a few years since attempted to visit, at the 
desire, I believe, of the late Gnvernor General, but wu assassinated 
in bis way to it by the followers of one of the rebellious allies of 
ChytSihg. On my describing it to the President, whom I had the 
pleasure to accompany, 1 was encouraged by him to think that a 
particular account of it would be curious and useful; and in conse¬ 
quence made a second visit to it from Gyd, when I took the following 
measurements, and, by the means of my Movmhtt, a copy of the 
inscription on it, which 1 had despaired of presenting to you, but in 
its original language, (a Pundit at Bendrii having attempted in vain 
to get it read during these last three months,) HU the kind assistatKe 
of Mr. Wilkins enabled me to add the accompanying translation 
and remarks to what would otherwise have given little satisfaction. 

The hill, or rather rock, from which the cavern is dug, lies about 
fourteen miles north of the ancient city of Gjfd, and seems to be one 
of the south-eastern hills of the chain of mountains called by Ren- 
MEL6Virii;«rAAA,both being a short distance to the west of the Pkulgd, 

It is now distinguiiihed by the name of Nigurjtntt ; but this 
may perhaps be a modern appellation ; no mention of it being made 
in the inscription. Its texture is a kind of granite, called by the Mo- 
HUMMEUAN natives SuagKkdrtk, which composes the whole rock, 
of a mnderate height, very craggy and uneven, and steep in its ascent. 

The tavt is situated on the southern declivity, about two thirds 
from the summit: a tree immediately before it prevents its being seen 
from the bottom. It has only one narrow entrance, from the south, 
two feet and a half in breadth, six feet high, and of thickness ex- 
■otly equal. This leads to a room of an oval form, with a vaulted 
roof, which I measured twice, and found to be forty-four feet in 
from east to wcat, eighteen feet and a half in breadth, and 
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ten feet and a quarter in he^ht at the centre, Thi* {mmense cavity i> 
dug entirely out of the •oUdrock,.aitd ii exceedingly well polished, 
hut without any ornament The lame stone extends much farther 
than the excavated part on each side of it and is altogether, I ima* 
gine, full a hundred feet in length. The inhabitants near know no* 
thing of its history or age ; but I learnt from the chief of a neigh* 
bouring village, that a tradition is extant of a MOHUHliEDaN, named 
Minha'i-U-DEEN, having performed his rArr4iA, or forty days dcvo* 
tion, in this caverns ;and that he was cotemporary with Mukhdoom 
SHER r-U-DEEN, a Venerated wiUt, who died in B*Mr in the 5S)0th 
year of the Htjrte ; and he even went so far as to aver that he him¬ 
self was descended from MlNRA j-U-DEEH,and had records at Patna 
of his family’s genealogy to the present time. What credit is due to 
this I will not pretend to say, but the room is certainly now frequent¬ 
ed by HOKUMMEDAirs, and has been for some time, as there are the 
remains of an old mosque cloie before it; and within a raised terrace, 
such as thcMoHOMllEOAN.devotees arc used tocoastruct for their re¬ 
ligious retirement There are two inscriptions, one on each side of the 
interior part of the entrance; impressions of both which my Maaathtt 
took off in the course of three days, with much trouble, and sufficient 
accuracy to enable Hr. WiLKINS to understand and explain the 
whole of one, though many Pundits, 1 was informed, who had seen 
the original engraving, had attempted in vain to decypher it. The 
other, which consists of one line only, is unfortunately of a different 
character, and remains still unintelligible. 

The following letter and temarki, which Hr. WiLUKS has fa¬ 
voured me with, make it unnecessary for me to say anything of the 
contents of the inscriptfon, I can only regret sriih him that the date 
is yet undiscovered ; as what is now twt a gratification of curiosity, 
night then have been a valuable clue to the Illustration of obscure 
events in ancient history. There are, however, several other anas in 
the adjoining hilts, which I likewise visited, but had not time to take 
the inscriptions: and from these, 1 hope, a date will be discovered. 

Were any other testimony,besides the inscription, wanted, to shew 
that foese eavts were religious temples, the remains of diree defaced 
images near another, wbidi I visited .called Curram Cikarmr, would be 
sufficient proof of it A third, the name of which I could not learn, has 
its entrance very curiously wrought with ele^nts and other orna¬ 
ments, of which I hope in a short time to present a drawing to the 
Society. 
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A LETTER tjuju CHARLES WILKINS, Esq. 
TO THE SECRETARY. 


DEAR SIR, 


^^VING been so fortunate as to make out the whole of the 
very curious inscription you were so obliging as to lend me, I here* 
with return it, accompanied by an exact copy, in a reduced sise, in¬ 
terlined with each corresponding letter in the modem DAvndgdr cha¬ 
racter; and also a copy of my translation, which is as literal as the 


idioms would admit it to be. 

The character is undoubtedly the most ancient of any that have 
hitherto come under my inspection. It is not only dissimilar to that 
which is now in use, but even very materially different from that are 
find in inscriptions of eighteen hundred years ago. But though the 
writing be not modern, the language is pure Samxkrut, written in a 
long verse, called SdrdSSU-vl!fkrltrHt&, and consists of four pauses, 
of nineteen syllables each, in this form : 


0-0*0 o o o~~*o~~o* 

.a.y w-o-w o o o-*-o--o* 

The metre was no small help in decyphering the vowels. 

The first lines of the first verse allude to the story of BhdwiHtft 
killing the evtl spirit M&kftih&iSSr, who, in the di^uise of a buffalo, 
as the name imports, had sought with Etndr&.vnd. his celestial bands, 
fur a hundred )’ears, defeated him and usurped his throne. The story 
is to be found at large in a little book called Ckandte. The vanquish¬ 
ed spirits, being banished the heavens, and doomed to wander the 
earth, after a while assemble, with their chief at their head, 

and resolve to lay their grievances before Vf/sUndi and SHv. Con¬ 
ducted \syBriihmi, they repair into the presence of those Deities, who 
heard their complaints with compassion ; and their anger was so vio¬ 
lent against MAh/fshdiSSr, that a kind of flame issued from their 
mouths, and from the mouths of the rest of the principal Gods, of 
which was formed a Goddess of inexpressible beauty with ten arms, 
and each hand holding a different weapon. This was transfiguration 
ofRMw^H# the consort of under which she is generally called 
Dddrgd. She is sent against the usurper. She mounts her lion, the gilt 
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of the mountain HHmUiy, (snowy) and attacks the Monster, whs 
shifts bis form repeatedly; till at lei^tb the goddets/^SMSsAl kirfint 
upon hit hood, and cuts it off with a single stroke of her sword. Inm^ 
diately the spper part of a human body issues throu^ the neck of 
the headless Budalo and aims a stroke, which being warded off by 
the lion with his right paw, Z7^g4 puts an end to the combat, by 
piercing him through the heart with a spear. 1 have in iiiy posses¬ 
sion a statue of the Goddess with one foot on her lion, and the other 
on the Monster, in the attitude here lastly described. 

The want of a date disappointed my expectations. I had some 
hopes that it was contained in the single line, which you informed me 
was taken from another part of theeaiv; but, although I have not 
yet succeeded in making out the whole, I have discovered enough to 
convincemethat it contains nothing but an invocation. If yon should 
be so fortunate as to obtain correct copies of the rest of the inscrip¬ 
tions that are to be found in the atvetoi those mountains, I make no 
doubt but that we shall meet with some circumstance or other that 
will guide us to a discovery of their antiquity. 

I have the pleasure to subscribe myself, 

DEAR SIR, 

Your very sincere Friend, 

And obedient humble Servint, 
CHARLES WILKINS. 

Caleutta, ijtk Monh^ 178 $. 
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A TRANSLATION OP a SANSCRIT INSCRIPTION. 


^ HEN the foot of the Goddess fej was, with its tinklitq; orna¬ 
ments, planted upon the head of MdhltshiMr,(b,) all the bloom 
of the new-blown flower of the fountain (e,) was dispersed, with 
disgrace, by its superior beauty. May that foot, radiant with a fringe 
of refulgent beams issuing from its pure bright nails, endue you with 
a steady and an unexampled devotion, olTered up with fruits, and 
shew you the sray to dignity and wealth I 

The illustrious VHrma was a prince whose greatness con¬ 

sisted ill free-will oRerings. His reputation was as unsullied as the 
Moon. He was renowned amongst the Martial Tribes ; and, although 
he was. by descent, by wisdom, courage, charity and other qualities, 
the fore-leader of the royal line; yet, from the natural humility of his 
tamper, he disturbed not the powerful ocean. 

His auspicious son, Sirdoota VdrmM, a prince whose magni¬ 
ficence flowed, as it were, from the tree of imagination, (4,) displayed 
the ensign of royalty in sacrifices, and the world was subdued by his 
infinite renown. He gratified the hopes of relations, friends, and de¬ 
pendants ; and honour was achkved from the deed of death (e,) near 
the uprising ocean. 

By his pious son, called Ah»hI4 Pilnwa because of his infinite 
renown, the holy abode of ns contemplative men, who are always 
studioui for his good, and employed in his service, hath been in¬ 
creased, and rendered famous, as long as the earth, the sun, and 
moon, and starry heaven, shall endure ; and Kdij/dyaiter (/,) having 
taken sanctuary, and being placed, in thif cavern of the wonderful 
Vtm'dfd (g,) mountains. 

The holy prince gave unto Biawantf, in perpetuity, the village 
— (A,) and its hiily lands, by whose lofty mountain-tops the 
sunny beams are cast in shade: Its filth and impurities are washed 
awey by the precious stores of the JtfaAauiida (i.) and it is refreshed 
by the breeies from the waving PretyangcM (A,) and B»kw4»s (I,) of 
Its groves. 
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XI. 

TRANSLATION of a SANSCRIT INSCRIPTION, 

COPIED FROM A STONE AT BOOD DHA-GA YA, 

Bv Mr. WILMOT, 1785 . 

TRANSLATED BV CHARLES WILKINS, Esq>. 

the midst of r wild ind dreadful forest, flouridiine with 
trees of sweet-scented flowers, and abounding in fruits and roots; m- 
Tested with Lions and Tigers; destitute of human Societ)', and fre¬ 
quented by the Mmhus, resided B9dd-4ka the Author of Hap{Mnesi, 
and a portion of Satayiat. ThisOeitywhoistheLord Hi- 
rWro, the possessor of all, appeared in this ocean of natural beings at 
the close of the Dtvaf&ri, and beginning of the Kalw Yoeg; be who 
is omnipresent and everlastingly to be contemplated, the Supreme 
Being the Eternal one, the Divinity worthy tn be adored by the roost 
praise-worthy of mankind appeared here with a portion of his divine 
nature. 

Once upon a timethe illustrious mu fa, renowned amongst men, 
coming here, discovered the place of the Supreme Being, Bavd-dht, 
in the great forest. The wise Aman endeavoured to render the God 
BKtl-dhd propitious by superior service; and he remained in the 
forest for the space of twelve )rears; feeding upon roots and fruits, 
and sleeping upon the bate earth ;and he performed the vow of a 
M&tatt, and was without transgression. He per formed acts of severe 
■nortiiicatioii, for he was a man of infinite resolution, with a compas¬ 
sionate heart. One night he had a vision,and heard a voice, saying, 
" Name whatever boon thou wante«t.’'ffindf'd.DAw,bavingbeard this, 
was astonished, and with due reverence replied, “First, give ineavi- 
“sitation, and then grant me such a boon.” He had another dream in 
the night, and the voice said, “How can llieie be an apparition in the 
“ ifaVtf The same reward may be obtained from the sight of 
“ an image, or from the worship of an image, as may be derived from 
“the immediate visitation of a deily." Having heard lhis,he caused an 
image of the Supreme Spirit BM-d/id to be made, and he worshipped 
it, according to tlie law, with perfumes, incenses, and tlic like; and be 
thus glorilied the jiame of that Supreme Being, the incarnation of a 
portion of “Reverence be mit»i thee in the form of BM- 

"ddi ! Reverence be unto the Lord of the Earth ! Kcvcreiice be unto 
“thee, an incarnation of the Deity and the Eternal One! Reverence be 
'unto thee, O God, in the form of the God of Mercy ;—the dispelierof 
‘pain and trouble, the Lord of all things, the Deity whoovercometh 
“the aini of the KMS Ytcjg, the Quardiau of the Uuiverse, the Em- 
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"blem of mercy tonrds tfaojc vho serve / the possessor of 

“all things in vital form 1 Thou art Brakma, VusMuto, and MdkSta / 
'Tbooart Lordof theUniversel Thou art, underthe proper form of all 
"things moveable and immoveable, the possessor of the whole 1 and 
"thus 1 adore thee. Reverence be unto the bestower of salvation, and, 
'‘RuhteUti, the ruler of the faculties! Reverence be unto thee (K^stt- 
'‘vi) the Destroyer of the Evil Spirit /T/ser / 0, Damerdiri, shew me 
■fevonr I Thou art he who resteth upon the face of the milky ocean, 
” and who lycth upon theserpent SM! Thou art Tr/fvifkrduid, (who 
"atthree strides encompassed the Earth!) 1 adore thee, who art 
"celebrated by a thousand names,and under various forms in the shape 
"of BUd-dhd the God of Mercy! Be propitious, 0 Most High God!” 

Having thus worshipped the guardian of mankind, he became 

likeone of the just. He joyfully caused aholy temple to be built, of 
a wonderful construction, and therein were set up the divine foot of 
VtuknoQ, for ever purifier of the sins of mankind, the images of the 
PdndMs, and of the descents of Veeiknoo, and in like manner of Brd~ 
sani, and the rest of the divinities. 

This place is renowned ; and it is celebrated by the name of 
BMd-dka Gaya. The forefathers of him who shall pterform the cere¬ 
mony of the Sradha at this place shall obtain salvation. The great 
virtue of the Srn/fAn performed here, is to be found in the book call¬ 
ed Vayod'pdSram; an epitome of which hath by me been engraved 
upon stone. 

Vifkrimidiityd was certainly a king renowned in the world. So 
in his court there were nine learned men, celebrated under the epi¬ 
thet of the Ndvd-ratHauR OT nine jewels; one of whom xvas A wa>a 
Drva who was the king's chief counsellor, a man of great genius and 
profound learning, and the greatest favourite of his prince. He, it 
certainly was, who built the holy temple which destroycth sin, in a 
place in Jamht>odiw:tp, where, the mind being steady, it obtains its 
wishes, and in a place where it m.iy obtain salvation,.reputation, 
and enjoyment, even in the country of BharMu, and the province of 
KAtatd, where the place of BXifi-Mit, purifyer of the sinful, is re¬ 
nowned. A crime of an hundred fold shall uirdoubtedly be expiated 
from a sight thereof, of a thousand fold from a touch thereof, aitd of 
a hundred thousand fold from worshipping thereof. But w here is the 
uscof saying so much of the great virtues of this place? Even the 
hosts of heaven worship with joyful service both day and night. 

That it may be known to learned men, that he verily erected the 
house of Boeti~dkd, I have recorded, upon a stone, the authority of the 
place,as a self-evident testimony,on Friday,the fourth day of the new 
moon, in the month of Madkte, when in the seventh or maarioo 
of G««iM, and ia the yeu of the Bra of Vttkramadirtya 100$. 
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SECRETARY to the ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
SIR, 

^EFORE I left Calcutta, a gentleman, with whom 1 chanced 
to be discoursing of that sect of people who are distinguished from 
the worshippers of Brikm, and the followers of Mahohmed bp the 
appellation S*tk, informed me that there was a considerable number 
of them settled in the city of Patna, where they had a college for 
teaching the tenets of their philosophy. As Patna was in my way to 
Banartt, 1 no sooner arrived there than I inquired after the college, 
and I was presently conducted toil; and I now request you will 
please to lay before the society the few observations and inquiries 
which a single visit of about two hours would admit of my making. 
If, such as they are, they should hereafter be found useful, either as 
a clew to guide another in his researches in the same path, or to add 
to some future account to render it more complete, my end in troubl¬ 
ing you to lay it before the society is fully answered. 

1 have the honour fo subscribe myself, 

SIR. 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

CHARLES WILKINS. 


Banaru, ist Mat’d, 1781. 
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CMSBkVATIONS m 0$ SBEkS tmi tknr COLLEGE. 

3 FOUND tfee Cell^ of the Sttks litnated in one of tbe nar- 
f»Mritna(iof^«/M,atDOTefycoiuiderableduUnceffoai the Cni- 
too-hoMC, IWH permitted to enter tbe outward gate; but aa soon 
aa I came to tbe iteps which led up into tbe Chapel, or public ball, I 
wai civilly accosted by two of the Society. 1 asked them if I might 
Bicend into the ball They said it was a place of wonhip open to 
Mc and to all men; but, at the same time, intimated that I must take 
off my shoes. As 1 consider this ceremony in the same light as un¬ 
covering my head upon entering any of our templej dedicated to the 
Deity, 1 did not hesitate to comply, and 1 was then politely conduct¬ 
ed into the hall, and seated upon a carpet, in the midst of the assem¬ 
bly, which was so numerous aa almost to fill the room. The whole 
building forms s square of about forty feet, raised from the ground 
about six or eight steps. The ball is iu the centre, divided from four 
other apartments by srooden arches, upon pillars of the same mate¬ 
rials, all neatly carved. This room is rather longer than it is broad. 
Tbe floor was covered with a neat carpet, and furnished with six or 
seven low desks, on which stood as many of the books of their law ; 
and the walls, above tbe arches, amre hung with European looking- 
glasses in gold frames, and pictures of MuttuimoH Princes and 
/ftadb Deities. A little room, which, as you enter, is situated at the 
left-hand end of the ball, is the chancel, and is furnished with an altar 
covered with a doth of gold, upon which was laid a round black 
s h ie ld over a loi^ broad sword, and on dther side a dumry of 
peacock’s feathers, mounted in a silver handle. The altar was raised 
a little above tbe ground, in a declining position. Before it stood 
aiowldadof throne plated with silver; but rather too small to be 
useful: about it were several silver flower-pots and rose-water bot¬ 
tles ', and OB the left hand stood three small urnt, which appeared to 
be copper, furnished with notches to receive the donations of the 
charilable. There stood also near the altar, on a low desk, a great 
book, of a folio site, froiT which some portions are daily read in 
their divine service. It was covered over with a blue mantle, on 
which were printed, ii> silver letters, so me select passages of their law. 
After I had had a long conversation with two of the congrega- 
tloo, who bad politely seated themselves, on each side of me, on the 
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cupet, ud whom I found very intelligent, notice waj pven, that it 
was noon and the hour of divine service. The congre^tion ar- 
nnged themselves upon the carpet, on each side of the hall, so as to 
leave a space before the altar from end to end. The great boolc, desk, 
and all, was brought, with some little ceremony from the altar, and 
placed at the opposite extremity of the hall. An old man, with a re¬ 
verend silver beard, kneeled down before the desk with his face to¬ 
wards the altar ; and on one side ofhim sat a man with a small drum, 
and twoor three with cymbals. The book was now opened, and the 
old roan began to chant to the time of the drum and the cymbals ; 
and, at the conclusion of every verse, most of the congregation join¬ 
ed chorus in a response, with countenances exhituting great marks of 
joy. Their tones were by no means harsh ; the time was quick ; and I 
learnt that the subject was a Hymn in praise of the unity, the omni¬ 
presence, and the omnipotence, of the Deity. 1 was singularly de¬ 
lighted with the gestures of the old man : 1 never saw a countenance 
so expressive of infelt joy, whilst he turned about from one to 
another, as it were, bespeaking their assents to those truths which his 
very soul seemed to be engaged in chanting forth. The Hymn being 
concluded, which consisted of about twenty verses, the whole congre¬ 
gation got up, and presented their faces with joined hands towards 
the altar, in the attitude of prayer. A young man now stood forth; 
and, with a loud voice and distinct accent, solemnly pronounced a 
long prayer, or kind of liturgy, at certain periods of which all the 
people joined in a general respQnse,saying Gooroo! They prayed 
against temptation ; for grace to do good ; for the general good of 
mankind ; and a particular blessing to the Sttks ; and for the safety 
of those who at that time were on their travels. This prayer was fol¬ 
lowed by a short blessing from the old man, and an invitation to the 
assembly to partake of a friendly feast. The book was then closed 
and restored to its place at the altar, and the people being seated as 
before, two men entered bearing a laige iron caldron, called a atr- 
ray, just taken from the Are, and placed it in the centre of the hall 
upon a low stool. These were followed by others with live or six dish¬ 
es, tome of which were of silver, and a large pile of leaves sewed to¬ 
gether with fibres, in the form of plates. One of these plates was given 
to each of the company without distinction ; and the dishes being 
filled from the caldron, their contents were served out till every one 
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had his share. Myself was not forsottea ; and, as I was resolved 
not to give them the smallest occasion for offence, I ate up my por¬ 
tion. It was a kind of sweetmeat, of the consistence of soft brown 
sugar, composed of flower and sugar mixed up with clarified butter, 
which is called gktt. Had not the^Aee been rancid, I should have 
relished it better. We were next served with a few sugarplums: and 
here ended the feast and the ceremonies of the day. They told me 
the religious part of the ceremony was daily repeated hve times. I 
now took my leave, inviting some of the principal men amongst them, 
who were about to return to their own country through Banaris, to 
pay me a visit. 

In the course of the conversation I was engaged in with the two 
Sttks before the service, I was able to gather the following circum¬ 
stances. That the founder of their faith was called Nanttk Sak, who 
flourished about four hundred years ago at Punjab, and, who, before 
his apostasy, was a Hindoo of me Ktk/try, or military tribe; and that 
his body disappeared as the Hindooi and the Muisulmani were dis¬ 
puting for it; for upon their removing the cloth which covered it, it 
was gone ; that he left behind him a book, composed by himself, in 
verse, and the language of Punjab (but a character partly of his own 
invention;) which teaches the doctrines of the faith he had establish¬ 
ed. That they call this character, in honor of their founder, Gooroo- 
Mookhet; "from the mouth of tfu preceptor ; that this book, of which 
that standing near the altar, and several others in the hall, were co¬ 
pies, teaches that there is but one God, omnipotent and omnipresent; 
filling ail space, and pervading all matter; and that he is to be wor¬ 
shipped and invoked. That there will be a day of retribution, when 
virtue will be rewarded and vice punished ; (1 forgot to ask in what 
manner.) That it not only commands universal toleration, but for¬ 
bids disputes with those of another persuasion. That it forbids mur¬ 
der, theft, and such other deeds as are, by the majority of mankind, 
esteemed crimes against society; and inculcates the practice of 
all the virtues, but particularly an universal philanthropy, and a 
general hosintality to strangers and travellers. This is all my short 
visit would permit me to learn of this book. It is a folio volume,con¬ 
taining about four or five hundred pages. 

They told me further, that some yean after this book of Nituti 
Sak had beeu promulgated, anoUui made its appearaiice, now held 
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in iJmott u much esteem is the former. The name of the author 
has escaped my memory ; but they lavorcd me with an extract 
from the book itself in praise of the Deity. The passage had struck 
my ear on my first entering the hall, when the students were all 
engaged in reading. From the similarity of the language to the 
Htndovu, and many Santerit words, 1 was able to understands 
good deal of it ; and I hope, at some future period, to have the honor 
of laying a translation of it before the Society. They told me I 
might have copies of both their book<., if I would be at the expenM 
of transcribing them. 

I next inquired why they were called Seeitj, and they (old me 
it was a word borrowed from one of the commandments of their 
founder, which signifies “ Lenrn thou ," and that it was adopted to 
distinguish the sect soon after he disappeared. The word, as is well 
known, has the same import in the Htadm’te. 

1 aaked them what were the ceremonies used in admitting a 
proselyte. A person having shewn a sincere inclination to renounce 
his former opinions, to any five or more Snks assembled together, in 
any place, as well on the highway as in a house of worship, they 
send to the first shop where sweetmeats arc sold, and procure a small 
quantity of a particular sort, which is very common, and, as 1 re¬ 
collect, they call Batata ; and having diluted it in pure water, they 
sprinkle some of it on the body, and into the eyes of the convert; 
whilst one of the best instructed Tci>cat$ to him. in any language 
with which he u conversant, the chief canons of their faith, exacting 
from him a solemn promise to abide by them the rest of his life. 
This is the whole of the ceremony. The new convert may then 
choose a Goono, or preceptor, to teach him the language of their 
scriptures, who first gives him the alphabet to learn, and so leads him 
00 , by slow degrees, until he wants no further instruction. They 
offered to admit me into their Society, but I declined the honor; 
contenting myself with the alphabet, which they told me to guard as 
the apple of my eye, as it was a sacred character. I find it differs 
bat little from the Dntnagain The number, order, and powers, of 
the letters are exactly the same. The language itself is a mixture of 
Persim, Arabk, and some Smterii, grafted upon the provincial 
dialect of Piagah, which is a kind of HindaattfOt, as it is vulgarly 
called by ns, Jfatrt. 
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Ah extract of a LETTER fnm FRANCtS FOWKE, Etq. 

TO THE PRESIDENT. 

^H£ drawings of JEEWUN SHAH and the Bten, will be dis< 
patched in a small boat to-morrow. You wished to have had the 
two attendant musicians in the same drawing with JEEWUM SHAH ; 
but the draftsman was not equal to the perspective of this: he would 
have run all the figures one into the other: and as he has succeeded 
tolerably well with the principal figures, I thought it was better 
to be sure of that, especially as the other figures can easily be added 
by an Etirofean artist. 1 have a double pleasure in sending you the 
enclosed account of the Been. In obliging you, I look forward lo 
the instructive amusement 1 shall share with the public at large in 
the result of your researches into this subject of Indim music j and 1 
an exceedingly happy, by furnishing you with facts, highly necessary 
indeed, but the mere work of care and observation, to give you greater 
lei.sure for the contemplation of the whole. You may absolutely de¬ 
pend upon the accuracy of all that I have said respecting the con¬ 
struction and scale of this instrument. It has all been done by mea- 
luremeiit: and with regard to the intervals, I would not depend 
upon my ear, but bad the Boh tuned to the harpsichord, and com¬ 
pared the instrument carefully, note by note, more than once. What 
1 myself am aware of, will certainly not escape your penetration, 
that there maybe a little of the bias of hypothesis, or an ojunion 
pretty strongly established, in what I have said of the confined mod¬ 
ulation of the Mian music. But it is easy to separate my experi¬ 
ments and conjectures; and my prejudices cannot mislead you, 
though they may possibly suggest an useful hint, as half errors often do. 

The BetM is a fretted instrument of the guittar kind. The 
finger-board is 2 l{ths inches long. A little beyond esch end of the 
finger-board are two large gourds, and beyond these are the pegs 
and tail piece which hold the wires. The whole length of the instru¬ 
ment is three feci seven inches. The first gourd is fixed at ten inches 
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fiom the top, and the second at about two feet 1 1 1. The gouids are 
very larEe, about fourteen inches diameter, and have a round piece 
cut out of the bottom, about five inches in diameter. The finger* 
board is about two inches wide. The wires are seven in number, and 
consist of two steel ones very close together, in the right side; four 
brass ones on the finger-board ; and one brass one on the left side. 
They are tuned in the following manner: 
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The great singularity of this 
instrument is the height of the 
frets ; that nearest the nut is one 
inch and that at the other ex¬ 
tremity about {tbs of an inch, 
and the decrease is pretty gradual, 
Sy this means the finger never 
touches the finger-board itself. 
The frets are fixed on with wax 
by the performer himself, which 
be does entirely by ear. This was 
asserted fay Pear Cawn, the bro¬ 
ther of jEEWtiM Shah, who was 
ill at the time; but Pear Cawm 
is a performer very little, if at all, 
inferior to Jeewuh Shah. The 
frets of Pear Cawm's instrument 
were tolerably exact: any little 
difference is easily corrected by 
the pressure of the finger. Indeed, 
the performers are fond, on any 
note that Is at all long, of pressing 
the string very hard, and letting it 
return immediately to its natural 
tension, which produces a sound 
something tike the close shake on 
the violin; but not with so agreeable 
an effect, for it appears sometimes 
to alter the sound half a tone. 
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The frets arc nineteen in number. The notes that they give will 
appear on the following scale. 1 have added below the names whkh 
the performer himself gives to the notes in his own language. It is 
very observable, that the semitones change their oama on the same 
semitone as iu the Eurepten scale. 



iMh dine 

ditio 
I4ih dMo 
■Stb diito 

iWi tlitio 

iTih dmn 
iSiS diiio 
tfth dilio 
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On the wires R end S, sriuch ere those ptiadpellF ased, tiiere 
is an extent of two octaves^ a whole note with all the half notes, 
cooiiriete in the first octave, but the and btwantin(hi the 
second. The peribrmer's epolocy for thu wai^ that he eoold easily 
get those notes by presring the string a little hard npon the frets 
f % and a|t which is verv tnie fimn the height at the frets; but he 
asserted that this was no defect in his particniar instrument, but 
that all BttMM were made sa The wires TU an seldom nsed except 
open. 

Ihe Ra» it held over the left ahonlder, the npper gourd resting 
on that shoulder, and the losrer onaon the right knee. 

The frets are stopped with the left hand, the first and second 
fingers are principally naed. The little finger of the hand is some¬ 
times nsed to strike the note V, The third finger b seldom used, 
the hand shifting up and down the finger-board with great rapidity. 
The fingers of the ri^t hand are used to strike the strings of this 
hand; the third finger u never used. The two first fingers strike the 
wireson the finger-board, and the little finger strikes the two wires. 
The two first fingers of this hand are defended by a piece of wire 
put on the tops of them in the manner of a thimble when the per¬ 
former pbys stroog, thu causes a very jarring disagreeable sound; 
whereas, when be plays softly, the tooe of the instrument is remark- 
ahly pleasing. 

The atyleof mnric on thb instrument b in general that of great 
e x e coti oo. I eoold hardly ever diacover any regular air or subject 
The music seems to consist of a number of detached paamges, some 
very regolar in their ascent and descent: and those that are played 
softly, are most of them both nneommon and plearing. 

The open wires are struck, from time to time, in a manner that, 
I think, prepares the ear for a change at modnbtion, to which the 
uncommosdy foil and fine tonea of theae notes greatly coobrl- 
bute; but the ear is, I think, always disappolated; and, if there b ever 
any tra n s i tion from the principal key, 1 am inclined to think it b 
very short Were there any other droimitaocca reipeeting the 
imUm mmfr. which led to suppose that it has, at some period, been 
mwebMfcrlor to the preaent practice, the styl^ acale,and antiquity 
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A DESCRIPTION of the MA HWAH TREE. 

Bj LIEUTENANT CHARLES HAMILTON, 

^HERE b a very curious and useful tree called tqr the Natives 
of Bafiar, and the neighbouring countries, the Mikwak or 
its name, as written by them, being; aj^ but the Smnri^ name is 
Madkict or Madhudruma, 

It is of the class of the Polyandria Monogynla, of Linoais, but 
of a genus not described by him. 

The calyx is monophyllous, quadrilid, half divided, and imbri¬ 
cated in its divided part; the two opposite and mfercoverii^, in part, 
the two opposite and irnur, parts. 

The corolla is rnonopetalous, having an inflated tube for Its lower 
part of near an inch long, thick, fleshy, and of a cream colour: from 
this arise nine small leaves, as it were, like petals, from a calyx, that 
are imbricated and twisted, one over the other, from right to left, 
clasping the lower part of the style in a point; by which they seem 
to serve, in some respect, like a forceps, to detach the whole rwntti 
at the season of its dropping. 

There are no filaments; but the ax/^lMw; which ate in number 
most commonly twenty-six, long, scabrous; and speai^headed, are 
inserted in rows, on the inside and upper part of the tube of the 
corolla. 

The atyle is long, round, and tapering, and projeets about an 
inch beyond the eoroRa, It is succeeded by a drupe, with a thick 
pericurpium, bilocular, containing two seeds or kernels covered with 
u dark brown skin. There are often, however, thru at these in three 
separate divisiaiis. 

The flotrera rise in bunches from the extremities of the smaller 
bniKbes; and have each a pedicle of about an tneh and a haiflong. 
These are mostly turned downwards, whence the corollai otote easily 
dropoff. 

The tree, when full grown, is about the aze of a oonuDon maago- 
trn, with a bushy head, and oval leaves; a little poiuted. Its roots 
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iprewlInB horitontallf, are rank but little in the earth. The trunk, 
which is often of a canaiderable thickness, rises seldom to any great 
height, without giving off branches; it is, however, not uncommon 
to see it shoot np clear to the length of eight or ten feet The 
wood itself is moderately hard, fine grained, and of a reddish colour. 

By inciuon, the tree affords a resinous gwM from the bark. 

Theflowersareofanature very extraordinary, differing essen¬ 
tially from those of any other plant with which 1 am acquainted, as 
they have not, in any respect the usual appearancaof such, but 
ratherresembleierrw.andl, likemanyothers, had long conceived 
them to be the fruit of the Makwak. The true drops its leaves in the 
nonth of February ;aiid early in Marchtheseflosrera begin to come 
out in clusters of thuty, forty, or fifty, from the extremity of every 
small branch; and, from this period till the latter end of April, as the 
Bowers come to maturity, (for they never open or expand), they con¬ 
tinue falling off, with thtir Mtktrit, in the mornings, a little after sun¬ 
rise, when they are gathered ; and afterwards dried by an exposure 
of a few days in the sun: when thus prepared, they very much re¬ 
semble a dried/ra^, both in tasteand flavour. 

Immediately after the flowers drop off fresh shoots ate made for 
the new leaves, which soon make their appearance; coming presently 
to their full growth. 

The fruit (freferfy so called) is of two sorts in shape; the one 
resembling a small tuainut; the other somewhat larger, and pointed. 
It is ripe towards the middle of Hay, and continues dropping from 
the tree till the whole fall; which is generally about the beginning 
or towards themiddleofjune. The outer cove ring, or Ptricarpium, 
which it of a soft texture, commonly bursts in the fall, so that the 
seeds are very easily squeexed out of iL The seeds are somewhat 
of the shape, but longer than an «/iw. 

These seeds are replete with a thick oil, of the consistence of 
butter or ghet, which is obtained by expression. 

From this description it rruy easily be conceived that the 
Makwah tret, and its productions, are of singular and general use, 
especially in those dry and barren countriei which, from the nature 
of their situation, are not so well calculated for producing in plenty 
or perfection the rtther necessaries of life. 

The eortUu, or flowers, after being dried as before described, are 
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eaten by the nativei raw, or dreised w?th their atrria ; and, when 
even sifflply botided with dee, they afford a itren^hening and 
wholesome nourishment. They are, indeed, often applied to a less 
laudable purpose ; for being fermented, they yield, by distillation, a 
strong spirit, which the people here sell so very cheap, that; for mw 
fict, (about a half-penny), may be purchased no less than a eMtcha~ 
irrr, (above a pint Englith), with which any man may get completely 
drunk. These flowers make an article of trade; being exported from 
this country to Patnn, and elsewhere, in no inconiuderabte quantities. 

The eif yielded by the fruit, as before mentioned, resemblesgdwr 
so much, that, being cheaper, the natives often mix it with that 
commodity. They use it, the same as gibe, in their victuals, and in 
the composition of some sorts of sweetmeats; and burn it in their 
lamps. It is also regarded as a salutary remedy, applied exteriorly, 
to wounds, and all cutaneous eruptions. It is, at first, of the con¬ 
sistence of common ai/, but soon coagulates. After belrtg kept for 
some time, it acquires a bitterish taste and randd smell, which ren¬ 
ders it somearhat less agreeable as an article of food : but this is an 
inconvenience which, by'the oil being properly clarified, and pre¬ 
pared at first, might be perhaps aveuded. This eil is also exported, 
both in its adulterated and original state, toand other parts 
of the low country. 

I do not know any purpose to which thegwHi has ever been ap¬ 
plied : but if found, upon trial, to be of use, it might be collected in 
large quantities. The best season for this would be in the months 
of March and April, about the time tiie flowers come out, when the 
tree seems to be moet replete with iL Such an operation, indeed, 
would probably diminish its produce io the fruit and flower; but 
when it wusoflicieotly cultivated, the toss in those could be but 
little Mt. 

The srood, from what has been already said of it, cannot be ex¬ 
pected to be often had in beams of any considerable length, so as to 
ntake it so very useful in building, es it arould otherwise be, 
from iu not being liable to be eat by the white ants. Mr. KtER. 
however, tells me that, when he was at CJumut, (a village upon the 
CanoMMua, near BiuarX he had beams of it, which were, to the 
best of hb remembrance, above twenty feet long. But; in many 
other taspects U ii a most useful wood; sod, u itit tough, and oft 
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■trong texture, it night, perhipi, be etnplo)red to advutefe in ibip 
building, in which cue, if ptoperly cultivated in many groundi that 
Mcm well adapted for it, and fit for little el»e, it might thus in time 
become a valuable article in that branch at OUtutu, •-whether it 
could easily be transported during the rainy season, from alnmst 
any part of these countries, by several rivers that are then sufficient- 
iy full to float it down. 

The tree, I am told, will grow in the most barren ground, even 
amongst stones and gravel, where there is the least appearance of a 
soil; and it seems to destroy all the smaller trees ind brushsmod 
about it: yet it does not refuse a rtek soil either, Mr. Keir having 
observed to me, that the few he bad seen about Buxnr, where it is 
certainly very good, were both taller, and seemed to thrive much 
better than any he had ever met with in Ramptr. It does not re¬ 
quire much mtitturt, seeming to produ« nearly u well in the driest 
as in most favourable years ; and in every situation ; and is there¬ 
fore admirably fitted for the convenience of the inhabitants of these 
hilly countries, which are peculiarly subject to long and severe 
droughts during the hot months. 

Yet, notwithstanding its utility, and the immense quantity of 
ground that seems so well adapted to the growth of it, both here, 
and in the neighbouring provinces of Cxtak, Pxekut, Rotas, ftc. (the 
greatest part of which, indeed, seems fit for no other useful produc¬ 
tion, I have myself never observed, nor can I find any of my ac* 
quaiatance who ever have remarked, one single tree in its infant 
state: we can tec, every wheretrees in great abundance; 
but never meeting with any young plants, both I, and all whom I 
have spoken to on the subject, are at tome lost to conceive how 
they should have come here. Neither can the country people them¬ 
selves, of whom I have iiu}uired. give any rational account of this; 
although it appears pretty evident that numbers of them must have 
been cultivated some time or other, every vill^ having many of 
them growing about it 

This is a circumstance which sufficiently marks the truechsrse- 
ter of the lower order of natives in their most supine indolence snd 
■loth; owing chiefly, perhaps to the ignorant and stupid rapacity of 
their Ra/aks, Zt/mumdars, and other LandhMtrs, and their total in* 
AttmtiOD to the welfare of those dejected wretches from whom 
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derive their consequence and power : of their base indifference to 
the interests of those whom they thus aff'i-ct to hold beneath their 
regard, many striking instances occurred to me in the course of my 
inquiries upon thi' very subject; and it was not long ago that, ask¬ 
ing some questions concerning the Mdliw^ikoi a Zfi>tetnday \n this 
neighbourhood, he answered, that " it was the food of the/oer peo- 
'*ple, and how should ke know ariy thing about it I” 

It was this strange neglect of the culture of it, and a knowledge 
of its usefulness, which first led me to inquire into the nature of this 
tree, from which the bulk of the people liereabouti already draw 
such great benefit; in order to know whether they might not in¬ 
crease it without any great trouble to themselves; and whether 
thereby the revenue might not also be increased, and a certain 
provision be made against famines, from which the natives often 
suffer severely in these higher districts. 

To effect this, it would be necessary to give the ryots every pos- 
dble encouragement to raise the tree from the seeds ; but as the tor¬ 
pid apathy of these people, whether natural or acquired, will ever 
prevent their being moved to any exertion by a prospect, however 
alluring, of disUmt advantage, I apprehend the only way of bring¬ 
ing this about, would be making the planting and raising of a cer¬ 
tain number of Mdkwahs (in proportion to the value of the tenure) 
an article in their Knkoolotats, or agreements. 

The tree, as has been already observed, wilt grow almost any 
where. It ought to be sown about the beginning of the rains, either 
in beds (to be afterwards transplanted) or at about thirty or forty 
feet distance, in the ground designed for it. It is said that, in seven 
years, the trees will give flowers and fniit; in ten, they wilt yield 
about half their common produce ; and that in twenty years they 
come to tbeir full growth ; affer which, if my information be good, 
they will laat near one buhdred years. This account, I acknow¬ 
ledge, must necessarily be very vague and uncertain; as I never 
have met with a single pereon who appeared to have had either op¬ 
portunity or inelinathm to observe its progress. Such, however, is 
what the country people say of it. 

1 am toM tiiat e good tree srill easily give four puckha maunds 
(about three hundred weight avoirdupois) of dried flowers, which 
will mil here for about two n^ta; aod of seeds it will afford about 
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two mtmtuis! «.r\A thii, tX oil, will yield twenty-six 
weight (neer 6(4h.) which, in a year like this, when ml is cheap, will 
tell at this place for two rv/e;,r more. It is to be observed, how¬ 
ever, that rtwr^ tree will not give so much, neither are the flowers 
and oil so clear in any part of the hills as at Ciofra ; but, allowing 
only a half of this, or less, to be the product of each tree, (though 
it might be rendered still much greater by the very least care and 
industry in the cultivation of it), within the space of twenty years, 
a subsistence might be raised to the inhalntants, and a consider¬ 
able revenue to the proprietors of the lands, throughout an im¬ 
mense tract of country ; the greatest part of which, in its present 
state, is little better than a barren waste, and can not pay one 
single anna to the Zemttndar or the Government That such an 
advantage might be derived from it, may be proved by the most 
moderate calculation ; for, suppasiiig the trees to be sown at forty 
feet distance from each other, on each bee^ah (about the third of an 
acre) might stand eight trees ; and, supposing the product of each 
tree to be only half a rupu, there would be four rupms of animal 
valut on a bngnk of ground ; half of which going to the proprietor ; 
it would thus give a far better rent than the generality of the best 
grounds in these parts ; and the labourer would have a produce, 
without any other trouble than that of sowing the seed ; and fenc¬ 
ing the ground whilst the trees were young; and that of annually 
gathering the flowefs,and preparing the eaf.when they arrive at their 
proper size; and they would probably begin to give a produce within 
less than ten years after the sowing. 

As this tree will yield nearly its usual quantity of flowers and 
fruit in seasons when, for want rain, every other crop fails ; if 
thus cultivated, it arould afford the inhabitants a sure and certain 
resource ; under the most dreadful, and what has hitherto been, to 
them, the most destructive of ail calamities, famine. It is well 
known that the rice, and other sorts of grain, which from the chief 
part of their sustenance, require a considerable d^ree of moisture 
to bring them to perfection. An unusually dry season destroys the 
harvest in those articles, and reduces the ryoit in general to ^e ut¬ 
most misery; a predicament into which they could hardly fall, even 
in the severest dearth of grain, whilst they ^d plenty of the flowers 
and fruit of the Atdbwak to depend upon. 

It may be here not improper to observe, that Mr. KeiR is now 
sowing a few acres with the seed of this useful tree, and means to 
fence it; which may, perhaps in time, tempt others to follow so 
good an example. 

Ckatra, Rjamgar, Jnfy 6 , 1785 . 
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Ai fnttittdij tkt Natives «t Chatra in Rancor, and m tit tfitr 
Prttmttf, ftrhnpt, with but littU Varintun. 

Bt ARCHIBALD KEIR, Esq. 

^HE body of the ttil) Ihey use is a common, large, unglaced, 
eartheo water jar, nearly globular, of about twenty-five inches dia¬ 
meter at the widest part of it, and twenty-two inches deep to the 
neck, which neck rises two inches more, and is eleven inches wide 
in the opening. Such, at least, was the size of the one I measured; 
which they filled about a half with fomented ildiwai-Jhwtrs, that 
amm in the liquor to be distilled. 

The jar they placed in a furnace, not the mast artificial, though 
seemingly not ill adapted to give a great heat with but a very little 
fuel. This they made by digging a round hole in the ground, about 
tsrenty inches wide, and full three feet deep; cutting an opening in 
the front, sloping down to the bottom, on tite sides perpendicular, 
of about nine inches wide, and fifteen long, reckoning from tlie cir¬ 
cle where the jar was to come, to serve to throw in the wood at, and 
for a passage to the air. On the side too they cut another small 
opening, of about four inches I7 three ; the jar, when placed, form¬ 
ing one side of it, to serve as ■ chimney for the smoke to go out at 
The bottom of the earth was rounded up like a cup. Having then 
placed the jar in this, as far as it would go down, they covered it 
above, all round, with clay, except at the two openings, till within 
about a fifth of its height; when their furnace was completed. 

In this way, I reckon there was a full third of the surface of the 
body of the still, or jar, exposed to the flame, when the fire came to 
be lighted ; and its bottom, not reaching to within two feet of where 
thn fuel was. left a capacious hollow between them, whence the wood, 
Ibnt was short and dry, when lighted, being ntostly convered into 
flame, and circulating on 10 great a surface of the still, gave a much' 
■trotter heat than conld eiae have been produced from so very lit¬ 
tle foel; a consideration well worth the attention of a manufacturer, 
in am comttry mom cspneialty, where firing is ao dear. There in- 
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deed, end particaUrIf as coal is used, it would be better, no doubt, 
to have a grate; and that the air should enter from below. As to 
the benefit resulting from the body of the still being of earthen-wure, 
I am not quite so clear in it. Yet, as lighter substances ate well known 
to transmit heat more gradually and slowly than the more solid, 
such as metals, may not earthen vessels, on this account, be less apt 
to bum their contents, so as to communicate an empyrcumatic 
taste and smell to the liquor that is distilled, so often, and so justly 
complained of, with us. At any rate, in this country, whore pots 
are made so cheap, I should think them greatly preferable, as, at 
least, much less expensive than those which the gentlemen engaged 
in this manufacture most commonly employ : though of this they 
are best able to judge. 

Having thus made their furnace, and placed the body of the 
still in it, as above described, they to this luted on, with moistened 
clay, to its neck, at the opening, wltat tliey here call an form¬ 

ing with it, at once, a cover for the body of the still, with a suita¬ 
ble perforation in it to let the vapour rise through, and the under 
part of the alembic. The adkur was made with two earthen pans, 
having round holes in their middles, of about four inches diameter ; 
and, their bottoms being turned opposite the one to the other, they 
were cemented together with clay ; forming a neck of junction thus 
of about three inches, with the small rising on the upper pan. The 
lowermost of these was more shallow, and about eleven inches wide, 
■0 as to cover exactly the opening at the neck of the jar, to which 
they luted it on with clay. The upper and opposite of these was 
about four inches deep, and fourteen inches wide, with a ledge round 
its perforation in the middle, rising, as is alresdy said, from the in¬ 
ner side of the neck, of about half an inch high, by which a gutter 
was formed to collect the condensed spirit as it fell down ; and from 
d)is there was a hole in the pan to let it run off by; to which hole 
:hey occasionally luted on a small hollow bamitt, of about two feet 
and a half in length, to convey it to the receiver below. The upper 
pau had also another hole in it. of about an inch square, at near a 
quarter of its circumference from the one below just spoken of, that 
lerved to let off the water employed in cooling, as shall be mention- 
sd presently. 

Tbeif adiur beiog thus fitted to the ju, they completed the 
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■tembic by taking a copper^pot, sach as we use in onr kitchens, of 
about five inches deep, eight wide at the mouth, and ten at the 
bottom, which was rather flattish; and turning its mouth downward, 
over the opening in the aJiur, luted it down on the inside of the 
jar with clay. 

For their cooler they raised a seat, close upon, and at the back 
part of, the furnace, about a foot higher than the bottom of the 
copper-pot. On this they placed a two or three gallon pot, with a 
round hole, of about half an inch in the side of it; and to this hole, 
before they liglitcd their fire, they luted on a short tube of a like 
bore; placing the pot, and directing its spout so as that, when filled 
with water, it threw a constant and uniform Stream of it, from about 
a foot high, or near the centre of the bottom of the copper-pot, where 
it was diffused pretty completely over its whole surface ; and the 
water falling down into the upper part of the pan of the adJkur, it 
thence was conveyed through the square hole, already mentioned, by 
a trough luted on to it for that purpose, to a cooling recevoir a few 
feet from the furnace; from which they took it up again to supply 
the upper pot, as occasion required. 

As their stock of water, however, it) this sort of circulation, was 
much smaller than it seemingly ought to have been, being scarcely 
more than six or eight gallons, it too soon became hot; yet, in spite of 
this disadvantage, that so easily might have been remedied, and the 
shortness of the conducting tube, which had nothing but the com- 
mnn air to cool it, there ran a stream of liquor from the still; and 
but very little vapour rising from it \ beyond any thing I had ever 
seen from stills of a much larger size, fitted with a worm and cooler. 
In about three hours' time, indeed, from their lighting of the fire, 
they drew off full fifteen bottles of spirit; which is more, by a great 
deal, I believe, than could have been done in our way from a still of 
twice the dimensions. 

The conveniences of a srorm and cooler, which are no small 
expence either, I have myself often experienced ; and if these could 
be avoided in so simple a way, that might easily be improved, the 
hints that are here offered may be of some use. The thin metal head 
is certainly well adapted, I think, to transmit the heat to the water, 
which is constantly renewed ; and whicli, tf cold, as it ought to be, 
must absorb the fastest possible; whereas, in oui way, the water 
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being confined in a tub, that, from the nature of its porous sub¬ 
stance, in a great degree rather retains than lets the heats pass away, 
it soon accumulates in it, and becomes very hot ; and though renewed 
pretty olten, never answers the purpose of cooling the vapour in the 
worm so expeditiously and eflcctually as is done by their more simple 
andlessexpensiveapparatus. Inthiscountrymnrespecially,where 
labour and earthen-wares are so cheap, for as many n/ees, and less, 
twenty furnaces with stills, and every thing belonging to them, in¬ 
dependent of the copperpots, might very well be erected, that would 
yield above a hundred gallons of spirits a day; allowing each still to 
be worked only twice. So very cheap, indeed is arrack here, to the 
great confort of my miners, and of many thoughtless people beside, 
that for one single/i^rrt, (not two farthings sterling), they can get a 
whole euUha-tttr of it iii (he basar, or abnve a full Engtisk pint, and 
enough to make them completely intoxicated ; objects often painful 
to be seen. 

Of the superior excellence of metal ingivingout heat from it¬ 
self, and from vapour contained in it, we have a very clear proof, in 
what is daily performed on tlic cylinder of the steam engine; for 
cold water being thrown on it when loaded, the contained vapour is 
constantly condensed ; whence, on a vacuum being thus funned, and 
the weight of the atmosphere acting on (he surface of (iie piston, at¬ 
tached to the arm of the balance, it is made to descend, and to raise 
the other arm that is fixed to the pump ; while this being somewhat 
heavier, immediately sinks again, which carries up the piston, while 
the cylinder is again filled; and thus alternately by cooling and fil¬ 
ing it, ia the machine kept in motion; tiic power exerted in raising 
the pump-arm being always in proportion to the diameter of the 
cylinder, or to the surface of the piston, which is exactly fitted to it, 
and on which the pressure acts. 

The contrivance too, of having the under part of the alembic, 
where the condensed vapour is collected, or upper part of wlial they 
call the adknr, of earthen-ware, of so great a thickness, and of course 
at so great a distance from the heat in the body of the still, is well 
imagined to keep the spirits the coolest possible, when collected and 
running off. 

By thus cooling and condensing the vapour, likewise, so sud- 
dauly as it rises, there is in a great measure a constant vacuum 
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made, or» much as possible can be; but that both steam rises 
faster, and that water boils with much less beat, when the pressure 
is taken away from its surface, is an axiom in cbymistry too well 
known to need any illustration ; it boiling in vacuum, when the heat 
is only ninety or ninety-hve by Farenhett’s TlKrmometer, wbereas 
in the open air, under the pressure of the atmosphere, it requires no 
less than that of two hundred and twelve ere it can be brought to 
the boiling point, 

I must further observe, that the superior excellence of condens¬ 
ing the vapour so effectually and speedily in the alembic to our 
method of doing it on a worm and cooler, is greatly on the side of 
the former ; both from the reasons 1 have already adduced, and be¬ 
cause of the small stream of vapour that can be only forced into the 
worm, where it is condensed gradually as it descends ; but above 
all, from the nature of vapour itself, witli respect to the beat con¬ 
tained in it, which of late has been proved, by the very ingenious 
Dr. Black, to be greater by lar than, before his discoveries, was 
imagined. For vapour he has shown to be in the state of a new 
fluid, where water is dissolved by heat ■, with the assistance, perhaps, 
if I may be allowed a conjecture, of the air which it contains ; and all 
fluids, as he has clearly demonstrated, on their becoming such, absorb 
a certain quantity of heat, which becomes what he very properly calls 
latent heat, it being heat not appearing either to the senses or to the 
thermometer while they remain in that liquid state ; but showing 
itself immediately by its effects on whatever is near it, upon their 
changing their form from fluid to solid ; as on water becoming ice, 
or metaln fixing and the like. In the solution of salts, also there is 
an absorption of heat, as we daily experience in the cooling of our 
liquors by dissolving salt-petre in water ; and this be has found to 
be the case with water itself, and other fluids, when passing into a 
state of vapour by boiling. From the most accurate and judicious 
experiments, indeed, he infers, and with the greatest appearance of 
truth, that the heat thus concealed in vapour raised by boiling, from 
any given bulk of water, would he fully sufficient, if collected in a 
piece of iron of the like sice, to make it perfectly red hot. What 
then must be the effect of so much heat, communicated in our way 
of distilling to the worm, and to the water in the tub, will be sniR- 
ciewtiy evident from what has been said, to prove, I think, that we 
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have hitheita employea a worse and mote defective metiiod than 
we might have done with respect to cooling at least, both in the 
making spirits, and in other distillations of the l*ke kind, where a 
simitar mode is adopted. 

The poor ignorant hutiatt, indeed, while he with wonder sur¬ 
veys the vast apparatus of EHreptan distillers, in their immense 
large stills, worms, tubs, and expensive furnaces, and finds that 
spirits thus made by them are more valued, and sell much dearer 
than his own, may very naturally conclude, and will have his com¬ 
petitors join with him in opinion, that this must alone surely be 
owing to their better and mote judicious manner of distilling with 
all those ingenious and expensive contrivances, which he can no 
wise emulate; but in this, it would appear, they are both equally 
mistaken; imputing the effects, which need not be controverted, 
perhaps, to a cause from which they by no means proceed ; the 
superiority of their spirits, not at all arising from the superior 
excellence of these stills and furnaces, nor from their better 
mode of conducting the distillation in any respect; but chiefly 
rather from their greater skill and care in the right choice, and proper 
management, of the materials tht.y employ in fermentation; and 
above all, as 1 apprehend, from the vast convenience they have in 
casks, by which, and from their abilities in point of stock, they are 
enabled, and do, in fact, in general, keep their spirits for a certain 
time, whence they are mellowed, and improved surprisingly both in 
taste and salubrity. 

With respect to the latter improvement, I mention it more 
particularly here; and the more willingly also, as in general it 
seems to have been but too little attended to where a due attention 
to it might be of the greatest use. For of all things that have been 
found grateful to the human palate, there was none ever used, I 
believe, more hurtful to the body, and to the nerves especially, than 
fresh drawn ardent spirits; and this owing evidently to the principle 
of inflammability, of which, with water, they are mostly made up^ 
facing then tn a more loose and detached state, less assimilated with 
the other principles than it afterwards becomes with time. By 
time, indeed, it is gradually not only more assimilated, but at length 
changes its nature altogether; so as to become, what was at 6nt so 
peraidoQi, a benign, cooling liquor: when the spirit is strong, tho 



change, it is (rue, goes oamort slowaad iapenxptibfy; ^tasa 
partid alteration is only wanted to meUow it Aw us^ « few years 
IcNping would be sufficient to answer the purpose bere.-aad whether 
or no it could be possible to prevent any other froic being sold than 
that which hod been kept a certain ti'nie, is well worth the consi¬ 
deration of the Legislature. 

That the great noxious quality of fresh drawn spirits is chiefly 
owing to the cause I have assigned, a little attention, and comparing 
ofthecflectsthatare uniformly produced by the principle of inflam¬ 
mability, wherever it is met with in a loose and weakly combined 
state, as it is in them, will easily convince us of: whereas, when 
liilly assimilated either in spirits, or with any other body, it becomes 
entirely inert, and useful, more or less, cither for food or physic, 
according to what it happens to be united with. Thus we find it in 
putrid animal substances, where it lately formed part of a healthy 
body, being now detached, or but weakly united with air, exhibiting 
a most offensive and pernicious poison ; though this absorbed again 
by a living plant, is presently changed into good and wholesome 
nourishment; to the vegetable immediately, and to any animal 
who may afterwards choose to eat it. In like manner sulphur, which 
b a compound of this principle alone, united to a pure acid, the most 
destructive to all animal and vegetable substances, yet, it being here 
perfectly inert also, may be taken into the body with safety; when, 
if loosened either by heat or by an alkaline salt uniting with the 
acid, its noxious quality is presently made perceivaUe to whoever 
comes within its reach. 

Many other instances of a like nature might easily be added, 
and some too more apposite, perhaps, than those I have here men- 
tiooed ; but every one's own experience, with what 1 have already 
said, will sufficiently evince the propriety and utility of putting an 
entire stop, if possible, to the sale of what ought to be so justly pro¬ 
hibited ; and this, in ito consequences, may even help to lead to other 
more effectual means of correcting, in a great measure, the cruel 
abuse of spirits in general, that has been long so loudly and so 
justly GompUned of, amongst the soldiers, lower Euro^aHt, and 
our semnls in thb country; where the very worst, and. indeed, 
poisomus sort of them, is daily sold at so very cheap a rate. 

All I need further add with respect to dbtilbtioD, and on the 
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superior advant^cs in the mode of conducting it here, to that wc 
ha»e been in nse to employ for the raising of spirits, simple waters, 
and the like, is oniy to observe, 1 have no sort of doubt but that the 
intelligent chymical operators at home, if ever they should get a 
hidt of it, will make no manner of scruple to use it also, and to im¬ 
prove upon it greatly by a few ingenious contrivances, which their 
knowledge and experience will so easily suggest. The principles 
on which it seems founded, indeed, especially with regard to their 
way of cooling, are so striking and just, that in many other dis¬ 
tillations besides those of spirits and waters, they may be employed, 
I apprehend, with very great proRl and advantage 1 shall now, 
however, confine myself to mention only the benefit that may 
result from a like process in the raising of the finer aromatics, 
while the heat contrived, as in our way, besides impeding the dis¬ 
tillation, must, from its long action on such subtile bodies, probably 
injure them greatly in the essential quality on which their excellence 
depends; and upon this very account I am apt to imagine that the 
greater quantity obtained, and the superior quality of the Oil of 
/lefts made in this country, to that made from nsts with us, is owing 
chiefly, if not entirely, to their better and more judicious nianner of 
extracting it here: For, with us, the still being made of metal, may, 
in the first instance, impart too great and too sudden a degree of 
heat;and next,the at/continuing so long in the vapour, and that 
much compressed, may, in so delicate a subject, not only entirely 
almost unite it with the water, so as to render the sepantion Im¬ 
practicable, but may at the same time alter its essence so completely, 
as that it can no longer appear in the state it otherwise might have 
been found in, hed the operation been better conducted, or in the 
way they do here. A very few trials, however, would much better 
certify this than all I can possibly say on the subject, or, in fact, 
than all the reasoning in the world. Therefore, as to ray own parti¬ 
cular opinion of the flavour and quality of the nut at home being 
equal, if not superior, to that of those in this country, I may be 
entirely silent. The rules and reasoning in cbycnistry, though ser¬ 
ving greatly to enlarge and improve our understanding, being what 
of themselves can never be depended upon till confirmed by fiKta 
and experiments ; where many things often turn out very different 
from what, feoffl our best and most pliinihfe arguments, we bad the 
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grcateift reason to expsct Or, if it should be found to be really 
true, what 1 have often heard asserted, by those, however, who had 
it only from ethers, but not of their own particular knowledge, that, 
in distilling their < 7 ( 7 of RofesaX the places where they make it the 
best, they use also, with their rotes, sattdal-wood, and some other 
aromatics, no roses whatsoever, it is plain, could ever of themselves 
be made to afford a like nor without such an addition as they 
employ, A drcumstance, by the bye, that might possibly easily be 
certified by some one of the many ingenious correspondents of the 
Society, who may happen to reside where it is made: and a know¬ 
ledge of the real truth of it would certauiiy be of use. 

Chatra, Deember 34,1786. 
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A METUODokCALCULATINGtue MOON's 
PARALLAXES 

/A LA TITUDE AND LONGITUDE. 

Bv Mk. REUBEN BURROW, 

Jn ihc Nautical Almanac for 1781, amonjy other problems 
published by authority of Ihc Board of Longitude, there is one for 
calculatinir the pljcu of the Nonagesiinal Degree ; which is express- 
ly reenm me tided to Astronumerti as “ superior to all other methods 
for calcuUting eclipses of the Sun and occulutions of the Stars." 
Now, as a considerable part of that method is erroneous, and parti¬ 
cularly in south latitudes, and between the Tropics, (which include 
the most of hulia), the error may therefore oe of consequence; and 
the more so, as it is published under the sanction of Dr. Maskelvnk. 
the Astronomer Royal. 1 liave, therefore, taken the liberty of giving 
the following rule to supply its place ; and, in imitation of the 
methods of the Ifiuiioas, have endeavoured to express it so plainly, 
that any person may calculate by it without knowing much of the 
subject. 

PROBLEM. 

Given the apparent time at any given place ; to find the longi¬ 
tude and altitude of the nonagesimal degree, and also the parallaxes 
in latitude and longitude. 

1. Turn the diflferenoe of longitude from Grttnwkk into time, 
and arid it to tlie apparent time, if the place be to the west of 

nucAbut subtract i r the place be to the east, ind the sum, or re¬ 
mainder, will be the apparent time at Grtenmick. 

2. To this time calculate the sun’s right ascension in time, ant] 
add it to the apparent time at the given place ^ the sum is the ri>jht 
ascension of the meredian in time. 

3. From the latitude of the place by observation, subtract the 
correction taken from page LXX V of MaYEB'S Tables; the remain¬ 
der is the iatiturie in the spheroid. 
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4 Call the right ascension ol the meridian in degrees AR ; and, 
if the right ascension of the mendlan 
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5. Let half the sum of the colatitude of the place and the obli¬ 
quity of the ecliptic be called C; and half their difTetenoc D ; then 
add the secant of C, the coaine of D, and the cotangent of half A, 
together; the sum (rejecting twice radius) is the tangent of an arc 
M; then add the cosecant of C, the sine of D, and the cotangent of 
half A, together; the sum (rejecting twice radius) is the tangent of an 
arc N ; then if the colatJtude of the place be greater than the obli¬ 
quity of the ecliptic, the sum of M and N is an angle, whose comple¬ 
ment call B but, if the colatitudc be less than the obliquity, let the 
complement of the difference of M and N be called D. 

6. Add the secant of B, the sine of A, and the cosine of the 
latitude of the place, together; the sum (rejecting twice radius) is 
the sine of the altitude of the nonagesimal degree. 

7. Add the tangent of the latitude to the tangent of the obli¬ 
quity of the ecliptic; the sum is the sme of an angle, which call X. 

6. When the right ascension of the meridian is 
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of the noiuigcsimal degree. 

p. Add the moon's latitude to 90° when it is of a contrary name 
to the latitude of the place ; hut subtract it from 90° when it is of 
the same name; the sum or remainder, is the moon’s polar distance: 
also take the difference between the moon’s longitude and the longi¬ 
tude of the Donagesimal degree ; which difference call 1' r also let 
half the sum of the moon's polar distance and altitude of the nonage- 
limal degree be called Q; and half their difference, R. 

10. Add the secant of Q, the cosine of R. and the cotangent of 
h.ilf f, together; the sum is the tangent of an arc m : also add the 
cosecantofQ, the sineofR, and the cotangent of half P. together; 
the sum is the tangent nf an arc r. 

11. li the altitude of the aonagesimal dcigee be greater than 
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the moon’s polar distance, take the ram of the arcs m and n for the 
parallactic angle; but if it be less, take their difference. 

12. Add the cosecant of the parallactic angle, the sine of P, 
and the sine of the altitude of the nonagesimal degree, together; the 
sum (rejecting twice radius) is the sine of the moon's true unith 
distance. 

13. Tothesineoi me moon'.s true unith distance add the 
logarithm of the horizontal parallax ; the sum (rejecting radius) is 
the logarithm of the parallax in altitude nearly ; add the paral- 
lax, thus found, to the true unith distance, and the sum will be the 
corrected zenith distance. 

14. Add the sine of the corrected unith distance, the cosine 
of the parallactic angle, and the logarithm of the horizontal parallax, 
together; the sum (rejecting twice radius) is the logarithm of the 
parallax in latitude. 

I $. Add the logarithm of the parallax in latitude, the tangent of 
the parallactic angle, and the secant of the moon's latitude, together; 
the ram (rejecting twice radius) is the logarithm of the parallax in 
longitude. 

EXAMPLE. 

” What is the altitude and longitude of the nonagesimal degree 
at Ludlew, whose lat is 32* 23' north, and longitude oh. i im. west 
of Grtttiwick, 7lh February, at loh. l6 I iT app. time, being the 
time of an occultation of „ gemipotum." 

Not having the Almanac for 1778 ,1 shall usume the muon s 
latitude to be o \ 31' & and her longitude 91". $ 7 '- 

* f • , a , . 

10 $6 II ap.time ai 27 14 

on O di£ long. 10 j6 II 

8 23 25 AR of meridian 


II 7 II Bpi L Gntnwkk 
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A METHOD OF CALCDLATIHC 


. , «’5 5 « 1S=AR 

$2 23 Utitude. 27O 

o 14 correction. - 

$2 9 reducedlat, 144 8 4S=A 

37 $1 colat. 

- tang, of Utitude 10.11319 

18 53 halfcolat. tang, of obliquity 9.637rii 

II 44 balfobliq. - 

- Sine of 54 * i8'=X 9 7 S 08 o 


c 30 39 

secant 

10.0653s 

cosecant 

10.29261 

D - 7 II 

cosine 

999638 

sme 

9.09706 

JA = 72 4 

cotan. 

9.51005 

cotan. 

951005 

M - 20 28 
N ^ 4 32 

Uii. M. 

957198 

tau. N. 

8,89972 


25 O A = 144. 9 sin. 9 7 fj 7 ®S 

B — 6$ o Lat 32. 9 cos. 97K788 

180 o B 63 O sec. ia 3740 S 

113 0 long, nonagesimal degree. 

Altitude ol do. 58 15 S. 99 ^ 9 S^ 

A , 

ball ]|'t polar dist. = 43 26 
half all. non. deg. = 29 8 

Q = 74 34 secant 1037493 (cosecant 10.0159S 

U ~ 16 18 cosine 9.98218 sine 944 ll '9 

JP =_ii 32 cot an. 10.6 9023 1 cota n. 106^23 

m = 86*46 tan.M 11.24736] Un. a I io.15439 

» -■ 54 S8 I 1 

parallactic angle =31 48 cosecant 10.27823 

alt. non. degree 38 13 ... sine 992938 
P=23 3 ... sine 9 59277 

moon's true zen. d. 39 ii ... sine 980058 

horizon, parallax 3488 ... log. 3.54238 

par.in alt. nearly 2204 ... log. 3.3431^ 

corrected zen. dist. 39 47 44 sine 980628 

hor. par. log. 3 34238 

parallactic angle cosine 94)2936 

parallax in latitude— 1898... log. **3.27822 

parallactic angle ...tangent 8.79241 

moon's latitude 0 3t ... secant 10.00023 

parallax in long. 1177 ... log. 'yo786o' 



THE MOON’S parallaxes. 


m 

When Ihe moon is wry near the ecliptic, u ia eclipses, the 
following method will be nearly exact: 

1. Add the cosine of the altitude of the nonagesimal degree to 
the l(^arithin of the horiiontal parallax ; the sum (rejecting radius) 
is the logarithm of the parallax of latitude nearly : Add this paral¬ 
lax to the complement of the altitude of the nonages!mal degree, 
and call the sum the complement of the altitude of the nonagesimal 
degree corrected. 

2. Add the cosecant of the complement of the altitude of the 
nonagesimal degree ; the sine of the complement of the altitude of 
the nonagesimal degree corrected, and the logarithm of the parallax 
of latitude nearly, together \ the sum (rejecting twice radius) is the 
logarithm of the parallax in latitude corrected. 

3. Add the logarithm of the parallax in latitude corrected ; 
the sine of F, and the tangent of the altitude of the nonagesimal 
degree, together ■, the sum (rejecting twice radius) is the logarithm 
of the parallax in longitude. 

Scholium. The method of applying the parallaxes usually 
given requires no Other correction than the following. When the 
pole of the ecliptic of the same name as the latitude Is under tlie 
horiaon, to the cotangent of the altitude of the nonagesimal degree, 
add the cotangent of the moon's latitude; the sum is the cosine 
of an angle; which added to, and, subtracted from, the longitude of 
nonagesimal degree, gives two longitudes, between which the 
moon’s latitude of a contrary name to the elevated pole is to be in¬ 
creased for the apparent latitude; but beyond those longitudes the 
moon’s true Istitude is to be increased by the parallax in latitude to 
have the apparent latitude. 
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REMARKS OK the ARTIFICIAL HORIZONS, &c. 
By Mk, REUBEN BURROW. 


J{HE utility of a perfect horizon, and the liableneH of quick- 
tilver to be diituibed by the least wind, ha ve induced nuniben of peo¬ 
ple to invent artificial horizons of different kinds, and many of them 
very complicated. Some time ago having occasion to determine 
the situation of several places by astronomical observations, and 
there being no astronomical quadrant belonging to the company in 
the ictilement, I was under a necessity of determining the latitudes 
by a sextant; and that at a time when the sun passed so near tbe 
zenith us to make it impossible to get meridian altitudes : I there¬ 
fore collected all the different artificial horizons and glass roofs, and 
other contrivances, for that purpose 1 could meet with ; but, though 
they appeared correct, the results were very erroneous. I examined 
them by bringing the two limbs of the sun, seen by direct vision, to 
touch apparently in the telescope of a sextant, and then observed 
the reflected images in quicksilver, which still appeared to touch as 
before ; but, on examining the reflected images in the rest of the 
aitificia] horizons, none of them appeared tn touch ; and the error 
in many was very considerable. 1 tried a number of other methods 
with little success, as they were mostly combinations of glasse.s. 
At last, accidentally hearing some officers speaking of “ Tents that 
* arould neither turn sun nor rain.” I considered that the rays of the 
son would pass through cloth unrefracted, and in consequence of 
this idea I applied some thin mosquita* curtain as a covering to 
the quicksilver, and found it effectually excluded the wind and ad¬ 
mitted the sun ; and what is of equal consequence in this country, 
it totally kept away those minute insects that disturb the surface of 
the quicksilver in observing: in short, it formed so complete a hori¬ 
zon, that I could not before have hoped for any thing so perfect; 
and it is equally applicable to the sun and stars. 

For taking very great or very small elevations of the sun, (which 
wftb the common horizon sextants are impracticable in the direct 
method^ e polished metalline instrument might be made in the 

* A IM if jM m dfM m hmfc-BMrilii. And tnmufinmM. It it li bt 

•buh midt lin^iii Ibi vmd nmi mn m g ibe 
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form of part of a holkw obtuse cone: this might have its axis set 
perpendicular to the horiton at any time hj mtant 9f scrtwt in a 
variety of methods ; and observations might be made by it with 
great exactness. 

In Rnding the latitude, when meridian observations cannot be 
taken, either there is an opportunity of taking altitudes on both 
sides of the meridian, or not: when there is not, the best method is to 
calculate the latitude from two altitudes and the time between,exact¬ 
ly by spherical trigonometrs', (first correcting the declination to the 
beginning and end of each interval) as the approximating methods 
of Dowes, and others, are totally insufiicienL When observations 
can be taken both before and after noon, it is best to take a number 
of altitudes in both, and then make out the equal altitudes by pro¬ 
portion ; therr having founti the true time of noon by the usual 
method, correct the two intervals and the declination to each tune, 
and the latitude may be found as fnllows : 

Add th€ ensttie of the KitgU from neon, to the eotangent of the Je~ 
clination ; the sum is the eotasgeut of an are A, 

Add the sine of A, the sine of the altitude, and the artlkmelieol 
complement of the stne of the deeltnaltan, together; the sum ts the tosme 
of an are B. 

Tlien the sum or differenee of A and B is the latitude. 

As every single altitude gives an independent latitude, it is 
evident the latitude may be thus found to great exactness. 

An instrument might easily be contrived to measure the .sun's 
angle of position to great exactness, from whence the latitude might 
readily be deduced; a small addition to the common tlieodcilite 
would be sufficient. The variation of the azimuth near the meri¬ 
dian may also be adi'antageously applied for the same purpose. 
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DEMONSTRA TJON of a THEOREM ttnttmtHg tht JHTER- 
SECTfONS »/ CURVES.—By Reuben Burrow, Eig. 


JN Stone’s Mathentatical Dictionary is the following para* 
jraph: “ Two {•eomatrical lines of any order will cut one another in 
" as many points as the number expresses, which is ptcKtuccd by the 
" multiplication of the two numbers expressinf; those ordersAnd 
Mr. BHaiKOHKiDGB in the preface to his Extrcitdtie Gtomatnea dt 
dtstfiytient Cttrvarnm says: “Mr. GeORUE CAMPBELL, now Clerk 
“ of the Stores at \Vo<dv>teh, has got a neat demoti-rtration of the 
■ same, which he hopes he will publish." As it docs not appear that 
Caupbell ever published any thing, except a paper on the roots of 
equations, and a small treatise on the plagiarisms of Maclaurih, it 
it very probable his demonstration is lost, and therefore it may not 
be improper to publish the following: 

The equation of a line of the first order has one root, or func¬ 
tion of the abKiss, for the ordinate ; of the second order, two; and 

hO OTt» 

In equations for (wo right lines, the root; may so vary and ac¬ 
commodate themselves to each other, that the quantities expressing 
the ordinates may be equal; and as there is only one case where 
this can happen, therefore two right lines can only intersect in one 
point. 

If a line of the first order be compared with a line of the second, 
or an equation of one root with an equation of two; the root of the 
first, and a single root of the second, may so vary as to become 
equ^ to each other, or to form an intersection. By the same 
reason, the single toot of the first, and the remaining root of the 
second, may eacn so vary as to become equal, or to form another 
inteisection; and therefore a right line cuts a line of the second 
order in two points. 

1 f a line of the first order be compared with a line of the n order, 
it is also evident that the single root of the first line may in the same 
manner be so varied with each of the m roots of the second line as to 
become equal; and thciefoie aright line may cut a liue of the a 
order in a points. 
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m 

a line of the m order be now Compared with a line of the 
order r ; then as each single root of the first line may become 
equal, in the same manner, to every root in the second, it therefore 
follows, that for every unit in wr there may be n intersections; and 
as there arc mi units, there consequently will be tita intersections. 

The same method may be apjiHed to the determination of the 
points, line, and surfaces, that arise from the intersections of lines, 
surfaces, and solidsby considering that the number of times that 
p may be taken from rn, and q at the same time from h will 
be-m.m—I.p.xn.n —t,,. q 

i.2.3...p,xj.3.3....q 
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THE PROCESS OF MAKING A TTAR, 

Or essential OIL of ROSES, 
fly LIEUTENANT COLONEL POLIER. 

^HE attar is obtaineci from the roses by simple distillation, 
■nd the following is the mode in which 1 have made it. A quantity 
of fresh roses (for example, forty pounds) are put in a still with 
sixty pounds of water, the roses bein^f left as they are with their 
calyxes, but with the stems cut close. The mass is then well mixed 
together with the hands and a yentle 6re is made under the still. 
When the water begins to grow hot, and fumes to rise, the cap of 
the sdlt is put on, and the pipe fixed ; the chinks are then srell luted 
with paste, and cold water put on the refrigeratory at top The 
receiver is also adapted at the end of the pipe; and the fire is 
continued under the still, neither too violent nor too weak. When 
the impregnated water begins to come over, and the still is very hot, 
the fire is lessened by gentle degrees, artd the distillation continued 
till thirty pounds of arater are come over, which is generally done in 
about four or five houra This rose-water is to be poured again on 
a fresh quantity (forty pounds) of roses, and from fifteen to twenty 
pounds of water are to be drawn by distillation, following the same 
process as before. The rose-water thus made and cohobated, will 
be found, if the roses were good and fresh, and the distillation 
carefully performed, highly scented with the rosea It is then poured 
into pans either of earthen-ware or of tinned metal, and left exposed 
to the fresh air for the night. The attar or tsunct will be found 
in the morning congealed, and swimming on the to^ of the water. 
This is to be carefully separated, and collected, either with a thin 
shell Of a skimmer, and poured into a vial. When a certain quan¬ 
tity has thus been obtained, the water and feces must be separated 
frrtm the clear essence, which, with respect to the first, will not be 
diflkult to do. as the essence congeals with a slight cold and the 
water may then be made to run oil. If, after that, the essence is 
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kept fluid by heit, the fecei will iub%ide, and may be 
separated ; but, if the operation has been neatly performed these 
will be little or none. The feces are as highly perfumed as the 
essence, and must be kept, after as much of the essence has been 
skimmed from the rose>water as could be. The remaining water 
should be used for fresh distillations, instead of common water; at 
least as far as it will ga 

The above is the whole process of making genuine attar of 
roses. But, as the roses of this country give but a very small 
quantity of essence, and it is in high esteem, various ways have 
been thought of to augment the quantity, though at the expense 
of the qualitS', In this country it is usual to add to the roses, 
when put in the still, a quantity ol sandal-ivood raspings, some more, 
some lesss. (from one to five tolaht, or half ounces). The sandal 
contains a deal of essential oil, which comes over freely in the 
common distillation, and mixing with the rose-water and essence, 
becomes strongly impregnated with their perfume. The imposi¬ 
tion, however, cannot be concealed ; the essential oil of sandal will 
not congeal in common cold ; and its smell cannot be kept under, 
but will be apparent and predominate, in spite of every art. In 
Cashtmirt they seldom use sandal to adulterate the altar, but I 
have been informed, to increase the quantity, they distill with the 
roses a sweet-scented grass, which does not communicate any un¬ 
pleasant scent, and gives the attar z high clear green colour. This 
essence also does not congeal in a slight cold as that of roses. 

Many other ways of adulteration have been practised, but all 
80 gross and palpable that I shall say nothing of them. 

The quantity of essential oil to be obtained from the rosea, is 
very precarious and uncertain, as it. depends not only on the skill 
of the distiller, but also on the quaiitity of tlie roses, and the favour¬ 
ableness of the season. Even in Europe, where the chemists are so 
perfect in their business, some, as TsCHEKlUS, obtained only half an 
ounce of oil from one hundred pounds of roses. Hamberc obtain¬ 
ed one ounce from the same quantity ; and HciFFman above two 
ounces. (N. B. the roses to those instances were stripped of their 
calyxes, and only the leaves used) In tliis country nothing like 
either can be had ; and to obtain four matbas (about one drachm 
and a half) from eighty pounds, which deducting the calyxes, 

38 
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cotnef to fooKtUng Im than three drachnis per hundred pounds of 
rose-leaves, the season must be very favourable, and the operation 
carefully performed. 

In the present year, 1787 ,1 had only sixteen lolaks of attar from 
fifty-four mauMiii, twenty-three sttrs, of roses, produced from a 
field of thirty-three btggahi, or eleven Eaglisk acres; which comes 
to about two drachms per hundred pounds. The colour of the 
«//ar of roses is 00 aitcrion of its goodness, quality, or country. I 
have had, this year, attar of a fine emerald green, of a bright yellow, 
and of a reddish hue, from the same ground, and obtained by the 
same process, only of roses collected at different days. 

The calyxes do not in any shape diminish the quaKty of the 
attar, nor impart any green colour to it; though, perhaps they may 
augment the quantity : but the trouble necessary to strip them 
must, and ought to, prevent its being ever put in practice. 

L%cknevi,Maj, 1787. 
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Bj> Mr. MACDONALD, wilk a Sfitcirntm pf COLD. 

^HE country of Limng, oa the Island of Stmuira, imme¬ 
diately contiguous to the presidency of Fort Marlirat^k, and be¬ 
tween seventy and eighty miles inland, produces the finest gold and 
gold-dust on that island. TIte Zi;«i>a/gold merchants repair an¬ 
nually to MaribrcHgk, for the purchase of cpium, and such other 
articlesaa they may be in want of; in exchange for which they give 
gold of so pure a nature as to contain little or no alloy. The gold 
is found sometimes in dust, and often lodged in a very hard stone. 
It is of a whitish colour, and resembles that in which the veins run 
in the gold mines of Tilttl in Ckili. The gold is extracted by beating 
the compound mass in order to disengage it from the stuue, which 
flies off in splinters,and leaves the gold cleared of it. This is the 
mode used by a rude people; by which a part of the gold must be 
lost in the splinters of the stone, which fly off in beating the mass. 
They are totally ignorant of the advantage cf grinding it to a gross 
powder, mixing it with quicksilver, and separating the earthen and 
stony particles from those of the gold, by the action of a stream of 
water on tin's paste, carrying off the former, and leaving the latter 
precipitated to the bottom by their greater weight. They are almost 
entirely ignorant of the principles of assaying and amalgamation, 
buL are extrciiicly expert jn separating particles of foreign metals 
from gold-dust, by a very superior acuteness of vision, no doubt 
arising from experience, and not a peculiar gift. They have people 
among them who are goid-cleaners by occupatiun. The gold is 
found in a species of earth composed of a clayish-red loam. On 
digging the earth, it is found to consist of strata (under the loam of 
the surface, commonly called soil) of irregular-shaped stones of a 
mouldering nature, mixed with a red clay, and hard pebbles mixed 
with a pale red clay, of a more dense consistency than that of tlie 
first stratum. The first stratum extends to a depth of th.'cc feet and 
a half, and the second to somewhat less. The consistency under 
these strata is formed of either hard rock, or of gravel nearly 
approaching to it. The gold is found mixed with a stone of a hard 
nature, andcapableof austaininga polisl. It is found neai the 
surface, and generally in a soil freest from solid rock. 

The mecchauU, who bring the gold for sale, are not themselves 
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the finden or gatherers ofit, but receive it, for merchandise, from the 
Malays inhabiting the interior part* of the country. The native in¬ 
dolence of the Malay disposition prevents them from collecting 
more than is sufficient to supply the few and simple wants of a race 
of men, a* yet, unenlightened by civilization and science, and igno¬ 
rant of the full extent of the advantages of the country inhabited 
by them. \Vc have tiot, to this hour, explored a countrj’, which, we 
have reason to suppose, produces more, or as much gold as cither 
Prm or Mexico. This may be attributed partly to the difficulties 
incident to the undertaking, and partly to a want of curiosity, that, 
indulged, might have been productive of great national and private 
advantages. The roads leading to this golden country are almost 
impervious ; aflarding only a scanty path to a single traveller, where 
whole nights must be pas.scd In the open air, exposed to the malig¬ 
nant influence of a hostile climate, in a country infested by the 
most ferocious wild beasts. These are circumstances that have 
hitherto checked curiosity ; but perseverance and contrived precau¬ 
tion will surmount the obstacles they furnish, and such discoveries 
might be made, as would amply compensate for the difficulties lead¬ 
ing to them. The gold-merchants who come from the neighbouring 
and less rich countries, give us such accounts of the facility of pro¬ 
curing gold as border nearly on the marvellous, and would be alto¬ 
gether incredible, if great quantities of that metal produced by them 
did not, in a great measure, evince the certainty of their accounts. 
I have seen an imperfect chart of a part of the interior country, 
made by an intelligent native, on the scale of the rate of his walking, 
and from the respective situations of the sun in regard to his posi¬ 
tion, It contained •a chain of what he called Gold Mines, extending 
in latitude, nearly, not much less than three degrees. This chart is 
in the possession of Mr. Mtl.LER of the council of Fort Marlbrough, 
who did me the favour of explaining it. After makitig allowances 
for the licence of a traveller, some credit may be given to this chart, 
more especially, as we arc well assured, that that part of Sumatra 
produces targe quantities of fine gold. Tlie result of the whole is, 
that it would be a very laudable object to explore those rich countries, 
und to establish the working of gold-mines in them, as it could be 
done under a certain prospect of advantage. The expense arising 
[raa clearing the country, procuring intelligence, makiog roads, ei- 
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tablishing and forming posts of communication, and of employing 
profeuional men, would, undoubtedly, be at Best very considerable, 
but the resulting advantages would defray these, and render it a 
matter of nrprise, that a measure attended with such obvious utility 
had not been adopted at an earlier period. 

It is more than probable, that Sumattra must have been the 
fJ^trofSoLOlfON'Stime, This conjecture derives no small force 
from the word ophir’s being really a Mal/^ substantive of a com* 
pound sense, signifying a mountain containing gold. The natives 
have no oral or written tradition on the subject, excepting, that the 
island has in former times aRbrded gold for exportation; whether 
to the eastward or westward remains an uncertainty. We have 
certain accounts that the vessels that imported this article were long 
detained, or did not return in much less than a year. It is therefore 
probable that they wintered, during the violence of the S.W. mon¬ 
soon, either at or on the N.E. coast, and completed their 

voyages during the moderate part of the other monsoon. 
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XVIII. 

On the literature of the HINDUS, 
FROM THE SANSCRIT^ 

COHHUMICATED BY GOVERDHAN CAUL, 

With a then CcnwuHtarjt. 

THE TEXT. 

^KERE are eighteen Pu/jdsorp&ttiof tnu hncwUdgt, and 
some braiicbeaof knowledge faUtly to eaiitd; of both which a short 
account shall here be exhibited. 

Tlic first four are the immortal Vidus, evidently revealed by 
Cod ; which are entitled, in one compound word, RtQfajuksdiud- 
tharvu, or, in separate words, Ridk, Yajusk, SdtMtf, and Atharvan. 
The Rigvida consists of Jive sections ; the Yajurvida, of eighty-stx ; 
the Sdmavida, of a thousand; and the Atharvav/da, of nuu; with 
eleven hundred t'ddhas or branches^^in various divisions and subdi¬ 
visions. The Vidas in truth ate infinite; but were reduced by 
VVASAto this number and order: the principal part of them is 
that which explains the duties of man in a methodical arrangement; 
and in the fourth is a system of divine ordinances, 

From these are deduced the four Upavidat, namely, Ayash, 
Gdndharva, Dhanush, and Sthdpaiya; the first of which, or Ayur- 
vida, was delivered to mankind by Brahma, Imdra,DhaNWAN- 
TAXI, and Jive other deities; and comprises the theory of disorders 
and medicines, with the practical methods of curing diseases. The 
second, or music, was invented and explained by Bkarata : it is 
chiefly useful in raising the mind by devotioo to the felicity of the 
Divine Nature. The third Vfauida was composed by Vis WAMItra 
on the fabrication and uae of arms and implements bandied in war 
by the Uibe of Cshatrtyas. Vis WACARHAN revealed the foarth in 
various treatises on siity-foao >■«***»««■**■ i arts, for the improvemetit 
of such as exercise them. 

Six Aagas, or hedstt of Uaramg,m also derived from the sime 
source: their names ate Ststhi, Ca^a, Vydsaraaa, Chkaadasjyittsh, 
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ud ATaurti. ThejArrt w»s writtM by PA'RDn, m inpind nint, 
on thxfrvmueiatwH of tom ] sonndi; the ttemi omtaint a detail of 
ralisiDut acti and cerenioniet from the Bnt to the lait; and from the 
branchea ^ these works a variety of rales have bech framed by 
A S WALA YANA, and others. The tktrtl, or the gramessr, entitled 
consisting of lectures or chapters, 
and so forth), was the production of three Xbkii, or holy men, and 
teaches the proper discriminations of words in construction ; bat 
other less abstruse grammars, compiled merely for popular use, are 
not considered as Angus. The fiurtM, or frust^, rras taught by a 
Muni, named Pincala, and treats of charms and incantations in 
verses aptly framed and variously measured ; such aa the G4yatfi, 
and a thousand others. Astmwn^ Is theof the VMdngus, as it 
was delivered by S(7 'kta, and other divine persons: It is necessary 
in calculations of time. The sixth, or Mnrrt^ was composed fay 
Ya SCa (so is the manuscript; but, perhaps, it should be Vya'sa) on 
the signification of diflkult words and phrases in the Vidus. 

Lastly, there are four Updngas, called Purdnu, Mydja, M4md*si, 
and Dherma sdstn. Eighteen Purdaas, hat of BKaHMA', and the 
rest, were composed by Vya'sa for the instruction and entertain¬ 
ment of mankind in general. Nydyu is derived from the root td, to 
acquire or (tffnhend ; and. In this sense, the books on appnhtmiuu, 
reasunntg, and Judgment, are called Nydyu. The principal of these 
are the work of Gaut A If a, in diapten, and that of CavA'DA, 

in/m; both teaching the meaning of sacred texts, the difference 
between just and unjust, right and wrong, and the principiet of 
knowledge, all arranged under Heenty^kree heads. Mbrndnsd is 
also twofold: both showing what acts are pure or impure, what 
objects are to be desired or avoided, and by what means the soul 
may ascend to the First Principle. The fotwer, os Curmu Mimdnsi, 
comprised in twdve chapters, was written by JAIUIKI, and dis¬ 
cusses rjuestions of moral duties and law. Next follows the 
Ufdstmd Cdudt in four lectures. (Sunettrshunu and the rest), con¬ 
taining a survey of Religious Duties; to which part belong the rules 
of SaMDILTa, and others, on devotion and duty to Gon. Such are 
the contents of the Pdsvu, at former, Mimdusd. The Vtturu,oa 
latter, abounding in questtoui 00 the Divine Nature and other sub- 
lime speculatioaa, wu csinpoied by Vta^a, in/ear chapters and 
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ttxUeM sections: it may be oonudcred as the brain and spring of 
allthe ifng<tr; it exposes the heretical opinions of RamamUJA, 
Ha DHWA, Vallabha, and other sophists; and, in a manner suited 
to the comprehension of adepts, it treats on the true nature of Ga> 
HESA, Bhascska, or the Sun, Nl LACANTA, Lacshhi , and other 
fnms of One Divine Being. A similar work was written by Sai- 
S AMCARA, demonstrating the supreme power, goodness, and eternity 
of God. 

The Body of called Smrtti, consists of nghUm bocks, each 
divided under three general heads, the duties of retigten, the admi¬ 
nistration of jutttu, and the punishment or txpiatim of crimes. 
They were delivered, for the instruction of the human species, by 
Menu, and other sacred personages. 

As totthicSfUtx fV(/iar contain ail that relates to the duties of 
kings; the Purdnat what belongs to the relation of husband and 
wife; and the duties of friendship and society ( which complete the 
triple division) are taught succinctly in both: this double division of 
ifagwt and Updngat may be considered as denoting the double 
benefit arising from them in thtory and praeliet. 

The Bhdrata RdMdyMa, which are both ^Avand potms, com¬ 
prise the most valuable part of ancient history. 

For the information of the lower classes in religious know- 
Icdgd the Pdsi^ta.tbe Panehardtra, and other works, fit for nightiy 
meditation, were composed by Siva, and others, in an hundred and 
ninety-two parts on di Rerent subjects. 

What follow are not really divine, bat contain infinite contradic¬ 
tions. Sdnc'l^» is twofold, that with Is WARA and that without 
Is WARA. The .^nwer is entitled Pdtanjala in one chapter of four 
sections, and is useful in removing doubts by [hous contemplation ; 
the sKwwf or Cdpila, is in six chapters on the production of all 
things by the union of PRACRITI, or mature, and PORUSBA, or the 
first mtk: it comprises also^ in e^t parts, rules for devotion, 
thoughts on the invisible power, and other topics. Both these 
works contain a studied and accurate/m«sm/wr of natural bodies 
and their principtes; whence this phiiosophy is named SdnPt^a, 
Others hold, that it wai so called from its ndtamtng thru sorts of 

paftt 

The Mirndasd, therefbra^ it fai two parts ; the Npdya, in two ; 
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and the Sa'n^kya, in tw; and Uieae jir xbools comprehend all the 
doctrine of the TheistJ. 

La«'of all appears a work written by BoDDH* ; and there are 
also sue atheistical systems of philosophy, entitled Yig^cMn, 
Sutulhdnta, Vaibhishiea, Madhyamtfa. DtgafiOara, and CAdrTdr.- 
all full of indeterminate phraxs, errors in xnse, confusion be¬ 
tween distinct qualities, incomprehensible notions, opinions not duly 
weighed, tenets destructive of natural equality, containing a jumble 
of atheism and ethics; distributed, like our orthodox books, into 
a number of sections, which omit what ought to be expressed, and 
express what ought to be omitted ; abounding in false propositions, 
idle propositions, inpertinent proposition! Some assert, that the 
heterodox xhools have no Vpdngas ; others, that they have six 
/la/sr, and as many Sdngas, or badus, and other a^endtets. 

Such is the analysis of universal kaowledge,/rarrt^aod ^ 
ctdativt. 

THE COMMENTAR K 

This Rrst chapter of a rare Sanscrit book, entitled Vidyidtna, 
or a View ef Learning, is written in so close and concise a style, 
that some parts of it are very obscure, and the whole requires an 
explanation. From the beginning of it we learn, that the Vidas 
are considered by the Hindus as the fountain of all knowledge, 
human and divine; whence the verses of them arc said in tire GUd 
to be the leaves of that holy tree, to which the Almighty himself is 
compared: 

irdfma milam adhak s'ddkam aswstthamprAhuravyayam 
eUkanddnsi yasya perndni yastam vida sa vidawi. 

“ The wise have called the Incorruptible One an Adwaltkn, 

" with its roots above and its branches below; the leaves of which 
" arc the sacred measures. He, who knows this tree, knows the 
Vidasr 

All the insist, that As'wattha means the P^pata. or 

Religiaus Fig-tree, with heart-shaped pointed,and tremulous leaves, 

but the comparison of heavenly knowledge, descending and taking 

root on earth, to the Vafa, or great Indian fig-tree, which has most 
eonsiMcuously its roots on high, or at least has radicating branches, 
would have been far more exact and striking. 

The Vidas consist of three Cdn'Vas, or General Heads; namely, 

39 
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C»rm»,Jny*nm, 0 p 4 imti; or W»rkt, Fmtk, and Wtrtkif: to the 
first of which the author of the VtdjM€rsa wiscSjr the prefer¬ 
ence, as Mbhu hinuelf prefers snmrwfimmillrMr to the omrMiMwi 
of religion; 

Japyinnwa tu umridttkyidMkma ed mdtn mKia/ak: 

Ct^ydtlanjntravd at/jfd/muM MkmaMa wefyati. 

That is. " By silent adoratioo undoubtedly a BrMman attains holi- 
“ness: but every btwvolnU man, whether he perform or omit that 
“ ceremony, is justly styled a Brahman." This triple division of the 
FAias may seem at first to throw light on a very obscnie line in the 
aiA: 

TmignHyavukayah vidh nistraigwtya hhmdrjnna: 

Or, " The Vidat are attended with tknt qualities: be oot thou a 
* man of thru qualities, O ARJUNa.” 

But several Pandits are of opinion, that the phrase must relate 
to the three GAmts, otgualuies of the mind, that of txaiitnu, that of 
passion, and that of darkntss; from the last of which a Hero should 
be wholly exempt, tbot^h examples of it occur io the Vidas, where 
animals are ordered to be satrifietd, and where horrid incantatJoiis are 
inserted for the destmetion of enemies. 

It is extremely Angular, as Mr. WlLKINS has already observed, 
that, notwithstanding the fable of BasHUa’’s femr mouths, each of 
which uttered a Vida, yet most ancient writers mention only thru 
Vidas, in order as they occur in the compound word RsgpajnksAma ; 
whence it is inferred, that the Afharvan was written or ccdlected after 
the three first; and the two following 'irguments, which are entirely 
new, will strongly confirm this inference. In the eleventh book of 
Menu, a work ascribed to first age of mankind, and certainly of 
high antiquity, the Atkarvan is mentioned by name, and styled the 
Vida of VisUu ; a phrase which countenances Uw notion of Da na 
Shbcu'h, who asserts, in the preface to hb Upanishat, that “the 
" thru first Vidas are named separately, because the Atkarvan is a 
“corollary from them all, and contains the quintessence of them.** 
But this verse of Menu, which occurs in a modem copy of the 
work brought from Bdndras, and which would support the anti¬ 
quity and excellence of the fourth Vida, it entirely omitted in the 
best copies, and particularly in a very fine one written at Gayd, 
where it wu accttrately collated by a learned Brdjunan ; so that, as 
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Hbru hiaueti; in other plecei, nBmes only three IU«,we nut 
believe this line to be tn mterpoUtkin some adiniw of the 

AthanaM; and neb ui ertifiGe overthrows the very doctrine; whkh 
it was intended to sustain. 

The oeict argument is yet stronger, rioce it arises from wtorM/ 
evidence; and of this we arc now enabled to judge by the noble seal 
of Colonel PoLiER in collecting Indum curiosities; which hss been 
so jiididousiy applied and so happily exerted, that he now possess* 
et a complete copy of the four f'iitu in eldVen targe vrrfumes. 

On a cursory inspection of those books it appears, that even a 
learner of Sonimf may read a considerable part of the ifl’isma- 
oMs without a dictionary; but that the style of the other rArat is » 
obsolete, as to seem almost a different dialect When we are in¬ 
formed, therefore, that few Brdkmaus at Bdndrat can understand 
any part of the Vidat, we must presume, that none are meant, but 
the Rick, Yajush, and Sdman, with an exception of the dfJhsmsa; 
the language of which is comparatively modern ; as the learned will 
perceive iram the following specimen : 

Yotrti brukmenri^ jrditi dietkt^ uiut ti^uirmdktatra wu- 

^atwaffiiruMMk dodhdtuuU, cwdhd, vdjmrmdk Mru 

te fur^ frdu'du dtdkdtu mi, ndjmad nodhd. cAryi md ntatn mffmlu 
ekaeskuk turji dtdkdtu mi, tuty^ rtiitfAd; duudri mdk totn uufutu 
mauMsdundri dtdkdtu mi, e/Mudrdyu nudki. timi tudu tatru utgmtu 
parak rdW dtdkdtu mi, timdya twdki. Indrh mdk tatru nayatu kt- 
Umtudri dtdkdtu mi, it^rdya rwdAd. dpi mdk tain utyatwdmrt' 
tummipatuhMu, adiiyak smdki. yatra krukmavtdi ydnti dktkayi 
Aipwtd juka, irakmi mdk Mra u^fmtu kfukma krukmi dtdkdtu mi, 
brukmaui twdkd. 

That is, “ Where they, who know the Great One, go, through holy 
“ rites and through piety, thither may firt raise me I May fire re- 
" ceive my sacrifices I Mysterious praise to fire I May uir waft me 
" thither t May ^ increase my spirits t Mysterious praise to 
“air 1 May the Suu draw me thither I May the sun enlighten my 
" eye I Mysterious praise to the sun I May the Meou beat me 
“ thither! May the moon receive my mind I Mysterious praise to 
“ the moon I May the plant Sima lead me thither I May Sitna 
"bestow on me its hallowed milk ! Mysterious praise to 5 d»t<i I 
"May Indra, or the firmoiMtul,cury me thither I May iMDftA 
“ give me strength I Mysterious praise to Ixdka ! May maitr 
“ bear me thither! May water bring me the stream of immortality I 
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* Mystnrions pnise to the weten 1 Wbm they, who know the 
"Great One,go, throogh holy rites and through |Hety, thither msy 
" Bkahma conduct me I May BitAHNA' lead me to the Great One i 
** Mysterious praise to Brahma 1" 

Several other passages might have been cited from the first book 
of the Afkarvan, particularly a tremendous ineantattm with conse¬ 
crated grast, called DArbbha and a sublime hymn to Cdla, or time; 
but a single passage will suffice to show the style and language of 
this extraordinary work. It would not be so easy to produce a ge¬ 
nuine extract from the other V^Aas, Indeed, in a book, entitled 
Sivavfdduta, written in SoMscrit, but in ^rAsetVwis letters, a stanza 
from the Yajnrv/Ja is introduced ; which deserves for its sublimity 
to be quoted here ; though the regular cadence of the verses, and 
the polished elegance of the language, cannot but induce a suspi¬ 
cion, that it is a more modern paraphrase of some text in the anci¬ 
ent Scripture; 

natatra siiryb bhdti naekn. ekakdra tdracau, xAasd vidptfi bkdkti enta 
/vavakttik; tamAm bbdntiim aambkdti itrvam, ta^ bkdtd itrva- 
rntdam vibhdti. 

That is "There the sun shines not, nor the moon and stars. 
" These lightnings Rash not in that ^ace; how should even fire 
" blaze thtn ? God irradiates all this bright substance; and by 
" its eflulgence the universe is enlightened.” 

After all, the books on divine knevdtdgt, called Vida, or what is 
known, and Sniti, or what has been heard, from revelation, are still 
supposed to be very numerous ; and the fe»r here mentioned ate 
Ihnuglrt to have been selected, as containing all the information 
necessary for man. MOHSANI Pa'ni , the very candid and ingenious 
author of the Dabiitkn, describes in his first chapter a race of old 
Peritan sages, who appear from the whole of his account to have 
been Hindus; and we cannot doubt, that the book of Maiia ba U, or 
Mexu, which was written, he says, m a eeUstial dialect, means the 
lYrfs; so that, as Zeka' TL’SHT was only a reformer, we find in India 
the true source of the ancient Persian religion. To this head 
belong the numerons Tantra, Mantra, Agama, and Niganta, 
Sdstrat, which consist of incantations and other texts of the Vidas, 
with remarks on the occasions, on which they may be successfully 
applied. It must not be omitted, that the Cutnuieniaries on the 
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ffiMA Scriptore*. amwig which that of ViSlSHTHA MCtM to here 
puted the most excellent, are innumerable; but, while we have ac> 
cevs tothe rouniaius, we need not waste our time in tracing (be 
rivulets. 

From the PVdbr are immediately deduced the practical arts of 
Ckintruery and Musk and Dming; Arelurj, which com¬ 

prises the whole art of war, and Archiuetun, under which the sys¬ 
tem (if mtchaHinl arts is included. According to the PamiUt, who 
instructed Abulfazl, each of the/cKr Scriptures gave rise to one of 
the UfavUat ot Suhscnftum, in theorderin which they have been 
mentioned ; but this exactness of analt^ seems to favour of tchne- 
ment. 

Infinite advantage* may be derived by Eurvptans from (he yt- 
rious aw^iraf books in 5 aarrnr, which contain the names and de¬ 
scriptions of hdivt plants and minerals, with their uses, discovered 
by experience, in curing disorders. There is a vast collection of 
them from the Ckaraai, which is considered as a work of Siva, to 
the R 6 ganiri^tia and the Nid 4 w, which are comparatively modern. 
A number of books, in pro.se and verse, have been written on 
Kusk, with specimens of Hindn airs in a very elegant notation; 
but the Silf^ fds'tra, or Body of Treatises on MtchukKal Arts, is be- 
liesred to be lost 

Next in order to these are the six Viddngns, tliree nf which 
belong to Grtsmtuar. One relates to religious ceremonies; a riith 
to the whole compass of Mathematics, in which the author of 
LiUvMtl yns esteemed the most skilful man of his time; ami the 
sisetk, to the explanation of obscure words or phrases in the Vfdu. 
The grammatical work of Pa'niNI, a writer supposed to have been 
inspired, is entitled Siddhinhi Canmudi, and is so abstruse as to 
require the lucubrations of many years before it can be perfectly 
understood. When Cds'iitdtlta iVmaa. who attended Mr. Wil.Xl»^ 
was asked what he thought of the rieWya, he answered tcry ex¬ 
pressively, that “it was a forest;" but, since grammar is only an 
instrument, not tlieend, of true kinni’ledge, there can be little oc¬ 
casion to travel over so rough and gloomy a path ; which contains, 

however, probably some acute speculations in Mchtphyufs. The 
S»tucnt Prosody is easy and beautiful, the learned will find in it 
aim ost all the measures of the Grttii; and it is remarkably that tha 
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luicutKc of tile Bnlkmmms runs very luturslly into Swf^kks, At‘ 
caia, and tm b ia . AstronomkaJ works in this language are 
ercaedingiT numaous: seventy-nine of them are tpeoihed in one 
list; and, if they contain the names of the principal stars visible in 
tndm, with observations on tbeir positions in different ages, what 
discoveries may be made in Science, and what certainty attained in 
ancient Chronology ? 

Subordinate to these Ai^ax (though the reason of the srrange- 
ment is not obvious) are the series of Saend i’aniu,tbc Body of Law, 
andthertc Philosophical s’astrdt; which the author ofour text reduces 
Xotwe, eaoh consisting of tvn parts, and rejects a third, in tw parts 
also, as not perfectly rr/AMbr/ that is, not strictly conformable to 
his own principles. 

The first tndiaM Poet was Va'LMi'CI, author of the Rbrndyana, a 
complete epk poem oa one continued, interesting, and heroic ac¬ 
tion ; and the next in celebrity, if it be not superior in reputation 
fer holiness, was the Mdhdhhdnia of Vya'sa. To him are ascribed 
the sacred Pimdaar, which are called, for their exceilence,/Ar Etghifem, 
and which have the following titles: Brahhe, or the Grtat Ont; 
Pkdma, or the Latax: Bra hmamu'a, or the ifxadtnw Egg; and 
Acmi, or Ftrt; (these four relate to the Crtattcu ;] VlSHHtr, or the 
Ptrvudtr; Garud A, or his Ee^U; the Transformations of Bkahha , 
SiVA,LiaiGA;NA R£OA, son of Brahma ;SCAMDA,5on of Siva; Mak- 
CANDXyA, or the Immortal Man ; and BHAVtsHYA, or the PrtdktioH 
of Futurity : (these ui'w belong to the attributts and powers of the 
Deity;) and four others, Matsya, Vara HA, Cu RHA, Va KENa, or as 
many incarmtiont of the Great One in his character of Preserver ; all 
containing ancient traditions embellished by poetry or disguised by 
fable. The et^Uteutk is the Bma’gawata, or Life of CrisHMA, with 
which the same I’uct is by some imagined to have crowned the whole 
series; though others, with more reason, asagn them different 
composers. 

The system of Htudu Law, besides the fine work, called Menu- 
SMRITI.or •" what is remrmArfvtf froniMENt;,'‘lhatofYA'jKyAVAU:VA, 
and those of svfteen other Munis, with Ceutmentaries on them all, 
consists of many trarti in high estimation, among which those cur¬ 
rent in Beugul arc an excellent treatise on Inherttouus by Jl HU TA 
Va'haka, and a complete Digest, in twenty-seveu volumes, compiled 
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a Tew centuries ago by Ragttunakdam, tbe Tribonmn of Indu, 
whose work is the grand repository of all that can be known on a 
subject so curious in itself, and so interesUng to the Bniuk 
Government 

or the philosophical schools it willbe sufEcient here to remark, 
that the first N)^jn seems analogous to the Ptrtfgtcnc . the treottj^ 
sometimes called yiai ishica, to the lonk ; the two Mmdvias, of 
which the steond is Often distinguished by the name of to 

the Piatonii ; the first Sdnc'hja to the Inttc ; and the stcoml, or Pd- 
t^ajala, to the Stoic, Philosophy ■ so that GaPTAma corre^pmids 
with Aristotle ; Canada with Thales; Jaimim witli Socka* 
TEs; VvASA with Plato; Capila with PyTtiAooKASiaTid Patan- 
JALI with Zeno ; but an accurate comparison between the Grttnaa 
and Indian schools would require a considerable volume. The 
original works of those Philosophers are very succinct ; but, like all 
the other Sa'ftras, they are explained, or obscured, by the f ’padritu¬ 
na or CommtntaTjts, without end. One of the finest compositions on 
the philosophy of the Viddnla is entitled Yoga Pit sisbt'lut, and con¬ 
tains the instructions of the great Va siSHT'itA to his pupil, Ka ma, 
king of AyddkytL 

It results from this analysis Hindu Literature, that the I'idu 
Upgvida, Vida nga, Purdna, Dberma, and Deis ana arc llic jt.r great 
Sdrfrat, in which all knowledge, divine and human, is suppused to 
be comprehended; and here we must not forget, that the word 
derived from a root signifying to ordain, means gep«.rnlly nu ordi¬ 
nance, and particularly a tacredordtnanct deMviirei\ hy iii>piration. 
Properly, thereibre, this word is applied only to sacred literature, of 
which the text exhibits an accurate sketch. 

The S&dras, or fourth class of Hindus, are not permitted to 
study the sue proper Sdstreis before enumcr.itcd ; but an ,imple field 
remains for them in the study of grefane litrrntHre, i. mi pure 1 in a 
multitude ofbooks, which correspond with the sevcr.il Sas- 
/raj', and abound with Scauttes of everi’ kind A^) llir tnirfi on 
fRA/fcrree must, indeed, he studied be the Vnidy.ii.m those who are 
born Physicians ; and they have ntteii more N arnmu. with far lUi 
pride, than any of the BrJhiuaiis. They are usually iioet*. grammar¬ 
ians, rhetoricians, moralists ; and may be esteemej in general the 
most virtuous and amiable of the Hindus. Instead of the Yrdas 
they study the Rdjnity, or Instrueliou aj Princes , and, iustead of 
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Law, the Nititdstra, or {general system of ElAies. Their Sakifya, 
or Cdvya Sditra consists of inumernble poems, written chiefly by 
the tnedtcil tribe, and supplying the piece of the Pnrdnas, since 
they contain all the stories of the Rdmdyana, Bfurata, and Bka gm- 
wala. They have access to many treatises of Aiancdra, or Rhetoric, 
with a variety of works in modulated Prose, To Upd^kydtut, or Civil 
History, called also Rdjatarangini ; to the Ndtact, which answers to 
the Gdndkarvavidt, consisting of regular Dramatte pieces in Swt- 
err/and A*r;drri>,’besides which they commonly get by heart some 
entire dictionary and grammar. The best Lexicon or Vocabulary 
was composed in verA, for the assistance of the memory, by the il¬ 
lustrious AhakhihHA ; but there are sevtnttea others in great re¬ 
pute : the best Grammar is the MigdkabSdha, or the Beauty of Know- 
ledge, written by a Gdswdmi, named Vo'psde'Va, and comprehend¬ 
ing, in two hundred short pages, all that a learner of the language 
can have occasion to know. To the C 6 skas, or dictionaries, are 
usually annexed very ample Tiedt, or etymological commentaries. 

We need say no more of the heterodox writings, than that those 
on the religion and philosophy of Bcddha seem to be connected 
with some of the most curious parts of Asiatic history, and con¬ 
tain, perhaps, alt that could be found in the Pdli, or sacred language 
of the eastern Indian peninsula. It is asserted in Bengal, that 
Asiarsinha himself was a Bauddka ; but he seems to have been 
a theixt of tolerant principles, and, like AbulfazL, desirous of re¬ 
conciling the different religions of India. 

Wherever we direct our attention to/f/iiix Literature, the no¬ 
tion of infinity presents itself; and the longest life would not be 
sufficient for the perusal of near five hundred thousand stanzas in the 
Purdaas, with a million more perhaps in the other works before 
mentioned. We may, however, select the best from each Sdstra, and 
gather the fruiLs of science, without loading ourselves with the 
leaves and branches ; while we have the pleasure to find, that the 
learned encouraged by the mildness of our government and 

manners, are at least as eager to communicate their knowledge of 
all kinds, as we can be to receive it. Since Europeans are indebted 
to the Dutch for almost all they know of Arabic, and to the French 
for all they know of Chinese, let them now receive from our nation 
the first accurate knowledge of Sarserit, and of the valuable works 
composed in it ; but, if they wish to form a correct idea of Indian 
religion and tiieraturc, let them begin with forgetting ail that has 
been written on the subject, by ancients or mudcriix, before the 
publication of tlie GilA. 
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To THE PRESIDENT, 

mt dear sir, 

J HEREWITH send jpon rix udeot C(^>per Pistes, futened 
together by s rinc in two fMureels^ escn costdoine three. They 
were found in diEging foundations for sonie new works at the Port 
of 7is«m, the cai^tal of Saint. The GoYemor of Btmbiy infom- 
ed me none of the Gig'tnU Brakmau could explain the Inscriptiooi. 
1 obtained penaiiiiaa to hrioK them round with me, bdog desiroua 
of lubmlttine them to the investigation of the Asiatic SoaETT, 
under the ptomiae of restoring them to the proprietor. 

I have the honour to be with pest respect, 
dear Sir WILLIAM, 

Your most bithful humble Servant, 

J. CARNAC 


FOnaiy, i$, 17B7. 
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XIX. 

Am INDIAN GRANT of LAND, in Y. C. ioi8. 

LiUrtUlj trmilaUd from tfu Samcrit, ,u txpltimtd by 
RA'MALO'CHAN PANDIT, 
COMMUNICATED by GENERAL CARNAC. 
aM. VICTORY AND ELEVATION ! 
STANZAS. 

^AY He, who in >11 affairs claims precedence in adoration; 
may that ^<tn and/Ma, averting calamity, preiervc you from danger I 

Z. May that SlVa constantly preserve you, on wlirtse head 
shines (GangA') the daughter of Jahnu resemUling-the-pui e-crcs- 
ceiit-risiiig-rrom tbe-snmniit-or-Su UE BU ! (a cornfminJ u»ni«/ tu- 
Ut» lyllaitet.) 

3. May that God, the cause of success, the cause of felicity, 
who keeps, placed even by himself on his forehead a section of the* 
moon*with cool-beams, drawn-in-thc-form-of-a-liiie-resetnbling* 
that-in-the-inGnitely-bright spike-of-a-fresh-blown-fV/dAi (who is) 
adorned-wit h-a-gro ve-of-th ick-red locks-tied-with-the-Prince-of* 
Serpents, be always present and favourable to you ! 

4. The son of Jl MC FACE TU ever affectionate, named Jl MU 
TATA HAH A, who, surely, preserved (the Serpent) s anc'iiachu da 
from Garudayiflu Eagle e/VisMNU) itiiir famed in the three worldt, 
having neglected his own body, as if it had been grass, for the sake 
of others. 

5. fTtw cm/ZettM rhyme) In his family was a monarch 
(mameii) CaFARDIN, (or, with tktek hair, a title of MaHA DE va) chief 
of the race of Si'La'ra, repressing the insolence of his foes, and 
from him came a son, named Pulas ACTt, equal in increasing glory 

to the sun's bright circle. 

6. When that son of CapaROIN was a new-born infant, through 
fear of him, homage was paid by ail his collected enemies, with 
water held aloft in their hands, to the delight of his realm. 

7 . From him cane a son, the only wairior on earth, named 
SU VAPPUVANMA, A hero in the theatre of battle. 
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I, His too, called s'^ Jhavjha, wu highly oelebnted, and 
the preMmr rfkis etmutrjf ; he aftcnmds became the Soverdgn of 
GJjgm: be had a beantifal form. 

& From him earn a ion, wboae-reaoiniHraa-far«cteiid^>«»</. 
ania-coofoiioded'the'miiid-irith-hi^iroaderfui-acts, the fortunate 
Bajjada DbVa. He waa a monarchi a gem io-theHliadem-of-the- 
world’Kiraimference; who uaed only the forcible weapon of his 
two anns readily on the plain of combat; and in whose bosom the 
Fortune of Kings hefself amorously played, u m /hr kmom of the 
foe of Mura, (or Visiuii;.} 

9 . Like Jayamta, am to the foe of VaiTRA, (or Imora,) like 
Shambiuc’ba, (or CAanCE'yA,) tm to Pura’ri, (or Maha'de'Va,) 
then sprang from him a fortunate son, with a true heart, invincible ; 

10 . Who in liberally was Carna before oar eyes, in truth 
even Yudhishthira, in glory a blazing Snn, and the rod irf Ca'la 
( or Yaua,J ii4g» of tkt imftmalf^um) to bis enemies. 

II . By whom the great counsellors, who were under his prtK 
tection, end others near Anw, are preserved in this world: he is a 
conqueror, named with propriety SARAJIAGATA Vajrapahjara* 
DBVA. 

ta. By whom when thissrorld was overshadowed witbson- 
tinBa]'prcaeots-of*gold, for hit liberality be was oamed JagadaR- 
THl (or Bnfidaag tkt WoHd) in the midst of the three regioos of 
the univeise. 

Thoee Kings assuredly, whoever they may be, who are 
endued with minds capable of tuliog their respective dominions, 
praise him fot the greatnen of his verad^, generosity, and valour; 
aad to those Princes, who are deprived (rf their domains, and seek 
his protection, he allots a firm settlement. Hay be, the grandfather 
of the Ra YA, be victorious I //t it the spiritual guide of kit cono* 
mIIots, atidtkiy an his pufrils. Yet farther. 

14. Ha, by whom the title of Go mma va sras conferred on a 
ftrttm who attained die object of his desire; by whom die realm, 
ahalten by a man named ^vaPiDB va, srai even made firm ; and by 
whom, being the Prince of Mamaiamkttva, (I suppose, Mambfi, or 
B tmkajft) secuii^ from fear was giveo to me brokea witk aJKoin. 
Ha waatheKingiMSBtdSRt VutUfiAaCA How can be be other- 
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triMpiintcd? tixsjflUiloantfftadn ch, tlu CnMU: 
aiultkuviruunotmt¥et¥^< 

15. Hisson»«namedBA]}ADAi»:VA,«f«Dmt)w{otebnd 
of BDonvclu, eminently skilled in monlity; whose d^ thoughts 
»l) the people, cled in horrid umout, praise even to this dey. 

16. Then wu born bis brother the Prince Aric^Saki, (s lion 
Among his foes,) the best of good men ; who, by overthrowing the 
strong mountnln of his proud enemies, did the set of a thunder¬ 
bolt ; having formed great designs even in his childhood, and hav¬ 
ing seen the Lord of the Uoon (M AHA DE va) tUmiuif before him, 
be msrebed by his fsther’s order, attended by bis troop*, end by 
vslour subdued the world. 

Yet more ■ ■» ■ 

17 . Having raised up his slain foe on his sharp sword, he so 
afflicted the women in the hostile palaces, that their forelocks fell 
disordered, their garlands of bright flowers dropped from their necks 
on the vases of their breasts^ and the black lustre of their eyes 
disappeared, 

18 . A warrw, the plant of wboK fame grows up over the 
temple of UrahMa's Egg, (the universe,) from the repeated-water- 
ing-of-it-with-the-drops-that-feU-from-the-eyes-of-the-wives-of-his- 
slaughtcred-foc. 

Afterwards by the multitude of his innate virtues (lin/«lbm 
aamptmMdtuord of mh hutd^tdand ffty-tiao tyUabUt) the-fortu- 
nate - AriCE'SARI - De vara JA - Lord-of -the-great-ciicle-adorned- 
srith-all - the - company • of - princes - with - Vs jrapamJara- of-whom- 
men-seck-the-protectiou-aD-elephantVhook-in-the-farehead-of-the- 
world -pleased - with-increasing-vice-a-Flamingo-bird -in-the-pool- 
decked-with-flowers-like-thoie- of-paradise-and-with-A DITVA-Pan- 
DIT A- chief -of-the-districts-of-the - world -through-the-l i berality-of- 
thc-lord-of-the-Western-Sea-holder-of-in n ate-kno wledge-who-beart- 
a-golden-eagle-on-his-standard-descended- from-the-stoc k-of-J I'M (l‘- 
TsVa HAKA-king-of-the-race-of- Sitdra - Sovereign - of-the- City-of- 
T^fwro-Suprem e-ruler-of -exalted-counsellors -assemblcd-when-ex- 
tended-fame-had'been-attained {tht m6»a.rck thus described) 

governs-the-whole-region-of-CdMwia-comistiiig-of-fogrteen-hHO- 

dred-villeges- with-ddes-and-other-places- comprehended - i n -many - 
districts-acquiicd-by-bis-arm. Thus he supports the burden of 
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thnuKht ooncerniog this domain. The Chief-Minister s'Rl' Va'sa- 
P*IYa and the very-religiously-puriGed S Ri Va RDHIYaPaiya 
being at this time present, he, the fortunate AalCK saride'vara'ja. 
Sovereign of the great circle ,addrtsstt even all who inhabit- 
the-city-SRl SthA’naca, (er the Mansion 0/Lacshmi',) his-own- 
kiiismcD-and-others-there-assembled, princcs-couiisellors-priests- 
iiiinisters-superiors-inferiors-subject-to-his-commands, also the- 
lords-Df-dtstrictSi-the-Governon-of-towns-chiefs - of - villages - the- 
tnasters-of-families-em ploy ed-or-unem ployed-servan ts-of-tb e- Ki n g- 
and-A/i-countrymen. Thus he greets alUthe-hoIy-men-and-others* 
inhabiting-the-city-of Hanyammia. Reverence be to you, as it is 
becoming, with all the marks of respect, salutation, and praise I 

STANZA. 

Wealth is inconstant; youth, destroyed in an instant; and 
life, placed between the teeth of Ckitanta, (or Yama before nuH' 
UoHtd.) 

Nevertheless, neglect it sAmva tothe felicity of departed ances¬ 
tors. Oh ! how astonishing are the efforts of men I 

And thus.—Youth is publicly swallowed-up-by-the-giantess 
Old-Age admitted-into-its-inner mansion ; and the bodily-frame-is- 
equally-obnoxious-to-the- assult-of-deatb-of-age-and-the-misery- 
born-with-man -of-sepa ration- between-united-friends-l ike-falling- 
from-heaven-into-the-lower regions. Riches and life are two things 
more-moveabi e-than-a-drop-of water-trembling-on-the-leaf- of-a- 
)otos-shaken-by-the-wind ; and the world is like-the-Grst delicate- 
foliage-of-a-plantain-tree. Considering this in secret with a firm 
dispassionate understanding, and also the fruit of liberal donations 
mentioned by the wise, 1 tailed to mind these 
STANZAS. 

t. In the .SaQu, TrM, and Dwdp^ ages, great piety srai 
celebrated that in this Cdii/t^ the Munis have nothing to com¬ 
mend but liberality. 

X. Not so productive of fruit is learning, not so productive is 
piety, as liberality, say the Mttnit in this Cali age. And thus 
was it said by the Divine VVA'SA; 

3. Gold nsu the fint offspring of Fire; the Earth sr the 
daughter ofVlsHMU, Andkineaie the children of the Sun: the 
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three worlds, tktrtfvrt, are assuredly given by bim, who makes a 
gift nf gold, earth, and cattle. 

4. Our deceased fathers clap their hands, <»irr. grandratliers 
exult: iuywg, “a donor of land is born in our family : he will re¬ 
deem us.'" 

5. A donation of land to good persons, for holy pilgrimages, 
and on the (live) solemn days of the moon, is the means of passing 
over the deep boundless oce,tn of the world. 

6. Wliite parasols, and elrphaitts mad with pride, (the iHxrgVM 
of royalty,) art the flowers of a grant of land . the fruit u Inuka in 
heaven. 

Thus, confirming the declarations of the-ancient-JSfHnu-learn- 
ed-in-thc distinction-betweeii-justice-and-injustice, fui ilic sake of 
benefit to my mother, my father, and myself, on the fifteenth of the 
bright moon of Cirtica^ in the middle of the year Ptngalti, (perliaps 
of the SerptHt,) when nine hundred and forty ycar.s, .save one, are 
reckoned as past from the time of King s ACA, or, in figures, the year 
939, of the bright moon of C<trtita 15; (that is, 1708-939-769 years 
ago from Y. C. 1787.) The moon being then full and eclipsed, I 
having bathed in the opposite sea resembling-ihe-giidles-round-thc- 
waist-of-thc-female-Earth, tinged-ivith-a-varicty-of-rays-hkc-many- 
cxceedingly-bnght-rubies,-pear[s-ai»f-0/:Ari’-gems, wilh-water-whose- 
mud- was - becomc-musk-through-the-frequent-bathing-of-the-fra- 
grant-bosnm-of-brautifuI-G'iddesses-rising-up after • having • dived- 
in-it;-and having offered to the sun, the divine luminary, the-gein- 
of-onc-circle-of-heaven, eye-of-the-three-worlds, Lord of-the-lotos, a 
dish embellished-with-Rowers-of-various-sorts, (this dish is filled with 
the plant Dttrhba, rice in the husk, different flowers, and sandai.) 
h.ive granted to him, who has viewed the preceptor of the Gods and 
ot Demons, who has adored the Sovereign Deity the-husbarid-of- 
Ambica, (or Durca ,) has sacrificed-caused-othera-to*iacrifiee,-has 
read - caused - others - to-read-and-has-performed-the-rest-of-the-six 
tsacerdotal) functions; who-is-emi'nently-skilled-in-the-tt hole-buii- 
ness-of-performing-sacrifices, who-has-held-up the-root-and-su.k- 
of-the-saered-lotos; who-inhabits-the-city-SRl St’Ma'naca, {orabedt 
a/A'ar/ww,) descended from JamadaCMI ; who-performs-due-rilcs- 

in-the-holy-slream ; who-distioctly-knowi-the-myiterious-bfanchei, 
(of the FMm, 7 the domestic priest, the reader, SrI Ticcapaiva, ion 
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of SrI CbcH’hiktapaiya the astronomer, for-the-piirpose^>f-stctf' 
iicii^-cauiini'-others to>sAcrifiee-readinf-caiisingotl>en>to read-and- 
discharxing'the-rest of-the-sia-(sacerdotal-) duHes, of performing- 
ihe (daily service oQ Vaiiraadtva with offering! of rice, milk, and 
materials of sacrifice, and-of-completing-with due-solemnity the 
sacrifice-oMire-of doing-such-acts-as-must-condnuaUy-be-done, and 
such-as-must-occasionally-be-performed, of paying-due-honours to 
guests and strangers, and-of-supporting his-own-family, the villjq^ 
of f7<irfvrHtfra-standing-at-the-extremity cf-the-territory of Vatia- 
rdja, and the boundaries of which art, to the east the village of 
PaSa^st^and awater-fall-from a moontain ; to the south the vil¬ 
lages of Nigdmba and MAIddSkgarKd ; to the west the river S^tm- 
bargained ; to the north the villages of Sdmbivi and C^fiydtata ; 
and besides this thefull (<fufncl)of T'tkaMU/’n/fMd, the boundar¬ 
ies of which art to the c».A,Sidibi^; to the south the river Mdt'halai 
to the west, dead iva, HaUafaUied, and Bad'aviraca; to the north, 
TaUvali Pallicd ; and also the village of Autadya, the bounda¬ 
ries of which (are) to the east, Taddga ; to the south, Gdvini ; 
to the west, CAar^, to the north, C(dibatAyath6li: (that land) 
thus surveyed-on-the-four-quarters-and limited-to-its-proper-bounds, 
with-its-herbage-wood-and-watei, and with-powei-of-punishing-for- 
the-ten<rimes, except that before given as the portion of Diva, or 
ol Brakmd, 1 have hereby released, and limited-by-the-duration-of- 
the-sun-the-moon-and-mountains, confirmed with-the-ceremony-of 
adoration, with a copious effusion of water, and with the highest 
acts-of-woridtip; and Iht samt land shall be enjoyed by his lineal- 
and-coUateral-heirs, or cansed-to-be-enjoyed, nor shall disturbance 
be given by any person whatever: since it is thus declared by great 
Mumit. 

STANZAS. 

t The earth is enjoyed by many kings, by Sa CAR, and by 
others : to whomsoever the soil at any time belongs, to him at that 
time belong the fruits of it 

2 . A speedy gift is attended with no fatigue; a continued 
support, with great trouble; therefore, even the RUUs declare, 
that a continuance of support is better than a single gift, 

3. Exalted Emperors of good disporitions have gives lasd, 
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B5 Ra Marhadra adviies, a(jain and again ; this ii the true bridge 
of justice for sovereigns ; from time to tiineCO kings) that bridge 
mast be repaired by ^ou. 

4. Those possessions here below, which have been granted in 
former times by sovereigns, given ior-the-sake-of-religion-increase- 
of-wealth-<]f-or.same, are exactly equal to flowers, which have been 
oflered to a Deity; what good man would resume nek pfii ? 

Thus, confirming the precepts of ancient M%nis, all future 
kings must gather the fruit-of-obscrving^religiout-duties ; and kt 
not the stain-of-the crime-of- destroying-this-gntx; be borne hence¬ 
forth by any-one: since, whatever prinet, being supplicated, shall 

tbroughavarice,bav{ng-his-mind-wholly-surrounded-with-the-gloom- 

of-ignorance-contemptuously-dismiss'the injured-suppliant, he, 
being guilty of five great and fivt small crimes, shall long in darkness 
inhabit Ra»raW, Afakdraurava, Akilka, Tdmura, and the other 
places of punishment And thus it is declared by the divine VyA’sA; 

STAJVZAS. 

t. He, who seizes land, given-by-himself or by-another (sover¬ 
eign), will rot among worms, himself a worm, in the midst of ordure. 

2. They, who seize granted-Und, are born again, living with 
great fear, in dry cavities of trees in the unwatered forests on the 
f'inddkian (mountains). 

3. By seizing one cow, one vesture, or even one nail's breadth 
of ground, a continues in hell till an universal destruction of 
the world has happened. 

4- By (a gift of) a thousand gardens, and by (a gilt oO a 
hundred pools of water, by (giving) a hundred Im of oxen, a 
diiaeiaor of (granted) land is not cleared from offence. 

$. A grantor of land remains in heaven sixty thousand years; 
a disseisor, and he, who refuses to do justice, continues as many 
(yeara)in hell. 

And, agreeably to this, In what is written by the hand of the 
Secretary, (thr Kii%) having ordered it, declares bit own intention ; 
as it is written by the command of me, Sovereign of the Great Circle, 
the fortunate Amcb'sam De'vara'j*. of the Sovereign of the 
Great Circle, the Fortunate, invindbk, DeVara'ja. 

And this is written, by order of the Fortunate King, by me 
JO'-OBA. the brother's-son-of s'lu'Na'fcALAlTA.-the great-flard,- 
dwellidg-in-thc royal palace; engraved-oo-plates-of-copper by 
Vedapaiya’s son Haha Diuea Paita. Thus (it ends). 

Whatever herein (may be) defective in-one-syllable, or ^ have- 
one-syllable-redundant, all that is (nevertheless) complete evidence 
fof the grant.) Thus (ends the whole). 

4 » 
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To THE PRESIDENT. 

DEAP SIR, 

^ DO royKir the honor to senJ you a few Remarks on Tagnra, 
and beg leave to submit them to your judgment: inquiries of that 
kind are generally very dry ; and unluckily I have no talent for 
amp) location. 1 have collected all I could hnd in the ancient 
authors, and endeavoured, by bringing the whole together, to 
elucidatea subject, which must be interesting to the AstATtC 
Society ; and this, 1 hope, will secure me their indulgence. I have 
been as sparing as possible of Crnk quotations ■ 1 am not fond 
of them ; however, I have ventured a few, which 1 thought 
absolutely necessary. With respect to the historical part, you will 
find 1 am not conversant with the Hindu antiquities: indeed, I 
have no time to study languages. 

I am, 

DEAR SIR. 

Your most obedient humble Servent, 


Ruuapu^, Jnnt to, 


F. WILFORD. 
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REMARKS o* thi CITY or TAGARA, 

Bf UEUTENANT FRANCIS WILFORD. 

^HE expedition of ALEXANDER h^y^ag made the Gmkt 
na^iuinted with the riches of/n^w, they M>oa discovered the wiy 
by sea into that conntiy, and, having entered into a cominefeial 
correspondence with the natives, they found it so hene&cial, that they 
attempted a trade thither. 

Ptoleuy PHU.aOEt.VHtis, king of Egypt, in order to render the 
meant easy to merchants, tent one DlONVSlUS into the Southern 
parts of IjuUo, to inquire into the nature of that country, its pro¬ 
duce, and manufactures. 

It was then Tl^aiw began to be known to the Grttis, about 
20^0 yean ago. 

Arrian, in his PeripUs Maris Eryikrai, says it was a very 
iarge city, and that the produce of the country, at that 
early period, consisted chiefly of coars' Dungants (OlkamHm 
vulgare), of which vast quantities were exported ; muslins of ail 
sorts, ( Smslms amnts gtneris), and a kind of cotton stuff, dyed of 
a whitish purple, and very much of the colour of the flowers of 
mallows, whence called M^etkyna, 

AH kinds of mercantile goods throughout the Dteean, were 
brought to Tttgara, and from thence conveyed on carts to Baroack, 
(Barygna). 

Arrian informs us^ that Tagara was about ten days' joornev 
to the eastward of another famous mart, called Phtkana, ov 
PNtkma. 

Thai PMtkama was twenty days’ journey to the southward of 
Baraaek ; Also, 

That the road was through the Balagaut mountains, 

And here we must observe, that the Latin translation of the 
Ptripku • by StuckiUS is very inaccurate and often erroneous ; 
at in the following passage, where ArRIaN, speaking of Tagara, 

nyi 
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"Kawirrai |i ourj* ]tav*<«is m amitais 'W^* Bafiira^o, 

which Stucxius tnoslttes thus, 

"Exhis sutein enipori>3,/*r4xa swots etdiffiaUima,fu'Baxyfsaam 
“pisustris emvtMuUur." 

But it should be, 

'' Ex his autem emporiis, ftr maximos asansus, res Barygazam 
* dtersum ftruuturV 

Kau7« signifies dtorntm ftrrt, (to briog down,) not amotktrt. 
AvoKai should be translated ptr ntttxwm OMranv. Amim, 
sr ’iwlnf, in this place, signifies m tuetnt, a road aver Adis ; and this 
meaning is plainly pointed out by the words avairtra, and 

In short, a*at»ti><7«iu is the true translation ol the Hindoo 
word Btda-gant, the name of the mountains through which the 
goods from Tagara to Baroaeh used to be conveyed. 

This passage in Arrian is the mote interesting, as it fixes the 
time when the Bala-gant mountains were first heard of in Europe. 
The bearing from Tagara to Pbsthana is expressly mentioned 

by Arrian (»,4s avmxnO is left out by Stdckius. 

Phuhana is an important point to be settled, as it regulates 
the situation of Tagara. 

It still exists, and goes nearly by the same name, being called 
to this day Pnltanah. It is situated on the southern bank of the 
Goddvtry, about 217 British miles to the southward of Baroaeh. 

These 217 mites, being divided by twenty, the number of days 
travellers were between Pnltanah and Baroaeh, according to Arrian, 
give nearly eleven miles per day or five coss, which is the usual 
rate of travelling with heavy loaded carts. 

The Onyx, and several other precious stones, are still found in 
the neighbourhood of PnltaHiih, as related by ArrIaN ; being 
washed down by torrents from the hills during the rains, according 
to Pliny. 

Arrian informs us, that the famous town of Tagara was about 
ten days’ journey to the eastward of Pnltanah. 

According to the above proportion, these ten days (or rather 
somewhat less*) arc equal to about icx> British miles ; and conse- 

' ‘Qb (1*9 qutsi deceSs 
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qaently Tagtra, by its bearing and disUnce frooi PtUuauk, falls 
at Deoghir, a place of great antiquity, and famous through all India 
on account of the Pagodas ofEbura. It is now ealle^ DonUt-^ad 
and about four coss N. W. of Anmngabad. 

PrOLKUr agrees very well with Arbiam, with respect to dis¬ 
tances and bearings, if are admit that he has mistaken Baitkma or 
Paithana for PlUhana ; and this, I am pretty sure, is really the 
ease, and may be easily accounted for, as there is very little differ¬ 
ence between IIA 10 ANA and IIAIBANA in the Cmi character, 

Pattkana, now Patian * or Putttn, is about half way between 
Tagttra and PUthana. 

According to Ptolemv, Tagara and Pattan were situated to the 
northward of the Baund-Ganga ( Binda or ^yridlit river,) commonly 
called Godavtry ; and here PTOLEMY is very right. 

In Mr. Bussv’s mardus, Pattan is placed to the southward of 
the Goda'vtry ; but it is a mistake. 

It appears from Akkiah's Periplas, that, on the arrival of the 
Crteks into the Dtctan, above 2000 years ago, Tagara was the 
metropolis oi a large district called Arioso, which comprehended 
the greatest part of Subah Aurangabad and the southern part of 
Contan ; for the northern part of that district, including ^tfSMim, 
Callian, the Island of Salset, Bombay, &c. belonged to the Rapak of 
Lariktk or Lar, according to Abriah and Ebm SaiD At Magrebl 

It is necessary to observe here, that, though the author of the 
Periplush supposed to have lived about the year tfio of the present 
era, yet the materials, he made use of in com^ling his directory, 
are far more ancient: for, in speaking of Tagara, he says that the 
Greeks were prohibited from landing at CalBan, and Other harbours 
on that coasL Now it is well known, that, after the conquest of 
Egypt, the Romans had monopolised the whole trade to India, and 
would allow no foreigner to enter the Red Sea ; and consequently 
this passage has reference to an earlier period, previous to the con¬ 
quest of Egypt by the Romans. 

About the middle of the first century, Tagara was no longer 
the capital of Ariaea, Rajak S ALB aha M having removed the scat 
of the empire to Pattan. 

* Patina Tab. PeniinECi P^tiaad Anooysv R*<eu. 
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PTOUPfV itirormi us, that PaUMaHa,w Patton, had been tiie 
residence of a prince of that country, whose name the Grukt have 
itrani^ly diiliEured: we find it variously spelt, in diiierent MSS, 
of PtolEMV, Siripoktamu, Sirap^tmoas, Sif^takatmat, &c. 

Yet, when we consider that, whenever Pattao is mentioned by 
the Hiadaat, they ^nerally add, it was the residence of 
SaLBiHAN*, who, in the dialect of the Dtecaa, is called Saliuaaam, 
or Saitiaaam, 1 cannot help thinking that the (rsenb have disfigur¬ 
ed this last word Sahiaaata into Sarifaiaat, from which they have 
made Str^akautas, Sirapokautui, 6rc. 

BtCEBAMAJIT ruled for some time over the northern parts of 
the Dtecaa ; but the Rajahs, headed by SalbaHAN, having revolted, 
they gave him battle, and he was slain, Togara became again the 
Jfetrgpatis of Ariata ; at least it was so towards the latter end of 
the eleventh century, as it appears from a grant of some lands in 
Cfacaa, made by a Ra/ah of Tagam : this grant still exists, and 
was communicated to the ASIATIC SodETY by General Carrac. 

When the Mutsalmans carried their arms into the Dtecaa 
about the year i sp3, Tagara or Dtaghir was still the residence of a 
powerful Rajah, and remained so till the time of Shah-Jeuar, 
when the district belonging to it became a St^ah of the Mogal 
Empire: Then Tegara was deserted; and Ktrkki, four coss to 
the south-east of it, became the capital. This place is now called 
Aarangaiad. 

Thus was destroyed the ancient kingdom or Rajaskip of 
Tagara, after it had existed with little interruption above 2000 
years ; that is to say, as far as we can trace back its antiquity. 

It may appear astonishing, that, though the of Tagara 
was possessed of a large tract on the sea coast, yet all the trade 
was carried on by land. 

Formerly it was not sa On die anival of the Gratis into the 
Dtttaa, goods were brought to Ca//iaa,neiu Bemiap,and then shipped 
olT, However, a Rajah of Larikth or Lar, called Sauctaats, accord¬ 
ing to ArxIar, would no longer allow the Gntks to trade either 
at Ctdiian at at the harbours belonging to him on that coast, except 
Baraatk; and whenever any of them were found at Caliiaa,ot\a 
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the neighbourhood, they were confined, and sent to BaroKh under a 
strong guard. AbRUM, being a Greek himself, has not thought 
proper to inform ns, what could induce the Rajt^ to behave in this 
manner to the Creeks ; but his silence is a convincing proof that they 
had behaved amiss ; and it is likely enough, they had attempted 
to make a settlement in the Island of Salset, in order to make them- 
selves independent and facilitate their conquests into the Deteatt. 

The fears of the Rajak were not groundless; for the Greek 
kings of Baetriana were possessed of the Fitnjai, Cahul, fkc, in the 
north of India. 

There were other harbours, to the south of CaUim, belonging 
to the Rajah of Tagara, but they were not frequented, on account 
of pirates, who, according to PUNY, Arrian and ProLeiiY, infest* 
ed these countiies, in the very same manner they do now. 
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On the pangolin of BAHAR. 

Se»( fy MA TTHE W LESLIE, Esq. 

^HE singular animal, which M. Buffon describes by the 
name of PMgoltn, is well known in Europt since the publication of 
his Natural History, and Goldsmith's elegant abridgment of it; 
but, if the figure exhibited by Buffon was accurately delineated 
from the three animals, the spoils of which he bad examined, we 
must consider that, which has been lately brought from Carac^M 
to Chitn, and sent thence to the Presidency, as a remrkable variety, 
if not a different species, of the Pangolin. Ours has hardly any neck, 
and, though some filaments are discernible between the scales, they 
can scarce be called bristles; but the principal difference is in the 
tail; that of Buffon’s animal being long, and tapering almost to a 
point, while that of ours is much shorter, ends obtusely, and 
resembles in form and flexibility the tail of a lobster. In 
other respects, as far as we can judge from the dead subject, it has 
all the characters of Buffon’s Pmgolin : a name derived from that 
by which the animal is distinguished iu Java, and consequently 
preferable to Manis oc PkolidStns, or any other appellation deduced 
from an Enroptan language. As to the scalp Heard, the 
armadillo, and the^w-xosbtf ant-eater, they are manifestly improper 
designations of this animal ■, which is neither a Heard, nor an arma¬ 
dillo, in the common acceptation ; and, though it be an ant-eater, 
yet it essentially differs from the Aai/y quadruped usually known by 
that genera] description. We are told that the Malabar name of 
this animal is Alnngu. The natives of Bakar call it Vajra-kU, or, as 
they explain the word, stone-vermine ; and in the stomach of the 
animal before us was found about a teacupful of small stones, which 
had probably been swallowed for the purpose of facilitating diges* 
tion ; but the name alludes, I believe, to the hardness of the scales; 
for vajrakHa means, in Sanscrit, the diamond, or thnnderbotl r^Hle; 
and t<^rs is a common figure in the Indian poetry for any thing 
excessively hard. The vajraklt'a is believed by the Pandits to be 
the anifflil which gnaws their sMrtd stone, called Sdfgrdma/Ud; 
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butthe /Mn/tt/r'vhASAppArently 
no teeth, and the 
many of which look as if they 
had been worm-eaten, arc per¬ 
haps only decayed in part by 
exposure to the air. 

This animal had a Ion{> 
tongue shaped like that of a ca- 
meleon ; and. if it was nearly 
adult, as we may conclude from 
the young one found in it, the 
dimensions of it were much less 
than those which Huffun as- 
signs^wrn/i^to his pangvitn; 
for he describes its length as six, 
seven,or eight feet,including the 
tail, which Is almost, he says, as 
lung as the body, when it has at¬ 
tained its full growth ; where.as 
OUTS is but thirty-four inches 
long from the extremity of the 
tail to the prtiiit of die snout, 
and the length of the tail is four¬ 
teen inches : but, exclusively of 
the head, which is five inches 
long, the tail and body are, in¬ 
deed, nearly of the same length; 
and the small diffL-rence be¬ 
tween them may show, if Buf- 
ruN be correct in this point, that 


the animal was young. The clrcumfcicnce of its body in the 
thickest part is twenty inches, and that of the tail only twelve. 

We cannot venture to say more of this extraordinary creature, 
which seems to constitute the first step from the qiiatlrnpcd to the 
reptile, until we have ex.amincd it .alive, and observed its different 
instincts; but as wc arc assured that it is common in the conntry 
rouud X.Mrpir, and at CiJti£d.», where the native call 
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it the lani~carp, we shell possibly be able to give on some future 
occasion a fuller account of it. There are in our Indian provinces 
many animals, and many hundreds of medicinal plants, which have 
either not been described at all, or, what is vrorse, ill described by 
the naturalists of Ettrvfe : and, to procure perfect descriptions of 
them from actuaJ examination, with accounts of their several nsti 
in medicine, diet, or manufactures, appears to be one of the most 
important objects of our institution. 
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XXI. 

INSCRIPTIONS ON THE STAFF of FI'RU'Z SHAH. 

Tramlatcd from tht Samcrit, ox txpUuntd hy 
RA DHA'CA’NTA SARMAN. 

a very singular monument near Dtlkt, an outline of which 
is here exhibited, and which the natives call the StafT oF h'l ku> 
SuAii, are several old inscriptions partly in ancient Ndgar'i lettcis, 
and partly in a character yet unknown i and Lieutenant Colonel 
I’OUER, having procured exact iinpression> of iheiii, presents the 
Society with an accurate Cepy of all the liiscriptidns. h'lve of them 
arc in Sanicnt, and, for the most part, intelligible ; but it will re¬ 
quire great attention and leisure to dccypher the others. If the lan¬ 
guage be Samcrir, the powers of the unknown letters may, perhaps, 
hereafter be discovered by the usual mode of decyphning ; and that 
mode, carefully applied even at first, may lead to a di--covery of the 
Linguage. In the mean time, a literal version of the legible Inscrip¬ 
tions is laid before you. Tiiey are, on the whole, MifhaL'iilly clear; 
but the sense of one or two passages is at present inexplicable. 

I. 

The first, on the southwest side of the pillar, is itcrfectly de¬ 
tached from the test: it is about seventeen feel froni the base, and 
two feet higher than the othet inscriptions. 

OM. 

In the year 1330. on the first day of the bright half of the 
month I'i»xdr'A(a monument) of the Fortunate-Vi SALA-DH'VA-son- 
o(-the-Fortunate-AHILl,A-Di['vA,-King-or-,SdAimAAuH. 

11 . 

The next, which is engraved as a specimen of the character, 
consists of two stanzas in four lines ; but each hemistich is imper¬ 
fect at the end, the two first wanting sewn, and the two last Jlw, 
syllables. The word SdenntbiaH in the former inscription enables 
us to supply the close of the XAtrv/hemistich. 

OM. 

As far as Vindhya, as far as Hunddri, (the Mountain of Snow,) 

he was not deficient in celebrity.making Arydvtrta 

(the Land of Virtue, or India) even once more what its name sig¬ 
nifies . He having departed, PraTiva'MAMa'na Tilaca (is) 

king of Sdtambhari: {Sdcam only remains on the monument.) By us 
(the region between)and Vtndhya has been made tributary. 

Id the year from Sri ViCRAUaiiCTrA 123, iu the bright half of 
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the month VaiMh .... at that time the KdjaftUm Sri SaLLACi 
ivas Prime Miniiter. 

The second stania, supplied partly from the last inscription, 
and partly by.conjecture, will run thus: 

vnl// sa frattvdkamdna tilacah zdtambharibkApatik 
osmibhik earadam vjadhdyi ktmawadvimihjfdtavlmand'tdam. 
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The date 123 ii here perfectly clear ; at leaet it is clear that only 
tAret figures are written, without even room for a cypher after them ; 
nrhesce are may guess that the double circle in the former inscription 
was only an ornament,or the neutral termination am: if so, the dale 
of MA is the year of Chrut ; but if the double circle be 

a Zens, the monument of Vi’SAL a De'va is as modern as the year 1174, 
or tuneU/M years before the conquest of Ift/At by SHiha'bd'DOI'h, 
III and IV. 

Tbe taro next inscriptions were in the same words, hot the 
stanzas, which in the fourA ate extremely mutilated, are tolerably 
perfect in tbe third, wanting only a few syllables at the beginning 
of the hemistichs: 

yoAcshlvdsbu praharta nripatishu vinamateandhar^hu prasannah 
—vah ^ambi purindrah jagati vijayati visa la csbdnipalah 
... da sajnya feha vijayl santanajanitmajah 
.. pdnan eshemistu bmTatamudydgas'dnyanmanah 
/fir who is resentful to kings intoxicated with pride, indulgent to 
those whose necks are humbled, an iNDRA in the city of Caiutfmii, 
(I suspect Camtdmbi, a city nwHastin^ur, 10 be the true reading,) 
lake is victorious in the world, Vi'SALA, sovereign of the earth: ha 
gives .... his commands being obeyed, he is a conqueror, the 
son of Santa'haja'na, whose mind, when bis foes say,' Let theiu 
be mercy,’ is free from further hostility. 

This inscription was engraved, in the presence of Sri' T(Laca 
Ra’Ja, by Ski'pATI, the son of Ma MAYS, a Cdyoiiha, of a family 
in Gandat or BtntaL 

V. 

Tbe fifth seems to be an elegy on the death of a king named 
VigraHA, who is represented as only slumbering. The last hemis< 
rich is hardly legible, and very obscure; but tbe sense of both 
suntas appears to be this. 

OH. 

1. An offence to the eyes of (thy) enemy’s consort (thou) by- 
whom-fortnne-was-pven-to’every suppliant, thy fame, jwn^ to 
extensive dominion, shines, as we desire, before us. The heart of 
(thy) foes was vacant, even as a path in » desert where men are 
hinidred from passing, O fortunate VlG&AHA Ra'IADB^a, io the 
jubilee occasioned by thy march. 

2. May thy abo^ O ViGitAHA, sovere^ oS tlte arorld, be fixed, 
as in reason, (it oi^t) in the bosomt embellUhed with love’s aliure- 
menttand full of dignity,of the srotaen srfth beautiful eyebrows, who 
were married to thy enemies I Whether thou art ImdRA, or ViSHRU. 
or Siva, there is even no deciding; thy foes (are) fallen. Ilka dtionid- 
lag water. CMi I why dost thou thimigb deluikm, coutioue sleeping f 
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A CONVERSATION with ABRAM, an ABYSSINIAN 
Cniemnnf tht CITY of GWENDRR 
AND THE SOURCES OF THE NILE. 

BY THE PRESIDENT. 

Raving been informed, that a native of Abyuinia was in 
C.ticuUa, who spoke Arabic with tolerable Buency, I sent for and 
examined him attentively on several subjects, with which he seem¬ 
ed likely to be acquainted. His answers were so simple and pre¬ 
cise, and his whole demeanour so remote from any suspicion of 
falsehood, that 1 made a minute of In's examination, which may not 
perhaps be unacceptable to the Society. Guvittlor, which Bekniek 
had lohg ago pronounced a capital citji, though Ludolf asserted it 
to be only a military station, and conjectured, that iri a few years it 
would wholly disappear, is certainly, accotding to Abram, the 
Mctrepclis of Abyssinia. He saya, that it is nearly as targe and as 
populous as Misr, or Kdlttra, which be saw on his pilgrimage to 
ftmialtm; that it lies between two broad and deep rivers, named 
Caha and Autrib, botii which slow into the at the distance of 
about fifteen days’ journey ; that all the walls of the houses are of a 
red stone, and the roofs of ttiatch ; that the streets are like those of 
Caleniia, but that the ways, by which the king passes, are very 
spadous; that the palace, which has a plaistered roof, resembles a 
fortress, aod stands in the heart of the city; that the markets of (he 
town abound in pulse, and have also wheat and barley, but no rice; 
that sheep and goats are in plenty among them, and that the in¬ 
habitants are extremely fond of milk, cheese, and whey ; but that 
tht country poepU and soiiiuiy make no scruple of drinking the blood, 
and eating the raw flesh, of an ox, which they cut w ithout caring 
whether he is desu) or alive ; that this savage diet is, however, by 
no means geoeraU Almouds, he says, and dates are not found in 
his country; but grapes and peaches npen there; and in some of 
the distant provinces, especially at Cdruddr, wine is made in abun¬ 
dance ; but a kind of mead is the common inebriating liquor of the 
Abyssmiaiu, The late king was Tilca Ifahiit, (the first of which 
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motAtxMwt r»M ot «rigiH;) And the preient, hit brother, TtilbB 
Jtrju. He represents the roysl forces at Gwnitr as eolisidenble \ 
and asserts, perhaps at random, that near forty thonnod horse are 
in that statiorL The troops are armed, he says, with mtisketi, 
lancet, bows and arrows, cimeters, and han^rs. The council of 
state consists, by his account, of about forty ministers, to whom al* 
most all the executire part of government b committed. He was 
once in the service of a Vagir, in whose trun he went to see the 
fountains of the v Ahty, usually called Ahetj, about eight 
days' journey from Gwtndtr. He saw three springs, one of which 
rises from the ground with a great nmse, that may be beard at the 
distance of five or six miles. 1 showed him the description of the 
Nilt by Gxvoorv of Amhara, which LudOLF has printed in Etktg-> 
ptc. He both read and explained it with great facility ; whilst I 
compared hn explanation with the Latin version, and found it 
perfectly exact. He asserted of his own accord, that the descrip¬ 
tion was conformable to all that he had seen and heard in 
and for that reason I annex it When 1 interrogated him on the 
languages and learning of hb country, be answered, that six or 
seven tongues at least were apolcen there; that the moat elegant 
Idiom, which the Icing used, was MHa Amkarie; that the 
contained, as it is well known, many Arabic words; that, besides, 
their sacred books, at the propheoy of ENOCH, and others, they had 
Histories of Abfttinia, and various literary oompoaitions ; that their 
language was taught in schools and colleges, of which there were 
several in the metropolia, He mid, that no AbystiniaH doubted the 
exbtence of the royal prison called Wakinia, situated on a very 
lofty mountain, in which the sons and daughters of their kings 
were roniined ; but that, from the nature of the thing, a particular 
description of it could not be obtained, " All these matters, said 
"he, are explained, I aupposc^ in the writings of Ys'Klfa, whom I 
" saw thirteen yean ago in Gatndtr, He was a physician, and 
" had attended the king's brother, who was alao a Vagir, in his last 
"illness. The princs died ; yet the king loved Ya'ko'i, end,in- 

* deed, ell the court ud people loved him. The Idog rece i ved 

* him in hb pelaoe u e guest, supplied him with every tiUng, that 
" he could went; eml, when be went to eee the en ut cm of the 

* iVsb and other carioalilMS, (for h« wes extremely corkxnj he !»• 
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“cvWtd evety possible UHStance and accommodation from the 
"rojpal favour. He understood the languages, and wrote and col- 
* lected many books, which he carried with him.* It was imposfible 
for me to doubt, (especially when he deKribed the person of 
Tf/i'KO'B.) that he meant James Broce, Esq. who travelled in the 
dreMofa ^yrMo phjrsician, and probably assumed with judgment 
a name srell known in Afyssinia. He Is still revered on iftnnt 
5i«i for his sagacity In discovering a spring, of which the monas¬ 
tery was In great need ; he was known at /tdda by Mi'r Uohak- 
MED HdSSAiii, one of the most intelligent AfaJbmtdans in ffulia ; 
and I have seen him mentioned with great regard in a letter from 
an An%icat merchant at MMd. It is [wobable that he entered 
Aipsmia by the way of Musuvnua, a town in the possesdon of 
the MtuAmant, and returned through the desert mentioned by 
GbEGORY in his description of the Nilt, We ttuy hope that Mr. 
Bruce will publish an account of his interesting travels, with a ver- 
sioo of the book of Enoch, which tto man but himself can give ns 
with lldclity. By the help of Afysstnian records great light may 
be thrown on the History of Yemen before the time of UUHAMMRD ; 
since it ia generally Imown, that four EMef kings successively 
■dgned fat that country, having been invited over by the natives to 
oppoae tbetyrant Duo Nawa'S ; and that they were, in their turn, 
ezpellad by the arms of the ffimjmrie Princes, with the aid of 
Anushutah, Iringof Ansa; who did not fall, as it usually hap¬ 
pens, to keep in Mbjectkm the people whom he had consented to 
lelJevc. If the annals of this period can be restored. It must be 
through the btilories of Afyttmia, which will also oonect the many 
eifon of the beat Atmtk writers on the NiU, and the couotrica 
which it fertUiaes. 
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JtHE Nib, which the Aiftmiatu know by the ntiiiet of 
Aify and Abnejf, or (he GUmt, gashes liom several springs at a 
place called Safit, lying on the h^hest pact of DtngaU, near 
to the west of Bajtmdir, and the lake of Dara or Wtd; into which 
it runs with so strong aod rapid a current, that it mixes not with 
the other wMen, bat rides or swims, as it were, above them. 

All the rains that fall in Afyttinia and descend in torrents from 
the hills, all streams and rivers, small and great, except the Haadtt, 
which washes the plains of Heng6t, and the Hawith, which flows 
by Drudr and FttgAr, are collected by this king of waters, and, 
like vassals, attend his march. Thus enforced, ht rndies, like a hero 
exulting in his strength, and hastens to fertilise the land of Egfft, 
on which no rain folia We must except alio those Etkuf^itm threra, 
which rise in countries bordering on the ocean, as the tdngdorat of 
Camidl, Garijj, Wdty, Ndr^fak, Gity, W^, and Zmjba, whose 
waters are disembogoed into the sea. 

When the Aiawf has passed the Lake, it proceeds between 
Cajjdm and BajtmAir, and, leaving them to the srest and east, pnr- 
SMS a direct course towards AmkAfA, the skirts of which it bathes, 
end then turns egaio to the west, touching the borders of Wal^: 
whence it rails iloi^ atrd ^Aews^ aod, pouiofl Baxtui 

and descends into the lowlands of .SAmtiiifs, the country of 
the Blacks: thus it forms a sort of spiral round the provtnoe of 
Gtjiim, which it keeps for the most part on its right 

Hcie it bends a tittle to the east, from which querter, before 
H leachee the dbtrkti of Stmdr, it teceivei two large rivera ooe 
called TatxMay, which rune from Ttgri; and the other, Gwaxgatt 
whi ch co mes bom ZVsaf vW . 

After it hes visited StaxAt, It wuhes the lend of ZbagM, 
and proceeds thence to iVtiAia, where it egein turns eestmid, and 
reaches a country named Airm, when no vessels can he nevigetad, 
by reaeon of the rack* end crags which obstruct the chenneL The 
faihnhitanb of Staadrand NaSia may constantly drink of Its water, 
w hi c h Oes to the east of them like a strong bnlwark; bnt the nter^ 
chants of Atumiaia, who travel to Bof/, leave the Nib oo theft 
right; u anon aeriiey have pemed Naha, end ere obUgnd to 
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tnnne » dneit of Mod »iid KraTel, in which for fifteen dayi 
they find ndtber wood nor water. They meet it ngtin in the country 
xAMfm Ufftr ^yft, where they find boetson the river, or ride 
ooftsbwiln,iefteihingtheoifeivet with it> nluUiy stieuiifc 

It it UNited wme tnveliers, that, when the Alatey hat 
pawed Stnm 4 r and DoagoU, but before it enteri NmUm, it dtvidet 
ItKlf i that the great body of water Rows entire into where 
the imalier branch (the Nigtr) runs westward, not» as to reach 
Afrfi«7,bat towards the coaotcy of rlAadd, whence it rushes into 
the gnat tea. The truth of tbil fact 1 have verified, partly by ray 
own Dbaervadon, and partly by ray inquiries among intelligent 
nen; whoae anawers seemed the more credible, because, if so 
prodigioiH a mau of water were to roll over Egj^ with all its 
wintry increiM, not the bnd only, but the houses and towns, of the 
Sgjftunt oust be overflowed. 
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On THE TRIAL BT ORDEAL^ ahonc the HINDUS. 
ALTIBRA HtM JCffA'B, 

Cnif MMOTMTt AT IMa'IML 

COHIITTNICATBD n WARREN HASTINGS, Esq. 

^HE modes of trying ottuidtn bjr id ippea] to the Ority, 
which ire described at la^ in the MitAaktri, or comment on the 
Dhttma Stfiinr, in the Ck^er of Oath, and other ancient booln of 
Hindu law, ore here suffidetilly explained, accoiding to the inter¬ 
pretation of learned PoMAtr, by the well-wiaber to mankind, Au' 
IBRA HI H KHa M. 

The word /^wyo, in Saiuerit, signifies the same with PaHaki, 
or Parik!^ in Bhifhd, Kanam in AnMc, and Smieand in Ponhn; 
that it, an oath ; or the form of ioToking the Supreme Bdng to attest 
the truth of an allegation ; but it Is generally understood to mean 
the trial by erdra^ or the form of appealing to the mmdia t t in¬ 
terposition of the Diviue Power. 

Now this trial may be conducted in uinr ways First, by the 
balance; secondly,byjSre; tliirdly,by SMftr; fbtwthiy, by foitOH; 
hfthly, by the Citia, at water in which an idol has been washed ; 
sixthly, by rkt; seventhly, by fisiUsgmf; eighthly, by roMut 
inn; ninthly, by imagn. 

I. Ordeal by the balaatt it thus peribntted. The beam 
having been previously adjusted, the cord fixed, and both scales 
made perfectly even, the person accused and a Pandit fast a whide 
day; then, after the accused has been bathed in sacred water, tbe 
Uma, or edArfwn, presented to firt, and the deities wonUpped, be 
is carefitily weighed; and, when he is taken out of the scale, the 
PandUt prostrate themselves before it, prononnoe a eerttin stmAw, 
or intantatim, agreeably to the Sdttrat, and, having wrlUen tbe 
substance of the accusation on a piece nf paper, Und It on bit head 
Six minutes alter they place him again in the scale; and if he 
weigh more than before, he is held guilty; if tais, innocent; If exact¬ 
ly the same, he must be washed a third time; whan, as it is written 
in the Mudetktrd, there arill certainly be a difiTenace in his weight 
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SboaM the btlioce, though well fixed, breek dom, tbii would be 
coofidered as a proof of bis guilL 

It For the/rt-erdW ao excAvttion, nine hinds long, two 
spAOs braid. And ooe spin deep, is nude in the ground, end filled 
with sfireof/p^^sNod; into this the person Accused must wilk 
bnre'footed ; lod if his foot be unhurt, they bold him UAmelets ; if 
burned, guilty. 

lit WaUr-^rJuU is perfbitned by csusing the person Accused 
to stud in A solBdent depth of witer, either flowing or stAgnint, to 
reich his oivel; but cere shonld be tiken that no ravenous animal 
be in it, and that it be not moved by much air : a BrMtMm is then 
directed to go into the water, bolding a staff in his hand; and a 
soldier shoots three Arrows on dry ground from a bow of cane; a 
nun is next dispatched to bring the arrow which has been shot 
farthest; aod, alter he has taken it up, another is ordered to run 
from the edge of the water; at which instant the person accused 
is told to gnsp the foot or the staff of the who stands 

near him in the water, and immediately to dive into it He must 
remain under water till the two men who went to fetch the arrows 
are returned; for if he raise his head or body above the surface, 
before the arrows are broi^ht back, his guilt is considered as fully 
proved. In the villages near Bendrts, it is the practice for the 
person, who is to be tried by this kind of ordeal, to stand in water 
up to his navel, and then, holdit\g the foot of a Brdkman, to dive 
under it as long as a man can walk fifty paces very gently. If 
before the man has walked thus far the accused rise above the 
water, he is condemned ; if not, acquitted. 

IV. Thera are two sorts of trial by poiten. First, the PamiUs 
having performed titeir kiuut, attd the person accused hil ablution, 
two rtUit and a half, or seven bariey<orns, of viskarndga, a poison¬ 
ous root, or of Mudfi/d, (that is, white arsenic,) are mixed in eight 
tHdthsi, or sixty-four rtttis, of clarified butUr, which the accused 
must eat from the hand of a Btikman : if the poison produce no 
visible effect, he is absolved ; otherwise, condemned. Secondiy, the 
hooded Snake, called ndga, is thrown into a deep earthen pot, into 
which is dropped a ring, a seal, or a coin ; this the person accused is 
ordered to take out with his hand; and if tlu serpent bite him. he 
is pronounced guilty \ if not; innocent. 
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V. Trial by tiie CSska it u follows. The accused it made to 
drink three draughts of the water in which the images of the Sttn, 
of DM, and other Deitiet, have been washed for that purpose; and 
If within fourteen days he has any sickness or iDdisposition, his 
crime is considend as proved. 

VI. When several persons are suspected of theft, some dry 
rice it weighed with the sacred stone, called Jdfprim / or certain 
fttwr are read over it; after which the suspected persons are sever* 
ally ordered to chew a quantity of it: as soon as they have chewed 
it, they are to throw it on some leaves of fiffai, or, if none be at 
hand, on some bUiffafatn, or bark of a tree from ilf^/or CMmir. 
The man from whose mouth the rice comes dry, or stained with 
blood, is holden guilty ; the rest are acquitted. 

VII. The ordeal by rtf is very simple; when it is heated 
lufficiently, the accused thrusts his hand into it; and if be be not 
honied, is held innocent. 

VIII. In the sane manner, they make an snm hall, or the htad 
tfa land, red-hot, and place it in the hands of the person accused; 
who, if it bum him not, is judged guiltless, 

IX. To perform the ordeal by dkarm4rck, which is the name 

of the lUca appropriated to this mode of trial, either an image, named 
Dkarma, or the Genius ot Justice, is made of silver, and another, 
called Adkarma, of clay or iron, both of which are throvm into a 
large earthen jar, and the accused, having thrust bis hand into it, is 
acquitted if he bring out the silver im^, but condemned if he draw 
forth the iron. Or, the figure of a deity is painted on white doth, 
and another on black; the first of which they named Dharma, and 
the second these are severally rolled up in cow^nng, 

and thrown into a large jar, without having ever been shown to the 
accused ; who must put his hand into the jar, and is acquitted or 
convicted, as he draws out the figure on white or on black cloth. 

It is written in the comment on the Dhtmta Sdstra, that each 
of the four principal casts has a sort of ordeal appropriated to it; 
that a Bidhiaatt must be tried by the hahna, a Ctkalrtja by fin, 
a Vatiya by water, and a Siidra by /w»rr««; but some have decided 
that any ordeal, except that by poison, may be performed by a 
BrdkmaH, and that a man of any cast may be tried by the bahnue. 
It has been determined, that a woman may have any trial except 
those by poison aud by water. 



Certain months and days also are limited in the Mfitdetkerd 
for the different species of ordeal; as AgmMan, M 4 gh, Pkil- 

/»« SrtjpM, and BkdHm,\ox that by fire; Jnahr, CBrtuJiutkU, and 
Atkadk. for that by mtier ; Pamik, Mdgk, and Pkd^n, for that by 
and regularly there should be no awiSrrKmleal on the 
Askttmi, or the Cktturdasi, or faurUtnik, day of the new or 
full moon, in the intercalary month, in the month of BhAdrt, on 
Sanmicktr, or Saturday, and on Manual, or Tsurjifli^.- but, whenever 
the magistrate decides that there shall be an ordeal, the regular 
appointment of months and days needs not be regarded. 

The Mttdctherd contains also the following distinctions; in cases 
of theft or fraud to the amount of a k'Mulred gold mohrs, the trial 
by fttsou is proper \ if eighty mohrs be stolen, the suspected person 
may be tried by fire ; if forty, by the heUaua ; if from thirty to <rM, 
by the image-teaUr ; if two only, by rue. 

An inspired legislator, named Gitydyaua, was of opinion, that, 
though a theft or fraud could be proved by witnesses, the party 
accused might be tried by ordeal. He says too, that, where a thou* 
sand fiauas arc stolen or fraudulently with>held, the proper trial is 
by potion ; where leven hundred and fifty, by fire ; where six hundred 
andand a fraction, by an/rr/where jftv by the 

jM/rtUcr; where/iwr hundred, by hot oil '; where three hundred, by 
rue; where nxi hundred and fifty, by the C 6 shu; and where one 
hundred, by the dhurmdrch, or images of silver and iron. 

The mode of conducting the ordeal by red hot balls, or heads 
of spears, is thus particularly described in the commentary on 
Ydgyasttleya. 

At day-break the place where the ceremony is to be performed 
is cleared and washed in the cu.stomary form ; and at sun-rise, the 
PsWAf having paid their adoration to GaNESA, the God of Wisdom, 
draw nine circle.^ on the ground with cow-dung, at intervals of six¬ 
teen lingers ; each circle containing sixteen fingers of earth, but the 
ninth either smaller or larger than the rest. Then they worship the 
deities in the mode prescribed by the Sdttra, present oblations to 
the fire, and having a second time worshipped the Gods, read the 
appointed mentrus. The person to be tried then performs an ab¬ 
lution, puts on moist clothes, and, turning his face to the east, 
stands in the first ring, with both his hands fixed in his girdle. 
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After this the presiding magistrate and Pandits order him to rub 
aome rice in the busk between bis hands, which they carefulty 
inspect; and, if the scar of a former wound, a mole, or other mark 
appear on either of them, they stain it with a dye, that, after the 
trial, it may be distinguished from any new mark. Tiiey next 
order him to hold both his hands open and close together •, ai«d, 
having put into them seven leaves of the tree, or 

seven of the sami or jtnd, seven blades of darbha grass a little 
barley moistened with curds, and a few flowers, they fasten the 
leaves on his hand with seven threads of raw cotton. The Pandits 
then read the sUeas which are appointed for the occasion ; and, 
having written a state of the case and the point in issue on a 
Palmyra-leaf, together with the nuntra prescribed in the Vtda, they 
lie the leaf on the head of the accused. All being prepared, they 
heat an iron ball or the head of a lance, weighing two i<V and 
a half, or five founds, and throw it into water; they heat it again, 
and again cool it in the same manner : the third time they keep it 
in the fire till ir is red hot; then they make the person accused 
stand in the first circle ; and, having taken the iron from the fire, 
and read the usual incantation over it, the Pandits place it with 
tongs in bis hands. He must step gradually from circle to ciicle, his 
feet being constantly within one of them, and, when he has reached 
the eifktk, he must throw the iron into the nintA, so as to burn some 
grass, which must be left in it for that purpose. This being perform¬ 
ed, the magistrate and Pandits again command him to rub some 
rice in the husk between both his hands, which tlicy afterwards 
examine ; and if any mark of burning appear on either of them, he 
isconvicted ; if not, bis innocence is considered as proved. If his 
hand shake through fear, and by hts trembling any other part of his 
body is burned, his veracity reraains nnimpcachcd ;but, if he let the 
iron drop before he reach the tigkth circle, and doubt arise in the 
minds of the spectators, whether it had burned him, lie must repeat 
the whole ceremony from the beginning. 

In the year of the Messiah 1783, a man was tried by the 
ket ball at Btndns, in the presence of me Ali Ixra hi m Kha'n, on 
the following occasion. A man had appealed one SaNCar of 
larceny, who pleaded that he was not guilty ; and as the theft could 
not be proved by legal evidence, the trial by fire-ordeal was tro- 
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dered to the ippellee, and accepted bp him. This vell^isber to 
mankind advised the learned magistrates and Piuiditt to prevent 
the decision of the question by a mode not oonfonnable to the 
practice of the Company's Government, and recommended an oath 
by the mrter of the Ganges and the leaves of talasi in a little vessel 
of brass, or by the book of Herivanta, or the stone Sdfgrtm, or by 
the halloired ponds or basons; all which oaths are used at Beadns. 
When the parties obstinately refused to try the issue by any one of 
the inodes reeomtnendcd, and insisted on a trial by tbe hot ball, the 
magistrates and Pandits of the court were ordered to gratify their 
wishes, and, setting aside those forms of trial io-wbich there could 
be only a distant fear of death, or lossofproperty, as the just punish¬ 
ment of perjury by the sure, yet slow, judgment of heaven, to per¬ 
form the ceremony of ordeal agreeably to the Dkerma Sdstra; but 
it was not till after mature deliberation for four months, that a regu¬ 
lar mandate issued for a trial by the red hot ball; and this was at 
length granted lor four reasons: first, because there was no other 
way of condemning or absolving the person accused; secondly, 
because both parties were Hiadus, and this mode of trial was ipe- 
cialiy appointed in the Dkerma Sdstra by tbe ancient lawgivers; 
thirdly, because this ordeal is practised in the dominioiu of tbe 
Hindu Rgjds : and fourthly, because it might be useful to inquire 
how it was possible for the heat of fire to be resisted, and for the 
hand that held it to avoid being burned. An order was according¬ 
ly sent to the Pan^s of the court and of Btndrts to this efiect: 

" Since the parties accusing and accused are both Hindus, and will 
" not consent to any trial but that by the hot ball, let tbe ordeal 
“ desired be duly performed in the manner prescribed by the Mitd- 
" aktr4, or commentary on Ya’cvAWALCTa.” 

When preparations were made for the trial, this well-wisher to 
mankind, attended by all the learned professors, by the officers of- 
tbe court, the Stfghis of Captain Hocan's battalion, and many in¬ 
habitants of went to the place prepared, and endeavoured 

to dissuade the appellor from requiring the accused to be tried by 
fire, adding, " if his hand be not burned, you shall certainly be im- 
“ prisoned.’’ The accuser, not deteried by this menace, persisted in 
demanding the trial. The ceremony, therefore, was thus conduc¬ 
ted in the presence of me An' iBKA'Hru Kha'm, 
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Tta Pmdfts of the court and the city, having wonhi^icd the 
God of Knamh^, and preMnted their oUathw of clariBod batter 
10 the fire, formed uioedrclet of cow-dung on the ground; and, having 
bathed theaj^llee in the GttMgu, brought him with hi* clothe* wet; 
when to remove all nispidon of deceit, they washed hi* bands with 
pure water: then, having written a slate of the case and the words 
of the am/ra on a Palmyra-lea^ they tied it on hit head; and put 
into his hands, which they opened and joined together, seven leaves 
of wven of jntd, seven blades of darfiAa grass, a few flowers, 

and some barley moistened with curds, which they fastened with 
seven threads of raw white cotton. After this they made the iron 
ball ted hot, and, taking it up with tongs, placed it in his haoda 
He walked with it, step by step, the space of three gu and a half, 
through each of the anm intermediate rings, and threw the ball 
into the ninth, where it burnt the grass, that had been left in it He 
next, to prove bb veracity, rubbed some rite in the busk between his 
banda; which were afterwards examined, and were so for from being 
burned, that not even a blister was raised on either of them. Since 
it is the nature of fire to burn, the officers of the court, and peopio 
of Btn4rtt, near five hundred of whom attended the ceremony, 
were astonished at the event; and this well-wisher to mankind was 
perfectly amased. It occurred to bis weak apprehension, that pro¬ 
bably the fresh leaves, and other things, which, a* it had been men¬ 
tioned, were placed on the bands of the accused, had prevented 
their being burned ; besides that the time was but short between 
his taking the bait and throwing it down; yet it is positively declared 
in the Dhtrma Sistra, and in the written opinions of the moat res¬ 
pectable Pnndits, that the hand of a man who speaks truth cannot be 
burned; and Ali'Ibra'^HI M Kha X certainly saw with his own eyes, 
as many othera also saw with theirs, that the hands of the appellee 
in this cause were unhurt by the fire. He was. coniequenty dis¬ 
charged ■, but, that men might in future be deterred from demand¬ 
ing the trial by ordeal, the appellor was committed for a week 
After all, if such a trial could be seen once or twice by several intel¬ 
ligent men, acquainted with natural philosophy, they might be able 
to assign the true reason why a man's hand may be burned in some 
caaei, and not in others. 

Ordeal by the vcstelofhot^l.sccording to tbe comment on the 

44 
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Dktrma. ii Uu» performed. The groHnd ■ppointed for the 

trial is cleared and rubbed with cow>dung; and the next day, at sun* 
rite, the PauUtt worships Cahc'sa presents his oblations, and pays 
adoration to other deities, coofOrmably to the S 4 ttn .* then, having 
read the incantation prescribed, be places a round pan of gold, sil¬ 
ver, copper, iron or day, with a diameter of sixteen Angers, and four 
fingers deep; aud throws into it one j/r, or eighty runs weight, of 
clerified butter, or oil of ufommwt. After this a ring of gold, or sil¬ 
ver, or iron, is cleaned and washed with water, and cast into the oil, 
which they proceed to beat; and, when it is very hot, put into it a 
fresh leaf of or of bilwa; when the leaf is burned, the oil is 

known to be suffidently hot. Then, having pronounced a 
over the oil, they order the party accused to take the rii^ out of 
the pun; und if he take it out without being burned, or without a 
blister oo his hand, bia inooceuce is considered as proved ; if not, 
his gnlH 

A Brdkmm, named Rishi'swaiia Bhatta, accused one Ra'm* 
DATa'l, a linen painter, of having stolen his goods. Ra'llDAyA'L 
pleaded not guilty ^ and, after much altercation, consented to be 
tried, as it had been proposed, by the vessel of oil. This well- 
wisher to mankiud advised the PaadiU of the court to prevent, 
if possible, that mode of trial; but, since the parties insisted on it, 
an ordeal by hot oil, according to the Sdftm, was awarded for the 
sane reasons which prevailed in r^ard to the trial by the bail. 
The Pandits, who assisted at the ceremony, were Bhi'shma 
Bhatta,Na^na'faVhac, bf AKiRA'HA.Pd/i«»,MEKiKA'HA bhat¬ 
ta, Siva, Amahtara^^ma Bhatta, Cufa'iu'ma, ViSHNUKEU, 
CRISHMACIIAMDRA, Ra'ME NDRA, Go'vIMDAKA ha, HtRlCMSHNA 
Bhatta, Ca'uda SA ; the three last were Paadttt of the court 
When GanE'Sa had been worshipped, and the hima presented, 
according to the Sdstra, they sent for this well-wisher to mankind; 
who, attended by the two Ddfi^has of the IHvdai anA Pmajddri 
courts, the Cctwal of the town, the other ofiicera of the court, and 
most of the inhabitants of Btadns, arent to the place of trial; wbera 
he laboured to dissuade Ra'mdata'L and his father Cron auibnitUng 
to the ordeal; and apprized them, that, if the band of the a c c use d 
should be burned, he would be compelled to pay the value of the 
goods stolen, and bis chaiuctcr would be diagraeed in every conpuity. 
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J^a'MDATa'l would not desist: he thrust his hind into the vessel, 
■ltd w*i burned. The opinion of the Panditi was then Isken ; and 
they were unanimous, that, by the burning of his hand, his {>uilt 
was eataWiihed. and he bound to pay Rism Swara Bhatta the 
price of what he had stolen - but if the sum exceeded five hundred 
mtkrvJU his hand must be cut off by an express law in the Sditm ; 
and a mulct also must be imposed on him according to his circum¬ 
stances 

The chief magistrate, therefore, caused Ra'mdava'l tu pay 
RtSHl SWAXA seven hundred rupees, in return for the goods which 
had been stolen ; but, as amercements in such uses are not usual 
in the courts of judicature at Btudret, the mulct was remitted, and 
the prisoner discharged. 

The record of this conviction was transmitted to Caleuttn in the 
year of the Mes-sUH 1783 ; and in the month of Aprtl, 17S4, the 
Governor General, Ika'du'ddau LAH Jela'det Jang Beka'Der, 
having seen the preceding account of trials by ordeal, put many 
questions concerning the meaning of Sanscrit words, and the cases 
here reported ; to which be received respectful answers. He'first 
desired to know the precise meaning of kSma, and was informed 
that it meant the oblations made to please the deities, and com¬ 
prised a variety of thinga Thus in the ag»t hima, thry throw into 
the fin several sorts of wood and grass, as fiaids crexA,^ hadm wood, 
ractn ckanda,* or red sandal, ptfpal-wed tanti, and cuska grass, 
together with some sorts of grain, fruit and other ingredients, as 
Unck utamuiK, barity. net, lugar-eant, eiartfied bntUr, almonds, 
datts,nsAgigtttoxbdtUtMm. To his next question, “ how many 
species of there were," it was answered, that different species 

were adapted to different ocuuoni: but that, in the oraeals by hot 
iron, and hot oil, the same sort of oblation was used. When he 
desired to know the meaning of the word nuntra, he was respect¬ 
fully told, that in the Language of the Pandut there were three such 
words, nuntra, yantra, and tantra ; that the first meant a passage 
from one of the Vidas, in which the names of certain deities 
occui red; the second, a scheme of figures, which they write with a 
belief that their wishes will be accomplished by it ; and the third. 

A mediul preparation, by the use of which all injuries may be avoid¬ 
ed : for they are said to rub it on their hands, and afterwards to 
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touch red hot iron in'tboat being burned. He tbee asked how much 
bsriey, moistened with curds, was put into the bands of the 
accused person; and the answer was, Hint gntimt. 

His other questions were thus answered : "That the leaves 
of pifpth were spread about in the hands of the accused, not 
heaped one above another; that the man, who performed the 
fire-ordeal, was not much agitated, but seemed in full possession of 
his faculties ; that the person tried by hot oil was at first afraid, but 
persisted, alter he was burned, in denying the theft; nevertheless, as 
he previously had entered into a written agreement, that, if his hand 
should be hurt, he wood pay the vslue of the goods, the magistrate 
for that reason thought himself justified in compelling payment; 
that, when the before-mentioned ingredients of the hSma were 
thrown into the fire, the Pantlits, sitting round the ketrlA, sung the 
SJitas prescribed in the Sdjtra, That the form of the hearth is esta¬ 
blished in the F/da and in the Dktrmt Sdttrn; and this fire-place 
is also called VAti ; that, for the smaller oblations, they raise a little 
ground for the kttrth, and kindle fire on it; for the higher oblations, 
they sink the ground to receive the fire, where they perform the 
Uma ; and this sacred hearth they call rusdb." The governor then 
asked, why the trials by fire, by the hot ball, and the vessel of 
oil, if there be no essential difference between them, are not all 
called fireHsrdeals; and it waa humbly answered, that, according 
to some Ptmdtis, they were all three different; whilst others 
insisted, that the trial by fire was distinct from that by the vessel, 
though the trial by the hot ball and the bead of a lance were the 
Moe; but, that, in the afqwdKnsian of hit respectful servant, they 
weR all ef WWr hf fitt. 
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VtrbttUy trantUtci fnm YAGYAWALCYA. 

' ^HE balance, fire, water, poison, the idol-othese are the 
ordeals used here bellow for the proof of innocence, when the 
accusations are heavy, and when the accuser offers to haiard a mulct, 
(if hr should fail): 

2. Cr one party may be tried, if he please, by ordeal, and the 
other must then risque an amercement. But the trial may take 
place even without any wager, if the crime committed be injurious 
to the prince 

5. The sovereign, having summoned the accused, while his 
clothes are yet moist from bathing, at sunrise, before he has broken 
his fast, shall cause all trials by ordeal to be conducted to the pre¬ 
sence of Brihmmu. 

4. The balance is for women, children, old men, the blind, the 
lame, Brdkmans, and the sick; for the SuJra, Are or water, or 
tevcn barley-corns of poison. 

j. Unless the loss of the accuser amount to a thousand pieces 
of silver, the accused must not be tried by the red hot ball, nor by 
poison, nor by the scales; but if the offence be against the king, 
or if the crime be heinous, be must acquit himself by one of those 
trials in all cases 

til He who has recourse to the balance, must be attended by 
persons experienced in weighing, and go down into one scale, with 
an equal weight placed in the other, and a groove (iHth wate- in 
It) marked on the beam. 

y. ** Thmi, O balance, ert the mention of truth •, thou west an- 
* ciently contrived by deities: declara the tmtb, therefore, O giver of 
" auccett, and deer me from ell auspieion. 

I, ” If I am guilty, 0 vunerable as tny own mother, then sink 
“ me down; but if innocent raise me alofL" Thus shall ha addrem 
thebeUnee. 

9. lfliesfnk,hc is eaavfcied.erirtheicaleabebmtoi; but 

if die string be not bnhen. and he rim aloft, he must be acquitted. 

la On the trial by Afu,tet both haudicf the accuaed be rub- 
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bed with rice in the husk, and well examined : then let seven leaves 
of tht AsvMtfka (the religious fig-tree) be placed on them, and 
bound with snrcn threads. 

11. “ Thou, 0 fire, pervadesl all beings; O cause oF parity, who 
“ givest evidence of virtue and of sin, declare the truth in this my 
hand." 

12. When he has pronounced this, the priest shall place in both 
his hands an iron ball, red hot, and weighing fifty falas*. 

13. Having taken it, he shall step gradually into seven circles, 
each with a diameter of sixteen fingers, and separated from the next 
by the same space. 

14. If, having cast away the hot ball, he shall again have his 
hands rubbed with rice in the husk, and shall show them unburned, 
he will prove his innocence. Should the iron Fall during the trial, 
or should a doubt arise (on the regularity of the proceedings) he must 
be tried again, 

15. " Preserve me. 0 Taruha, by declaring the truth." Thus 
having invoked the god of waters, the accused shall plunge his head 
into the river or pool, and hold both thighs of a man, who shall stand 
in it up to his navel; 

16. A swift runner shall then hasten to fetch an arrow shot at 
the moment of his plunging ; and if, while the runner is gone the 
priest shall see the head of the accused under water, be must be 
discharged as innocent 

17. " Thou, O poison, art the child of Bbarh A, stedfast In 
"justice and in truth : clear me then from this heavy charge, and, if 
" 1 have spoken truly, become nectar to me." 

18. Saying this, he shall swallow the pcuson Sdrkgn, from the 
tree which grows on the mountain Htmdlofa ; and if he digest it 
without any inAamation, the prince shall pronounce him guiltless, 

Ip. Or the priest shall perform rites to the image of some tre¬ 
mendous deity, and, having bathed the idol, shall make the accused 
to drink three handfuls of the water, that ha^ dropped frdm it: 

20. If, in fourteen days after, he suffer no dreadful calamity from 
the act of the deity or of the king, he must indubitably be acquitted, 

* A fatm ti (oar wnAob. snS s ttnU. oifhlr rtOMt, or Midi it tb« cm fir, 
*Bch«ithw|shaTCB|nHaudsqawtw«r, oaowb, 1 
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the second 

ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE. 

Dilivixid 24th Fkuuaky, 17S5. 

BY THE PRESIDENT. 

gentlemen, 

the Deity of the Hindus, by whom ell their juit requesU 
are believed to be granted with lingular indulgence, had propoted 
last year to gratify my warmest wiihei, I could have desired 
nothing more ardently than the success of your institution; because 
1 can desire notliiiig in preference to the general good, which your 
plan seems calculated to promote, by bringing to light many useful 
and interesting tracts, which, being too short (or separate pubiiea- 
liun, might lie many years concealed, or, perhaps, irrecoverably 
perish. My wishes are accomplished, without an invocation to 
CA’MaDHE NU ; and your Society, having already passed its infant 
state, is advancing to maturity with every mark of a healthy and 
robust constitution. When I reflect, indeed, on the variety of 
subjects which have been discussed before you, concerning the his¬ 
tory, laws, manners, arts, and antiquities of ilrni, I am unable to 
decide whether my pleasure or my surprise be the greater ; for I 
will not dissemble, that your progress has far exceeded my expec¬ 
tations : and, though we must seriously deplore the loss of those 
excellent men who have lately departed from this capital, yet, 
there is a prospect still of large contributions to your stock of 
learning, which, I am persuaded, will continually increase. 
My late journey to Btndrts has enabled me to assure ytru. that 
many of your members, who reside at a distance, employ a part of 
their leisure in preparing additions to your archives, and, unless 
I am too sanguine, you wiL soon receive light from them on several 
topics entirely new in the republic of letters. 

It was principally with a design to open sources of such infor- 
malioo, that I long had meditated an expedition up the Gtngts 
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during the suepeiuion of my business ; but although I had the sa¬ 
tisfaction of visiting two ancient seats of Hindu superstition and 
literature, yet, illness having detained me a considerable time in the 
way, it was not in my power to continue in them long enough to 
pursue my inquiries ^ and I left them, as /Gneas is feigned to have 
left the shaoes, when his guide made him recollect tht noift 
«f WTtvocablt timt, with a curiosity raised to the height, and a 
regreal not easy to be described. 

Whoever travels in Asia, especially if he be conversant with 
the literature of the countries through which he passes, must 
naturally remark the superiority of Unroptan talents. The obser¬ 
vation, indeed, is at least as old as Alexander ; and, though we 
cannot agree with the sage preceptor of that ambitious Prince, that 
“ the Anatiet are born to be slaves," yet the AtieitMn poet seems 
perfectly in the right, when he represents Eurept as a iovtreign 
Princess, and Asia as her Handmaid : but, if the mistress be trans- 
cendently majestic, it cannot be denied that the attendant has 
many beauties, and some advantages peculiar to herself. The 
ancients were accustomed to pronounce panegyrics on their own 
countrymen at the expense of all other nations; with a political 
view, perhaps, of stimulating them by praise, and exciting them to 
still greater exertions ; but such arts are here unnecessary ; nor 
would ‘hey, indeed, become a Society, who seek nothing but truth 
unadorned by rhetoric ; and. although we must be conscious of 
OUT superior advancement in all kinds of useful knowledge, yet wa 
ought not therefore to contemn the people of Asia, from whose 
researches into nature, works of art, and inventions of fancy, many 
valuable hints may be derived for our own improvement and ad¬ 
vantage. If that, indeed, were not the principal object of your 
institution, little else could arise from it. but the mere gratification of 
curiosity; and I should not receive so much delight from the hum¬ 
ble share which you have allowed me to take in promoting it. 

To form an exact parallel between the works and actions of the 
Western and Eastern Wm-lds, would require a tract of no inconsi¬ 
derable length ; but we may decide, on the whole, that reason and 
taste are the grand premgatives of Bnreptan minds, while the 
Asialin have soared to loftier heights in the sphere of imagination. 
The civil history «i their vast empires, and of India in particular, 
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mint be Mghly intereiting to our common country : but we hevi a 
■till Bearer interest in knowing all former modes of ruling tktjt 
mutiHMUt frwmca, on tlie prosperity of whicii so much of our 
national welfare, and individual benefit, seems to dc^>rn(i. A 
minute gtografikical knowledge, not only of Btngiti and AiAiw, but, 
for evident reasons, of 'all tht kingdoau teJtnng cn tktm, is closely 
connected with an account of their many revolutions : but the na¬ 
tural productions of these territories, especiHlIy in the vtgUabU and 
miatral systems, are momentous objects of research to an tmptrtal, 
but, which is a character of erjual dignity, a eomuuraal people. 

If ieiany may be described by metaphors drawn from the 
science itself, we may justly pronounce a minute acquaintance with 
fiianU, their clatset, ardtrt, ktnds, and sptcm, to be it.s Jhmtri, 
which can only produce fruit by an application of that knowledge 
to the purposes of life, particularly to dut, by which diseases may 
be avoided ; and to medutut, by which they may be remedied : for 
the improvement of the last mentioned art, than which none surely 
can be more beneficial to mankind.the virtues of muuralt also should 
be accurately known. So highly has medical skill been prized by 
the ancient Indians, that one of the feurUeu Rttnat, or prttxous 
things, which their Gods are believed to have produced by churning 
the ocean with the mountain Maudara, was a karntd physician. 
What their old books contain on this subject, we ought certainty to 
discover, and that without loss of time - lest the venerable, but ab¬ 
struse, language, in which they are composed, should cease to be 
perfectly intelligible, even to the best educated natives, through a 
want of powerful invitation to study it. BeKNIKK, who was himself 
of the faculty, mentions approved medical books in Sanscrit, 
and cites a few aphorisms which appear judicious and ralional; but 
we can expect nothing so important from the works of J/indu 
or Mustlntan physicians, as the knowledge, which experience 
must have given them, of tim^ medicines. I have seen an 
Indian prescription of fifiy-feur, and another of stxly six, ingre¬ 
dients; but such compositions are always to be suspected, 
since the effect of one ingredient may destroy that of another, 
and it were better to find certain accounts of a single leaf or 
berry, than to be acquainted with the most elaborate compound^ 
unless they too have been proved by a multitude ef Mceessful ex 
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periments. The noble deobstnient oil, extracted from the trttnJn 
nut, the whole family of Balsams, the incomparable stomachic 
root from Cmhmbo, the hne astringent ridiculously c.illed /apaa 
earth, but in truth produced by the dteoction of an ladtaa plant, 
have long been used in Asia; and who can forctel what glorious 
discoveries r>f other oils, roots, and salutary juices, maybe made by 
your Society > If it be doubtful whether the Ptruvitm bark be «/- 
w»/s efficacious in this countr)', its place may. perhaps, be supplied 
by some indigenouf vegetable equally antiseptic, and more con* 
genial to the climate. Whether any treatises on Agriadlart have 
been written by experienced natives of these provinces, I am not 
yet informed; but since the court of S/tuf's expect to find useful 
remarks in tin Arabit tract preserved in the Eseurial, on tht adti'^ 
vatim ef land in that kingdom, we should inquire for similar com¬ 
positions, and examine the contents of such as we can procure. 

The sublime science of Chemistry, which I was on the point 
of calling must be added, as a key to the richest treasuries 

of nature ; and it is impossib’c to foresee how greatly it may 
improve our manufaetarts, especially if it can Rx those brilliant 
djts, which want nothing of perfect beauty but a longer conti¬ 
nuance of their splendour-; or how f.rr it may lead to new methods 
of fluxing and (omponn Ung msta/s, which the Jadiaus, ns well .as the 
Chtaest, arc thought tu have practised in Itigher perfcciioti than 
ourselves. 

In those elegant arts, which arc called fiat and libtral, though 
of less general utility than the labours of tlie mechanic, it is really 
wonderful how much a single nation has excelled the whole world : 
1 mean the ancient G'uki, whose sadptnrt, of wliich we have 
exquisite remains, both on gems and in marble, no modern tool 
can equal ; whose anktitetutt we can only iniiute at a act vile 
distancr,butarc unable to make one addition to it, without destroy, 
ing its graceful simplicity; whose pastiy still delights u.s in youilt, 
and amuses us at :i maturer age ; and of wiiosc/itt/irj/// and music 
ws have the concurrent relations of so m.iny grave authors, that it 
would be strarrge incredulity to doubt their excellence. Painting, 
aa an art belonging to the powers of the imagination, or what is com. 
monly called Gtains, appears to be yet in its infancy among the 
people of the east i but tbe Uindn syttciD of must bos, 1 believe. 
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been formed on tnier principles than onr own; end all the skill of 
the native eonpoien Is directed to the creat object of their art, Mr 
valnral ttr0Hg fasswm, to which vuMy, indeed, is 

often Mcritieed ; though some of their tunes are pleasing even to 
an EnrefttW ear. Nearly the tame may be truly asserted of the 
AniitW or Ptrsiau lyatein ; and, by a correct explanation of the 
best books on that subject, much of the old Grtciau theory may 
probably be recovered. 

The>a(/<Ai/ works of the Arabs and Ptrsimss, which dider sur 
prisingiy in tlieir style and form, are here pretty generally known ; 
and. though tastes, concering which there can be no disputing, are 
divided irt regard to their merit, yet we may safely say of them, 
what ASULFaZLpronounces of the i/aAdiAdrar, that, “although 
“they abound with extravagant images and descriptions,they ate in 
“tlie highest degree entertaining and instractive." Poets of the 
greatest genina, PiNDAR, ,£sCHVLUS, DaNTE, PetsaRCs, ShaKS- 
TEAKB, Sf BMSBft, have most abounded in images not far from the 
brink of absurditybut, if their luxuriant fancies, or those of 
Abulola. Firdausi, Nua'MI, arere pruned away at tlie hazard 
of their strength and raajeity, we should lose many pleasures by 
tlie amputation. If we may form a just opinion of the &iwrcri/ 
poetry from tlie spedmenf already exhibited, (tliough we can only 
judge perfectly by consulting the originals,) we cannot but thirst 
for the whole work ofVTASA, with which a member of our Society, 
srlioK presence deters me from taping more of him, will in due time 
gratify the public. The poetry of Mathuri, which is the Pamai- 
IMS land of the HimIms, haa a softer and less elevated strain ; but, 
lince the iniubitenta of the districts near Agra, and principally of 
the Duab, are said to surpass all other Imhaut in eloquence, and 
to have compnaed many agreeable tales and love-songs, which ara 
still extan^ the Bidskd, or vamaadar iditm of Vraja, in which 
they are written, should not be ilegleeted. No specimens of 
genuine aralarj can be expected from nations, among whom the 
form of government precludes even the idea of fagiUiir tftqatotfj 
but the art of writing, in elegant and modulated periods, lias been 
cultivated in Asia from the earliest egei: the ViJas. as well as tha 
AUurass, are written in measured preee ; and the compositioniof 
lEOCRhTBa are not more highly polished than those of the best 
^rw^Mvend Ptrsian authon. 
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or the Hindu end Mu t dmu m arcbitectnre there are yet many 
oeble lemaiu in BnJknn, and aome in the vicinity ol MmJda / nor 
M I unwilling to believe, that even those ruins, of which you will, 
I trust, be presented with correct delineations, may furnish our own 
ardbitects with new ideas of beauty and sublimity. 

Permit me now to add a few words on the teieturt, properly so 
named ; in which it must be admitted, that the Atiatks, if com* 
pared with our western nations, are mere children. One of the 
most sagacious men in this age, who continues, 1 hope, to improve 
and adorn it, SAMUEL JOHNSON, remarked in my bearing, that, 
“if Newton bad flourished in ancient t7iwcr, he would have 
" been worshipped as a divinity ;** how aealously then would 
he be adored in Hindustkan, if his incomparable writings could 
be read and comprehended by the Pnnditt of Cashmir or 
Btnirtti I have seen a mathematical book in Stmstrit 
of the higliest antiquity ; but soon perceived from tlie diagrams, that 
it contained only simple elements : there may, indeed, have been, 
in the favourable atmosphere of A$ia, some diligent observers 
of the celestial bodies ; and such observations as are rerarded should 
indisputably be made public; but let us not expect any new methods, 
or the analysis of new ettrva, from the geometricians of Irm, Tur- 
ktstoH, or ladM. Could the works of Aechiicedbs, the Newton 
of Steily, be restored to their genuine purity by the help of Arabie 
versions^ we might then have reason to triumph on the success of 
our scicDtifical inquiries; or could the successive improvements and 
various rules of A^prdrw be traced through Arabian channels, to 
which Cardan boasted that he had access, the modern history of 
Mathematies would receive considerable illustration. 

The Jurisprudence of the Hindus and Jfuseimans will produce 
more immediate advantage; and, if tome standard lauhtraeti were 
accurately translated from the Sanscrit and Arabie, we might liope 
in time to see to complete a digest of Indian Laws, that all disputes 
Rmong the natives might be decided without uncertainty, which is, 
in truth, a disgrace, though satirically called a glory, to the forensic 
science. 

All these objects of inquiry must appear to you. Gentlemen, 
in so strong a light, that bare intimations of them will be sufficient; 
nor is it necessary to make use of emnlatian as an incentive to an 
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ardent punnit of them : yet 1 cannot forbear expreMiiig a wish, 
that the activity of the FrtHch in the same pursuits may not be su' 
perior to ours; and that the researches of M. SunkBRat, whom tlie 
court of Vtrxaititi employed for seven years in these climates, 
merely to collect such materials as we are seeking, may kindle, in* 
stead, of abating, out own curiosity and zeHt. If you assent, as t 
flatter myself you do, to these opinions, you will also concur in pro* 
moling the object of them ; and a few ideas having piesented Ihem- 
lelvea to my mind, I presume to lay them before you, with an entire 
submission to your judgment. 

No contributions, except those of the literary kind, will be 
requisite for the support of the Society ; but if each of us were 
occasionally to contribute a succinct deitcription of such manus¬ 
cripts as he had perused or inspected, with their dates and the 
names of their owners, and to propose for solution such ^ueslumt as 
bad occurred to him concerning Atiaiu Art, Science, and History, 
natural or civil, we should possess without labour, and almost by 
imperceptible degrees, a fuller catalogue of oriental books, than has 
hitherto been exhibited ; and our correspondents would be apprised 
of those points to which we chiefly direct our investigations. Much 
may, 1 am confident, be expected from the communications of 
Uamtd natives, whether lawyers, physicians, or private scholars, who 
would eagerly, on the first invitation, send ns their Mtkdmdt and 
RudJaks on a variety of subjects : some for the sake of advancing 
general knowledge, but most of them from a desire, neither nn- 
Gommoa nor unreasonable, of attracting notice, and recommending 
themielves to favour. With a view to avail ourselves of this dis¬ 
position, and to bring their latent science under our inspection. It 
might be advisable to print and circulate a short memorial, in Per¬ 
sian and Htndi, setting forth, in a style accommodated to their own 
habits and prejudices, the design of our institution ; nor would it be 
impossible hereafter, to give a medal annually, with inscriptions, 
in Perstan on one side, and on the reverse in Sanserti, as the prize 
of merit, to the writer of the best essay or dissertation. To instruct 
otheri it the preicribcd duty of learned Brdhmans, and if they be 
men of substance, without reward ; hot they would all be flattered 
with an honorary mark of distinction ; and the Mahomtdant have 
not only the pemiasion, but the positive command, of their law- 
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giver, t» uarck for tutrningtvtn in th» mrntnf fartt of fhtgloio. 
It were euperflous to mggot. with how much correctness and faci¬ 
lity their coinposilions might be translated for our use, since their 
languages are now more generally and perfectly understood than 
they have ever been by any nation of Europo. 

I have detained you, 1 fear, too long by this addreti, though 
it haa been my endeavour to reconcile comprehensiveness with 
brevity. The subjects, which I li.ive lightly sketched, would be 
found, if minutely examined, to be inexhaustible ; and, since no 
limits can be set to your researches but the boundaries of Asto 
itself, 1 may not improperly conclude with wishing for your society, 
what the Commentator on the Laws prays for the constitution of 
our country, that IT MAY BE PERfETUAL. 
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XXV. 

THE THIRD 

ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE, 

Deuvkred id FEnuARv, 17S4. 

BY THE PRESIDENT. 

the former discourses, which I had the honor of sddress- 
inj to you, Gcnlletucn, on the inslitufipu and fihjtcft of our Society, 
I coitAned myself purposely to general topics; giving in the first 
a distant prospect of the vast career on which we were enteiing; 
and, in the second, exhibiting a more diffuse, hut sliil superltcial, 
sketch of tlie various discoveries in History, Science, and Art, which 
we iniglit justly expect fiom our inqiiii ii-.s into the Literature of 
Aiin. I now propose to fill up that outline so cmnprehrnsively as 
to r>mit nothing essential, yet so concisely as 10 avoid being tedioai j 
and, if the state of my health shall suffer me to continue long 
enough in this climate, it is my design, with your permission, to 
prepare for our annual meetings a series of short, disscitalions, un. 
connected in their titles and subjects, but all lending to a cotniiion 
point of no small importance in the pursuit of intcicsiing tiuths. 

Ofall the works which have been published in our riwn age, 
or, perhaps, in any other, on the History of tlie Aniirnt Wuild, and 
tht first of this habUttUt globe, that of Mr. JacoQ BMVsnt, 

whom I name with reverence and affcctiuii, has the best claim to 
the praise of deep erudition ingeniously applied, and new theoties 
happily illustrated, by an assemblage of numiieilcss converging rays 
from a most extensive ciiciiinference : it falls, nevcrlheiess, as 
every human work must fall, short of perfection ; and the least 
aatitfactorj' part of it seems to be that which 1 ci.iics to the deriva¬ 
tion of words fro in Asiatic languages. Etymology lias, no doubt, 
some use in historiciil researches ; but it is 11 incdiuin of proof so 
very fallacious, tliat, where it elucidates one fact, it obscitics > 
thomand, and more frequently borders on the ridiculous, than leads 
to any solid conclution. It rarely carries with it any internal 
power of conviction from ■ leserabUuce of foiiuds or similarity of 
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letters; yet often, where it is wholly unassisted by those ad¬ 
vantages, it may be indisputably proved by extrttuk evidence. We 
know d posUritri, that both fit* and kijo, by the nature of two 
several dialects, are derived Uam fiHin; that hhcU comes from 
mitt, ftraiiftr from €x(ra; that/eMv is deducibie, through the 
Italian, from diet ; and roiiigHOl from iHscinia, or the singer in 
gres'ts ; setura,/cureuil, and j^airre/are compounded of two 
Creek words descriptive of the animal \ which etymologies, though 
they cuuld r>ot liave been demonstrated d priori, might serve to 
confirm, if any such confirmation were necessary, the proofs of a 
connection between the members of one great empire ; but, when 
we derive our /»Hger,OT short pendent sword, from the Persian, 
because ignorant travellers thus mis-spell the word kkonjar, which, 
in truth, means a different weapon ; nr sandal^wood from the Greek, 
because we suppose that sandals were sometimes made of it, we 
gain no ground in proving theafRiiity of nations, and only weaken 
arguments which might otherwise be firmly supported. That 
CUS, then, or,as it certainly i.s written in one ancient dialect, Cu T, 
and ill others, probably, Ca S, enters into the composition of many 
proper names, we may very reasonably believe ; and that Algetiras 
taki;5 its name from the Arabic word for an island, cannot be 
doubted ; but, when we are told from Europe, that places and pro¬ 
vinces in India were clearly denominated from those words, we 
cannot but observe, in the first instance, that the town, in which 
we now are assembled, is properly written ,ind pronounced Calicdtd; 
that both Cdtd and Cut unquestionably mean places of strength, or, 
in genera], any inclosuret ; and that Gujardt is at least as remote 
from Jezirak in sound, as it is in situation. 

Another exception (and a third could hardly be discovered by 
any candid criticism) to the Analysis of Ancient Mythology, is, that 
t\'» method at reasoning, and arrangement of topics, adopted in 
that learned work, arc not quite agreeable to the title, but almost 
wholly ^nthetical ; and. though synthesis may be the better mode 
in pure stieiiee, where the principles are undeniable, yet it seems 
less calculated to give complete satisfaction in disquisi¬ 

tions, where every pnstulatura will, perhaps, be refused, and every 
definition controverted. This may seem a slight objection ; but 
the subject isin itself sointeresting, and the full conviction of all 
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rekscxiable men so desirable, that it may not be lost labour to 
diseuss the same or a similar theory in a method purely analytical, 
and, after beginning frith facts of general notoriety, or undisputed 
evidence, to investigate such truths as are at first unknown, or 
very imperfectly discerned. 

The Jive principal nations who have in different ages divided 
among themselves, as a kind of inheritance, the vast continent of 
Aiia, with the many islands depending on it, are the JHji/ins, the 
Chinese, the Tartars, the Arabs and the PersiaHs: wfo they several¬ 
ly vvere, whence and when they came, where they now are settled, 
and advantage n mnte perfect knowledge of them all may 
bring to our European world, will be shown, I trust, in five distinct 
essays ; the last of which will demonstrate the connexion or diver¬ 
sity between them, and solve the great problem, whether they had 
euy common origin, and whether that origin was rAr lawe which we 
generally ascribe to them. 

I begin with Indta ; not because 1 find reason to believe it the 
true centre of population or of knowledge, but because it is the 
country which we now inhabit, and from which we may best survey 
the regions around us; as, in popular language, we speak of the 
rising sun, and of his progress through the Zodiac, although it had 
tong ago been imagined, and is now demonstrated, that he is him¬ 
self the centre of our planetary system. Let me here premise, that, 
in all these inquiries concerning the history of India, I shail confine 
my researches downwards to the Mohammedan conquests at (he 
beginning ofthe rifiYnti century, but extend them upwards, as 
high as possible, to the earliest authentic records of the human 
species. 

India then, on its most enlarged scale, in which the ancients 
appear to have understood it, comprises an area of near foriy de¬ 
grees on each side, including a space almost as large as all Europe; 
being divided on the west from /Vw/ff by the Arackasiaa moun¬ 
tains, limited on the cast by the Chinese part of the farther peninsula, 
confined on the north by the wilds of Tnrtary, and extending to 
the south as far as the isles of Java. This trapezium, therefore, 
comprehends the stupendous hills ofor Tibet, the beautiful 
valley of Caskmir, and all the domains of the old Indoscy/aians. the 
countries of Mlpdl and ButJnf, Cdiii'up or Asdni, together with 
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Siam, Alia, Rafaa.ani the bordering kingdoms, M far as the Ckiita 
of the Htnihtt, or Stn of the Arabian Geographers ; not to mention 
the whole western peninsula, with the celebrated island of Sinkala, 
or Lton-likt nun, at its southern extremity, By /w^m, in short, 

I mean that whole extent of country in which the primitive reii- 
pion and languages of the Hindus prevail at this day with more or 
less of their ancient purity, and in which the Ndgari letters are still 
used with more or less deviation from their original form. 

The Hindus themselves believe their own country, to which 
they give the vain epithets of Sftdkyama, or Ctulral, and Pu 7 iya~ 
bhumi, or the land of Virtues, to have been the portion of Bhakat, 
one of KiHr brothers, whose father had the dominion of the whole 
earth ; and they represent the mountains of Himdlaya as lying to 
the north ; and to the west, those of V indhyu, called also Vindian 
by the Greeks ; beyond which the Sindhu runs in icveral branches 
to the sea, and meets it nearly opposite to the point of Dwdraed, 
the celebrated seat of their Shepherd God, In thethey 
place the great river 5<TrnrF,i^,i; by which they probably mean 
that of Ava, called also Airdvati in part of its course, and giving 
perhaps its ancient name to the gulf of Sahara. This domain of 
Bharat they consider as the middle of the Jambudw^, which the 
Ttbetians also call the land of Zambu ; and the appellation is ex- 
tremely remarkable ; for Jambu is the Sauserit name of a delicate 
fruit, called Jdman by the Musehuaus, and by us rost-apfU : but 
the largest and richest sort is numeA Asutita, ex Imimntal; weiA 
the mythologistt of Tibet apply the same woid to a celestial tree 
bearing anUsresial fruit, and adjoining to four vast rocks, from 
which as many sacred rivers derive their several streams. 

The inhabitants of this extensive tract are described by Mr. 
Lord with great exactness, and with a picturesque elegance pecu- 
liar to our ancient language : A people, (says he,) presented them- 
" selves to mine eyes, clothed in linen garments somewhat low de- 
" scending, of a gesture and garb, as 1 may say, maidenly and srell 
" nigh efleminate, of a countenance shy and somewhat estranged, 
" yet smiling out a glozed and bashful familiarity.” Mr. Orme, 
” the Historian of India, who unites an exquisite taste for every 6ne 
art with an accurate knowledge of Asiatic manners, observes, in 
his elegant preliminary Dissertation, that this “ country has been 
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■ inhabited from the earliest antiquity by a people who have no 
“ i^mblauce, either in their figure or manners, vith any of the 

■ nations contiguous to themand that," although ronquerors have 
" estaWisbed themselves at different times io different parts of /edw, 
" yet the original inhabitants have lost very little of their original 
" character.’* The ancients, in fact, give a description of them, 
which (HK early travellers confirmed, and our own personal know¬ 
ledge of them nearly verifies ; as you will perceive from a passage 
in the Geographical Poem of Dioxmus, which the Analyst of 
Ancient Mythology has translated with great spirit: 

“ To tb' east a lovely country wide extends, 

“ India, whose borders the wide ocean bounds; 

“ On this the sun, new rising from the main, 

" Smiles pleas'd, and sheds his early orient beam. 

” Th’ inhabitants an swart, and in their locks 
“ Betray the tints of the dark hyacinth. 

** Various their functions; some the rock explore, 

“ And from the mine extract the latent gold , 

Some labour at the woof with cunning skill, 

"And manufacture linen i others shape 
“ And polish iv'ry with the nicest care : 

** Many retire to rivers slioal, and plunge 
" To seek the beryl flaming in its bed. 

" Or glitt’ring diamond. Oft the jasper's found 
“ Green, but diaphanous; the topaz too 
" Of ray sercue and pleasing ; last of all 
“ The lovely amethyst, in which combine 
" All the mild shades of purple. The rich soil, 

“ Wash’d by a thousand rivers, from all sides 
"Pours on the natives wealth without control.” 

Their sources of wealth are atill abundant, even after so many 
tevolutious aud conquests: in their manufactures of cotton they 
still surpass all the world ; and their features have, most probably, 
remained unaltered since the time of Diontsius •, nor can we rea¬ 
sonably doubt, how degenerate and abased soever the Hntdut may 
now nppear, that in some early age they were splendid in arts and 
arms, happy in government, wise in legislation, and eminent in 
various kaowledge: but, since their civil history beyond the middle 
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of the nmttuntk century from the preaeot time, is invt^ved in e 
cloud of fables, we seem to possess only /wr general media of 
satisfying ourcOriosity concerning it; namdy, first, their 
and LttUn ; secondly, their Pkilotophy and Rdipgm ; thirdly, the 
actual remains of their old Seu^tMremnd AttkiUctun; and fourthly, 
the written ineiDonals of their Seuuett and Arts. 

1 . It is much to be lamented that neither the Grukt, who 
attended Alexander into lnUta, nor those who were long connec¬ 
ted with it under the Baetritn Princes, have left us any means of 
knowing with accuracy, what vernacular languages they found on 
their arrival in this Empire. The MohammedaHt, we know, heard 
the people of proper HindHstkan or Jntiitt, on a limited scale, speak¬ 
ing a Bhdikd, or living tongue, of a very singular construction, the 
purest dialect of which was current in the districts round Agfd,xaA 
chiefly on the poetied ground of Matimrd ; and this is commonly 
called the idiom of Vn^a, Five words in six, perhaps, of this lan¬ 
guage were derived from the Satisctrt, in which books of religion 
and science were composed, and which appears to have been formed 
by an exquisite grammatical arrangemuat, as the name itself im¬ 
plies, from some unpolished idiom; but the basis of the Hindus/dtii, 
particularly the inflexions and regimen of verbs, differed as widely 
from both those tongues, as Araik differs from Persia», or Germam 
from Grttk, Mow the general effect of conquest is to leave the 
current language of the conquered people unchanged, or very little 
altered, in its ground-work, but to blend with it a considerable 
number of exotic names both for things and for actions; as it has 
happened in every country, that I can recollect, where the conquer¬ 
ors have not preserved their own tongue unmtxed with that of the 
natives, like the Turit in Grttct, and the Saxms in Britain ; and 
this analogy might induce us to believe, that the pure Hindi, 
whether of Tartarian or ChaUean origin, was primeval in Upper 
India, into which the Santerit was introduced by conquerors from 
Other kingdoms in some very remote age; for we cannot dobbt 
that the language of the VAlatmai used in the great extent of 
country, which has before been delineated, as long as the religion 
of Braktad has prevailed in it 

The SaMStrrt language, whatever be its antiquity, is of a 
wonderful structure; more perfect than the Gnti, more copious 
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tbiD the LatU and more exquisitely refined than either; yet bear- 
ins to both of them a stronger affinity, both in the roots of verbs, 
and in the forms of grammar, than could possibly hr-ve been pro¬ 
duced by accident; so strong, indeed, that no philologer could 
examine them all three, without believing them to have sprung 
from some common source, which, perhaps, no longer exists. There 
is a similar reason, though not quite so forcible, (or supposing that 
both the Gothic and the Ctltk, though blended with a very different 
idiom, had the same origin with the Sontent ; and the old Ptrmn 
might be added to the same family, if this were the place for dixus- 
sing any question concerning the antiquities of Ponu, 

The characters, in which the languages of InJia were original¬ 
ly written, are called Ndgari, from Nagara, a city, with the word 
Diva sometimes prefixed, because they are believed to have been 
taught by the Drvinity himself, who prexribed the artificial order 
of them in a voice from heaven. These letters, with no greater 
variation in their form by the change of straight lines to curves, 
or converxiy, than the Cufic alphabet has received in its way to 
India, are still adopted in mote than twenty kingdoms and states, 
from the borders of Cashgar and Kheten, to Rdmas Bridge, and 
from the Sindku to the river of Siam ; nor can I help believing, 
although the polished and elegant Divandgari may not be so an¬ 
cient as the monumental characters in the caverns of Jarasaadha, 
that the square Chtddaic letters, in which most Hebrew books are 
copied, were originally the same, or derived from the same pro¬ 
totype, both with the India* and Arabian characters. That the 
Phnician, from which the Greek and Roma* alphabets were for¬ 
med by various changes and inversions, had a similar origin, there 
can be little doubt; and the inxriptions at Cattdrah, of which )rou 
now possess a most accurate copy,Kein to be compounded of Ndgari 
and Etktopic letters, which bear a cIom relation to each other, both 
in the mode of writing from the left hand, and in the singular 
manner of connecting the vowels with the conxnants. Thex re¬ 
marks may favour an opinion entertained by many, that all the 
symbols of sound, which at first, probably, were only rude outlines 
of the different organs of speech, had a common origin. The sym¬ 
bols of ideas, now used in China and J^n, nnd formerly, perhaps, 
in Bgppt and Mtseice, are quite of a distinct nature , but it is very 
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reraarluble, that the ocder of tftmdt in tibe Ch uu tt {ranmen eorrei- 
potidt neariy with that obaerved in Ji'hrf, and hardly diflera from 
that which the HaUtu eoniider aa the invention of their GodiL 

IL' Oftbe/hdiiM Religion and Philoaoidiy I shall here say 
bnt little; became a full acGonnt of each would reqnire a separate 
volume, tt willbesnflicientin this disaertation to aswine; what 
Blight be proved beyond controversy, that we now live among the 
adorers of duse very Deities who vreie worshipped under different 
names in old Gmu Miltafy ; smd among the professors of those 
phtiosopbical tenets; which the /ntsr and Attic arriters illustrated 
with all the beauties of their melodious langu^. On one baud 
we see the trident of HErrUKE, the eagle of J.upitke, the satyrs of 
Bacchus, the bow of CurtD, and the chariot of the Smn; on 
another are hear the cymbals of Rhea, the songs of the Jf tuvr, and 
the pastoral tales of Apollo NomuS; In more retired scenes, in 
grov es , and in seminaries of learning, we may perceive the Bnikmcnt 
and the Scrmcmct, mentioned by Cliuehs, disputing in the forms 
of bgk, or dtscouTsti^ on die vanity of human enjoyments, on the 
immortality of the soul, her enunation from the eternal mind, her 
debasement, wanderings, and final union with her souroe. The 
tis philosophical schools, whose principles are explained in tlie 
Dtrtm» Sdstra, comprise all the metaphysics of the old AeadtK^, 
the Stca, the Lycatm ; nor is it possible to read the VMku, or 
the many fine compositions in illmtration of It, without believ> 
ing, that PttiuCOEAS and Plato derived their sublime theories 
from the same fountain with the sagas of India. The Scytkian and 
Hyfartnnam do^rines and mytholc^ may also be traced in every 
part of these easten regions; nor can we doubt, that WOD or 
Oden, whoae religion, as the northern historians admit, sras intro¬ 
duced into Scandmamn by a foreign race, was the same with 
BuodHa, whoae rites were probably imported into India nearly at 
the same drae, though reerived much later by (he Ckiattt, who 
■often hia name into FO'. 

Tbit mqr be a proper place to aacertain an important point in 
dm Chroanlogy of the Hiadmt ; for the priests of Bddoha left is 
TsifI and China the preciae epoch of Us eppeeranee, real or ima- 
ginad,'hl dlia Empire; and their informadon, which had been pre- 
■erved In writing, waa compared by the druriax Mitstonaries and 
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icholars with oar own en. Cootlet, Dk Guigw*, Giouci. 
■nd BaILLV, diBer t littie in their ■cconnti of this epoch, but that 
of Couplet seenu the most correct: on Ukini^ howeter, the 
medium of the foor sereral dates, sre may Ex the time of Budohs, 
or the ninth peat IhCaroation of VlSHMU, in the year one fhmtttrttf 
Uii/ourUtn before the birth of Chust, or tev Mmmk/ vtvn 
hnndnti and ninety-Him years ago. Now the Cishmiriant, who 
boast ofbit descent in their kingdom, ameit that he appeared on 
earth about fHw centuries after Crishha the InduM APOLLO, who 
took so decided a part tn the war of the MaiUUdnU; and, if an 
etymologist were to suppose, that the /ftlfmiMr had embellished 
their poetical history of PaRDION's expulsion and the restoratioo 
of y£GEUS with the Atiatic tale of the Fa ndos and Yuohishtir, 
neither of srhich words they could have arttcalatcd, I should not 
hastily deride his conjecture. Certain it is, that Pdndumandtt is 
called by the Gmit the country of Pahdior, We have, therefore, 
determined another interesting epoch,by fixing the age of Ckishra 
near the fhrtt thetuamUk year from the rxesent lime •, and, as the 
three first Avatin, or desecents of Vishmu, relate no less clearly 
to na Univeraal Deluge, in which dght persons only were saved, 
than the fmtrtkmA fifth doto tbe/iMuAssraf tf ini/w/y and the 
knioilUaion of the pnmd, we may for the present assume, that the 
MUond, or tilvtr, age of the Hindms was subsequent to the disper¬ 
sion from BaAr/ ; so that we have only a dark interval of about a 
Aansand years, which were cmpliqrcd in the settlement of nations, 
the foundation of statei or empire!^ and the cultivation of civil 
society. The great incarnate Gods of this intermediate age sre 
both named Ra'MA, but with different epithets; one of whom bears 
a wonderful reaemblaace to the /nAm Bacchus, and his wars are 
the.inbject of several heroic poama He is represented as a de- 
aoendant from SirilTA, or the SON; as the husband of Si'ta’, and 
the son of a princess named CaO'SILVA'. It is very remarkable, 
that the Ptmviant, whose /am boasted of the mitK descent styled 
their greatest festival Rama nt m; whenca we may suppose that 
5>outh Amtriea was peopled by the same raet who imported into 
the farthest parts of Asia the rilas and fabulous hiMOty of Ra'ha. 
These rites and this history are extremely curiout and although 
I cannot believe, with Newtor, that andent mythology was notkiug 
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but historical truth In a poetical dress ; nor, with BaCON, that it 
consisted solely of moral and meUphyslcal allegories; nor, with 
Bryant, that all the heathen Divinities are only dlfierent attribu¬ 
tes and representations of the Sun, or of deceased progenitors; but 
conceive that the whole system of religious fables rose, like the 
ATtHf, from several distinct sources ; yet I cannot but agree that one 
great spring and fountain of all idolatry, iu the four quarters of the 
globe, was the veneration paid by men to tbe vast body of fire 
which '' looks from bis sole dominion like tbe God of this world 
and another, the immoderate respect shown to the memory of 
powerful or virtuous ancestors, especially the founders of kingdoms, 
legislators, and warriors, of whom the 5 are or the JtfsrM were wildly 
supposed to be the parents. 

111 . The remains vif ArckUeehtn and Sailptun in /rufui, which 
1 mention here as mere monuments of antiquity, not as specimens 
of ancient art, seem to prove an early connection between this 
country and Afriai. The pyramids of Egypt^ the colossal statues 
described by PauSAMIAs and others, the Sphinx, and the Hersies 
Cants, fwhich last bears a great resemblance to the VantAUvaUr, 
or the incarnation of VlSHMU in tbe form of a Bear,) indicate the 
style and mythology of the same indefatigaUe workmen who formed 
the vast excavations of Candntk, the varioai temples and images of 
Buddha, and the idrrfs which are continually dug up at Gay 4 , or 
in its vicinity. The letters on many of those monuments aj^iear, 
as I have before intimated, partly of Indian, and partly of Abyssmi- 
an or EfAupK, origin ; and all fhete indubitable facts may indnee 
no ill-grounded opim'on, that EtAufia and HindMStm were peopled 
or colonized 1^ the same extnmrdinary race; in confirmation of 
which, it may be added,that tbe mountaineers of Av»f and BaA&n 
can hardly be distinguished in some of their features, particularly 
their lips and noses, from the modern Abyssinutsu, whom the Arabs 
call the children of Cu SH: and the atKient Hindus, according to 
Strabo, differed in nothing from UtaAfirieont, but in the straight¬ 
ness and smoothness of their hair, while that of the others was crisp 
or woolly; a difference proceeding chiefly, if not entirely, from the 
respective humidity or dryness of thkir atmospheres. Hence the 
people who rtttittd thi first ligki afths rising smm, according to 
the limited knowledge of the ancients, are said by Apvleius to be 
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the Arii and Etkiepiatts, by which he clearly meant certain nations 
tXIndia; where we frequeiKiy see figures of Buddba with cnriti 
hair, apparently Resigned for a represcnUtion of it in its natural 
state. 

IV. It is unfortunate that the Si/po Sditn, or Co/lrttm «/ 
TreatiMS m Arts »n6 Manufactnrts, wirich must have containetita 
treasure of useful inforinatjon on dyings paintis^, and mttaliwgy, 
has been so long neglected, that few, if any traces of it are to be 
found \ but the labours of the Indian loom and needle have been 
universally celebrated ; and fine linen is not improbably supposed 
to have been called Sindon, from the name of the river near which 
it was wrought in the highest perfection. The people of OlMs 
were also famed for this manufacture ; and the Egyptians yet more, 
as we learn from several passages in scripture, and particularly from 
a beautiful chapter in EzKKtEL, containing the most authentic 
Oelineation of ancient commerce, of which Tyre had been the prin¬ 
cipal mart. Silk was fabricated immemoriatly by the Indians, 
though commonly ascribed to the people of Seriea or Taneut, 
among whom probably the word Sir, which the Greets applied to 
the stlk-viorttt, signified goW ; a sense which it now bears in Tthtt, 
That the Hsndns were in early ages a tmmtrml people, we have 
many reasons to believe; and in the first of their sacred law-trart.s, 
which they suppose to have been revealed by MENU many 
of years ago, we find a curious passage on the legal inUrest of 
money, and the limited rate of it in different eases, with an eacep- 
tion in regard to adsuntHtes at sea ; an exception which the sense 
of mankind approves, and which commerce absolutely requires; 
though it was not before the reign of CHARLES I. that our own 
jurisprudence fully admitted it in respect of maritime contracts. 

We arc old by the Greaon writers, that the Indians were 
the wisest of nations; and in moral wisdom they were certainly emi¬ 
nent. Their Nlti Sdsira, or System of Ethus, is yet preserved; and 
the Fables of ViSHMUSERMAK, whom we ridiculously call Pdpay, 
are the most beautiful, if not the most aneieni. collection of apolo¬ 
gues in the world. They were first translated from the Sancrit. in 
the sixth century, by the order of Bt/zEnaiUWlHR. or Bntht as the 
Snn, the chief physician and afterwards Veslr of the great Amw - 
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K, and are extant under variou nnoMa in more than twen. 
tf lanpufes; but their vriptwi title n Hitifidim, or idMuSotiy^ 
luimam: and, as the very existence of ESOP, vboo the Ard$ 
believe to have been an Abftsiaian, appears ntber doubtfiil, 1 
am not diaindioed to suppose that tbe Erat moral fMu which 
appeared in were of Mim or Etd^a origia 

Tbe Hindus areiaid to have boasted of thm inventions^ all of 
which, indeed, are admirable ■, the method of instructing by A/oio- 
put; the dtamal joriir,adopted now by all civilized nations; and the 
gameof CUrrr.oD which they have some enrions treatises: butiif their 
numerous works on Grammar, Logic, Rhetoric, Music, all which 
are extant and accessible, were explained in some language generaL 
ly known, it would be found, that they had yet higher pretensions to 
the praise of a fertile attd inventive genius. Their lighter poems 
are lively and elegant; their epic, roagoificent and sublime in the 
highest degree. Their Pur4nas comprise a series of mytholr^ical 
liiilories, in blank verse, from tbe Crtatum to the supposed incama- 
lion of Buddha ; and their Vdas, as far as we can judge from 
that compendium of them, which is called Upaaitkat, abound with 
noble speculations in metaphysics, and fine discourses on the be¬ 
ing and attributes of Goa Their most ancient medical book, enti¬ 
tled Chenta, is believed to be the work of Sita ; for each of the 
Divinities in their Triad has at least one taertd composition ascrib¬ 
ed to him. But as to mere human works on HittorjutA Gtegra- 
though they are said to be extant in Catkmir, it has not been 
yet in my power to procure them. What th«r attrtmomieal and 
•M/AmM/mr/writingseonUin.will not, 1 trust, remain long a secret: 
they are easily procured, ai>d their importance cannot be doubted. 
The philosopher whose works are said to include a System of the 
Universe, founded on the principle of Attfaetua and the uatral 
Position of the Sun, beamed YaviM Acha'kva, because he had 
travelled, we are tdd, into /mm. If thb be true, he might have 
been one of thoae who conversed with Pythscokas. This at least 
b undenbble.that a book on astronomy in Satumt bears the Utle of 
VeswM J4tita, which may signify the loait Sott. Nor is it im> 
prubnblc, that the names of the Planets and Zodtaad Stars, wbkh 
borrowed from tbe Gntir, but wluch we find in the oldest 
hiiaa rocordi, were originally diviied by the hubc ingentoui 
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•ltd eatopriniv whom both Cntu ud itMm wm 

peopled; the raee^ who, u DlOMTSlOS dsKriba theiB, 

- ' fint unjred the de^ 

' And wasted meidiandise to coasts ookiKwii, 

' Those who digested first the starry choir, 

*Thcit OMtioiu marled, sad called them by their names.' 

Of thesecwioty o b as r eations on the Pindar, wUeh U wodd 
require TClvmei to expend and illustrate, ddsUtberesaU; thatthdy 
bad animmeniofial afiniqr viththe old Ptnimu, fifjU^wei,and 
Bgyptinu ; the fh i as rieer , Gmkt, and Twauu; the or 

GMif, and Ctbs; the Ckmttt, J^ntu, and Pmiwni; whence, 
as no KtioA appeata for bdieving that they were a colony from any 
one of those natiims, or any of those nations from them, we nuy 
fairly conclude that they all proceeded from eome tntral country, 
to investigate which wilt be the ^qect of my future discourses; and 
I have a sanguine hope that your coUectioni,dnring the present yesr, 
will bring to light many useful discoveriee; elthougb the departure 
for Banfi of a very ingenioos member trim first opened the inesti- 
msUe mine of Samterit Uterature, srill often deprive us of accurate 
and solid information concerning the languages and aniiquhiei 
of/udai. 
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XXVI. 

CORRECTIONS OF THE 

LUNAR METHOD OF FINDING THE 
LONGITUDE. 

Bt Mk. REUBEN BURROW. 

^he intent of the following remarks is to point out an error 
in the usual practice of making the Lunar Observations, and 
another in the Method of Computation. 

It is «rell known that a little before and after the conjunction, 
the whole hemisphere of the moon is visible, and the enlightened 
crescent seems to extend some distance beyond the dusky part. 
Now, having determined the longitude of a place from tlic eclipses 
of Jupiter’s satetlites, 1 took several sets of distances of the 
moon’s limb from a star near the time of the conjunction, both from 
the bright and the dusky parts of the circumference, and having 
calculated the results, I found that those taken from the dusky part 
were much nearer the truth than the others. The nature of the 
error evidently shewed, that the star had really been at some dis- 
tance from the limb when it appeared to be in contact with it; 
and, as the error was a considerable part of a degree, I saw it would 
be of consequence to discover the cause of it; which, however, was 
obvious enough from Newton'S principles, and may be explained 
as follows. 



Let AD be the diatncler of the moon, and A the centre of a 
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Star in contact with the moon's limb; now, u the enlightened pact 
of the moon evidently appears to extend beyond the dusky part, 
let the concentric circle BC represent the moon's timb thus appar¬ 
ently raagniSed, and suppose the sUr to be equally magnified ; 
then with the centre A, and the disUnce DC describe a circle, which 
consequently will touch the moon’s apparent circumference inward¬ 
ly ; now, as this last is a consequence of supposing the centre of the 
star to touch the drcumfeience of the moon, exclusive of the decep¬ 
tion, it follows, that tkt prvptr wtkad «/ raAiv t** m t» 

makt the star t^ptar to teuek tie nuon iawardfy. 

But all the writers on this subject have particularly directed 
that the star be made to touch eutwirdly: let B, therefore, be the 
point of contact, and a the centre : the error then is Aa, or the sum 
of the apparent increase of the moon's radius and the apparent ra¬ 
dius of the star: this quantity, it is evident, will make a consider¬ 
able error in the result; and errors arising from this source are the 
more to be attended to, as they are not of a kind to be lessened by 
Increasing the number of observations. The same reasoning is 
applicable to the sun and moon with very little alteration. 

The distance of the moon from the sun or a star, at each three 
boars, is given in the Nautical Ephemeris, and the method of inler- 
ring the time for any intermediate distance, is by simple proportion; 
this would be just if the moon's motion was uniform ; but as that 
is not tile case, the velocity should be taken into the account, as 
well as the space, in determining the time, taken by the moon to 
move any given distance; and the proper measure of the velocity 
is such a quantity, as has the same ratio to the space described, as 
three hours have to the time that has been actually taken to move 
tha given distance: to find this quantity correctly, would require 
interpolation, but it will be sufficient in practice to find the time 
first by the common method, and then to correct the interval lor 
three hours to that time, by taking a proportional part of the second 
difiTetence of the moon's distance at the b^inning of each three 
hours ; supposing the first differences to answer to the middle of 
each interval. 

The last correctioa, though not so considerable as the firsl, will 
often bring the result nearer to the truth by three, four, five, or six 
miles, and sonetimei more, which in geographical determinations 
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i) of Gomoqueiiee; And, bjr poying Attentioii to thou ud wae 
other cauMsof error, which shall be pointed oat hereafter, the rewlti 
to genead will be Doeh nearer to the truth than ia anufly iin^oed. 
It la commoa to throw blame on the impeficctioaa the Lunar 
Tabka, bat it would be much more properly applied to bad instni- 
mCBto and bad obaervera. 
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M Lut FrttUv Itic fnf nmt nccuhtt. tiMl did WM bafii to dMr HU oioo. tbs 

■■0. Sand*; H Oifu to dm obm 7 

(if Tfav Fof It fooo df lo-d«r oiravv : it *>■ but iltlibC 
fgf Modi lirbtBinr la the tOtV. and dldeitt tbonder. 

(d; Modi Uffaulutlo the NW A puff (torn the V W. bat dUhoot nb or thMdir. 

/ft IVce eiof 0 aety tiaell ipeiiikUnc of lals ]n>t oev. 

(ft In the menhii aa hud 0 thick ohlck (onaad tiM doado, aad mtoear tothc N. 
oad 01 a aioiaei ana formed thaia: frm plttecjc el 4*^ iiig eittaca, aae 

marie hoif ei> hour: end et D med o m, ehout leatfla oiC tti^kad he^ hoB. 
if} ^ad cc thick that en ohjeci et e too yardt it Invlilble^ 

A A. Fctdy- A tion) Bill oam* oa la the c a c ei a f. 4 P. Didist Ihaad*. f.a P, 
We have had a funoat tiona^of ball, wkh Ihaaler aad iifhttaitt. aad 8W fee 882 d* 5.)a P. 
Lioad thuador itdl cootinoet in the ENE. wbece the moM aotr it. 

lit d 4S A Erety ihmc haUen la fOf, mbkh wfU pfodace attom at oilbl. AtS P- Uadt 
litbiinRp, ^ the expected Mom ecaliiii no. 

ft) 7.40 A The thunder rellad alt aifht; cxeaaaiae lichtaiaf. 

(f) 7.1 j A, A HMin batao to lalhar ahaat s P. aod «c bad taaOh hfhlMao aboat la. 
Baraacn laaad t iihcfea, aad the Bind lanr elolent. Tbethuadar dace, and laWcy, lhad 
H Janad the ariwle haw Ilka an aatlhqaakt. a je P, It haa ban larfflaOByal iwa d 

day. 
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(m) Orvflt Appcwnc* af ippriwdiMif nl4 andtlOfOtt. 

fa) R A '^bc iBOT^iiV w very doudyj lad Iht wind Jtronf; U pniafcde ttorm . aim I 
ibU aapeet one belbrt midDlfbt. At lue'iet ft Ihreilceed* Jtnd ftl 7 r the ftctilaief b^gea 
to be vind le the WK W It miwd for about ten pi(iiir(& Tht thunder va* very near 

(») a. A, 71w vied btfnn «boul tr P end r^ed liU poit 1 o'cftkclt elth dneormnoo ^ 
liMt. t. P Eiaeiarvdy gtooey. 0< P, At jwe bod » thuoder fdii nWeh wei looo ever* 
vrilA 0 iptfiiUiifoiily. 

S>45 A ne domHbvfKhtnmaicttiitRUMmibttadare very tbuA. Lij P- The 
deeoe cootmiied very tbkk till p«M m, ond were net diigcLled till peat 1. 

(»} 6.45 A. Becemwiy thicb (eg. i.ieP. T^imc eioin ahivr wtmA. vbieh duMtlan 
tbi ern^ freiiie. 

/r A45 A» Pomty, LMtnigbl tbe doedi wvretflick innt It P> 

Ot A. FofXy. U boa been eitmndy fbemy <vrr upee 7 o’clKkr end abort r»oori ve 

//J y.ij'T'weheileiBrtiifaeverrtnneboutttiviK.uidihcrehie be» men ei e 
dirtooer Inn Mie fad el etr. 
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(•} We hud > tpnaklinc iwb Idday el kell ea hoorHdenlioa 
/t} EaceiaTCly thick bM, 

fij Lui Bifht the deed! acfc hi ha»tt (ket the^ eennwl to thnoten ■ tborm. 
tit There wen Rd"! ctaidilian R lUJ n todey, but ell are fcne. 

(tf Veileitlaj rvmini thcic wa> a niaM over Ce fca rt e, tod much lithlanf aad coaw 
UMiadari and thjc ntonunc we had a fof. 

(fj ThcRwiU be asloim to-day. 5 Jo P. Diitant tbnader. The hook la not yet totaled. 
(/V The wiod tentpeatinea the f leateei patt of the etfht, but we had aol aar ram. tc 
In now tony, and thnaleiia 

(1) YeMerdnytheicwurmyrcoeoatantiaetavialcnlflonn, bat tt went otTinniiui. To¬ 
day lheR»» but little Fcprclalion, and it now laial imartly. aad tbcia bar been a ficat dmi 
el thundet; and all iMe witboui any chaiite of wind. 

(tj We had a mall ahowet at 1, aad aoMber jurt now. arlad wai KE a aB the aftci- 


( 1 ) The wind dwnfed Hiddenly gut alter laal nknerraliOB to ll« 8 acain, and we hod a 
very nnidi niahl. a 30 P It baa Imn gtoomy ail ^y. 

ttt A ipnnkliiif tam tn lery diataat drooa. TV wlad U the tUMwaa of each a ktnd, 
that tt preyrntirt the poeaihtlttv 01 alaepitic. 

Tbe aaarniBf lain, and a Hkc aptinUiai doee, eottld IM be meaaared. 


Afrit tySj. 
ttimUawmu. 
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at. m AaaiL 


ItJ!* 



ikai«h>di 


(m } It liBft been a blowW aA 4 d nJfbl i triAd aorthArly, And it 
htAtry AwixriMt tweT, aaldilattAf oiAHill adMiaaca i.is f- Wa 
bna lAtit. 

(mt Abant $ jotada* it bafaB ta nln in dni)B : baibn aha H ana aanati A 
aBBtiBuri an nl^l, and aiEu nuH. a.ijP It haa iBiaad inoaaiaBtlr all dif. U 
batd, and new the dnadi bcfiB to haak a IHtla. Aae P. It Hill apniAlta. 

f*J It baiBii to IhBBdtf at a fnai i*"***™ aboat I, and by la it aiat aatt aa 
pat aaaiid to tbc taan bafota A^ 

Tba mofliina waafagfr. 

ft) A laiali abaivcr tf lain, aad lha alad cfeaipd AaiBlbtR. taMNE. 

(r) At ti P. a aMM lanart ia iba N W. caaaa aa, aad n a dMH tiaa aa 
tmbaui ttauartn. liigfiiiUtiiaday. a. P. Ptadata a> Iba apriabiag 
(i> Vnyhaiy and bail air. 

(ff LifMmag Lul Biglit; aM vaty faal airtaday. 

(vf A iBfular noftbavtar laH nigbl at A P. f.P, 9 ynab 1 ia|r ra« 1 
pradaac a( iba Mona, arhiab k abaiad: diMaal ihiaidar. pas P. A any 
aaat. abkb bagaa aboat I. itk It Hill thaadn 

(w> Tlai ima. aith ptoitiiaa of a aaaB abaaar abaal to ja P. 

/m) Tba M|bi any bat and Iba air laaAad wab dasp . Iba 


1.15 a. A 
Dia Iprlab- 

ile. II baa 

aUU (Biaa 
; aad (ha 

M a Mih 

tagaa. A P Iba 
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Mttcb lishtniAf hit Biffht* ud a mum in N and NW (nn arhetiee «« bad a blMt 
oT vimd at to. P. 445 F. SpnnUaf Tain befun. 9 P. Voy haaty thyoder» a tmMxt 
•bower }yit over^ 

i^f A bnvy Hiaader moM m KW. and muck lifhtasaf, with dutaal tbundtr. 7*47 P< 
^'hc wind Jut cBuifed, and the mau itaohid ihe iMttb 7.5^ P. Small raw befuii< Sas P. 
Naaw ram over, viall ram coniimiBs. 

/rf A very opiMemive beat tivday The ak dom oot rafry «R penpiratkoet vtd maket 
Ihe whale body clammy and cwmlbvtlM. 

(d) hieat peadorad ihuiKler all the afierooen liD omr la^ with aqiuUt (d mind 
hpm qnarter m (urn, but without raia 

Tna wMd ahihed abou^ a quarter ol aa boat ago. 
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f/J The eloodc wort 9 ftfaeot le^ tal oil foao. 

iff A imill thafidcr fkMtr it 7. P yiddod the water, h fro« CNB. to.10 A, 
A tkmder thnwer )ati om of abottt ico ■dietet dumM. it.5 A. A vtry kiMj lhi»r 
■Mat jmt ever: U kefut iaaeduiok liter liii obieTTfttkm- 

^ A I We bid tgvotjtM ftlor« in ibe dlbt with a lonaklidK ^ tvi ^ 

/»; We hid ammofthv^do«di irom VNW. Imi niftai wilboet rda. t-toF. 
The boat vct7 eppreiiive. 

f k f We tftOft altoool oifkt. t cauld not cMi mv 0701 Nil 8' . 

I // Ii raiiA ^ then hai boos dirtant Qraadv <45$ P. Thunder den and toad; 
heavy raio, 

(m) Dilowt IT and tt the ilomtcnBe on ac^ hieviff than heCoie a P< The dr 
doer not cam oE pnrepmtion. nd thciefore harcs Ao kokf ctamatr. t-se F. At 7 wo 
had a mol ranootflanafraai H tt a tomtf of xtM,hnl of Aoil duration i aid ill haa bona 
QOlat ihfl hour. 

(mf After but DbinTvaiieo> it bcfia to lab nmS nla which eomioand mme tlao» 
feJ We hod in l«wo a vtty vietent Mh ««tir, ondft Moched the fonlcTin, wta H 
nmdniJid thm lom, i.ii P. Tte dav hai bon hoi, a^ihi ihy uMUod wHh chin eleodi; 
dnet t they have odlei^A and we bad mueb hfhtn^ In tba WF W. and wow the •«■ 


ry r Much IMiiu^mlbeNNF. aaddNliAt 
ff I h ftpnniuad im Mon ador Iw obMriwi 


obWfraaoa,bwiat>. A. wt bad a <a 
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7.4ftA, 30.473 


.«ifc (m) 


Cnrnrd fomrd. I 


ilSBl 


(^} T^ece «ai o gicmt dc^ol thuwSor lut nii^bt About 1 )l fiiM ojiprrMtvciy 
pdUy lidng &4ftP. After excr^ivr h^htninit in the N W. the hM rcubcd 

taft, iW itOTitt » bcfim, 9*15 P> M ^11 r«in^ smuiW thr khvnder now approaches, faul 
pn nmf Cat Thu looks morr like thr rams than .«nv tbin^ we have jret hid . aad if tbe 
«icr to Ike Miuih we mav reuooably eipeci them, 
fif PioJotf of Last ni^r« atom. 
fft Ptadoeeof athuadersifttm It tKMA. 
fd) Do. aiKl at nooti also 

ir> Thei^ was a icorm at nooti. and at dinner tuna asl the nrcninf wu 6 m 
f/9 It hit maed ihn nuKoiaj; «>tb thuodcr . ihu water b ymcrday'a aad Ifr4ft7‘a. 

Uf J Wr had nia yattcrday^ and iwicr to-diy, and this i« the produce of lU. 
fll \t heftf toMow aad thunder and Ig^htm at i3"^» and wore 1. A. we had a heavp 
abowtr. Kver Mice it hus rained norror less «ith much th«indei, i.$eP. It baa rained without 
eeaainf, wioce vr leis, ever since morning. 

(tf We have had a thuiukr ^hnaer fmn SW. 

(it TheiewMa shower at dfty-brenk 

(/} ^ 6, Pi yeMcnUy a heavy s^iMer fiocn MW. gave this watet. nod there «M ooly a 
aprvMliiif la tftwn. 

fast llKte wta a amaU ihowct aboat y and another about 9 9 i.aoP, Heavy ihewan 
hefan abool th aadatdl codtinur with «hori mtervala, 

f.) U te nM *« bM vation ml timMftldy apriaUing, at etfaen aairilf : 
and now morferately s.i| P. The ram rradaaUy, .ind i-twoed before nooi 

At p. P.ichundweiosiiLfromthi: W. hteugnt on run ^pun, and d amiiaued till monunf. 
fW It waa fiMabf out ihroph the airhole Now loaf ii Ind door aa ] amaot teO ; but 
w al day yoitoidny drirjliig and at tina bardjr pervepiibte: heavily about 6 P 

and #fat1iac lift laar day , then burd 4|jie . nmi now it rams smartly as js dal ahen iho 
waiev waa meeaimd. and ihe«w H some 111 thr measure b^sdCl 9‘H^i L be iiiu caaietl about 
so. aid ifat Miottieoc at asoa. 
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(ft Bmotm 10 and ii P. then tni a hca*T Aonr, ihat prailiNeil i at ihii quanui^ ; 
the nit fell ihii nofoiag. ijo P A ihomr jafe onr. 

Ir) Thfe wit the ead id the lut thowof. 1.10 P. A hfiiy ihower aooul 11 oducl la 
IW MCWMBa 

fri MMjr rale. ».ij P. tl ritaril tooo aflw law ohtenalioa. 

/// ti imMPcr ftkoDt A o'do^ Ibil wmuiff 

t») Abowt ■ it beni to rAio inton«att"w 4 pMi ttre* J liclMAwen tnrAtarAd. Ai 

a lka nonhica Ibid; lbs M M dace, inl il MiH ipriTikiBt There meteeuiielr 
aadar.wllh mnl liild Uchiiilu. at i. Ihwcti but Utife wiad iieP. Ibiuliuf we tU dty. 


4 lha no 
IhaBdAr* v 
•JS P. A 

hne'lL’ 


tniklllfhuihg. ati.lhevcbbutUtlfewiad iieP. Ibiuliuf nue tU dty. 
liaE about d.js- Dutaai nuadcr. . 

eriatlobtniaiioii It hefon todntab aod the mat^ rote, bd la oibort 


bne i/w feu tob. n» rain cooiiatied liU I lo lha norabf, and far about two Iwin wot 
icr* heaiy. 114} P. Tba fel la the eoone d the dof. aboal 9 and yin 1. P. 

M A maU thower at j. P. joleidaj. and aa^ jnii orer. J. P. A iliawar ■ Uw 
feranoaB d aj P. A thowai abMt $. P and the abort pndueed thii walet. 

(»/ Tht lufiit Ml cloAT. aadltAff btutU. < . , a. 

tifiiwAMlmy ghomf at 9. vrtb About inidoif^U bm to nm . to- 

ipmAi imoffBuif MO. ind at 6 A. hia*ily* a 3 lioc® AM « A ittH rtlai, 1 1$ 

P, It raiDid tin mtMi nowy aad » about to lam Aa«o> 

ml S? ahMl^P^tS*"oi|hl b a aMtl ih^ lion 8 W w.ad J ,ti j 

Tba nun fell abnil A P aod was hearr fee the tina it laW^ __ 

IT.;.Add tba farlbi o*M«iiwui|oa 4c le^iRajaadai. whea Ihe pidnwia aH aaJer 
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l»i Tkc aigM ««7 ckn mA m 
bfi and a liUle wind with mb nadt 


<U «M mi VK tW 


. AIttr 1 In the mtinnif* thumlir and 
An 10 n,iD P A hr**)' ttonn 
foTonoon, now lint <;lun£cd. 


> pvt _ 

tt) It inlnwl ill tM aftnaoiw md UU oui t.P. and ii abtnt to rain agnin. 


aowen, hm or 

ft) Tht praduet of KWtnl driniiac ApiBf tboinn altrr <ati obtarvanan/ 

W Abool A it htgan to iba, and than war .wb ai nine. It hat taincd 
and Ihete wore ,joo dawa iM jiat aow . tt «tiU diinitt. The ligkining Ml 
fee haat> Ikai w ahoal ^od a aila Man ihn hone, but did ant hart any buly. 

It) Ban IB the abbt wHh l(hniB(. Ilea*y nia about day-faRaki and the 
JiM otat. a.M P. Shoona oD tM heeaBoth and oen Mt hi. j. t. Ii ha 
niu, wiwly altinaaB, anl R 
Jp It Bat been mo— 

(ft The ytb in the 
fl/ It hai Ihnadtiad al a 

tit rhare waa Mhliang aboat lo P> bat not any nia. 
fij Thu tain tn ytticiday ahoat g. P. it hat not r ' 
lA It lainid hmirfly latt agtht ahaM iii aad a hat 
The lain caoimnad «H paai aaa. 


Iigntn- 
ne ofti 

a.ao P. 


all 

to 


but 

a eery 


Bhaod fBaaed fei Bring ibowanall night. 
. that, to a. t. ahaa ii Baaiiii 


gaaUf. 2.30 P. 






























fmi Tim .tla ftU 14th in IV nigtiti Md not ug Vm. 

Rnin j to m ilny cvnm^ nsd in the niglit bofofi 3 n'dock, 

A my tcnpmtwm iu(M- uil nin tndiy ilaiL 
tt1 SpnnUing ram 

irj ,4 fcii on the igth. the nt jmoday. Wol nay ItHday- TWfaMMM ••• tbf|y 
cloaiy, eery cloae and hm 

(I) Hm reO the due bcfeet ytileiday. i.M P. A tbiaVr Vot* at it. XmmI 
hifti tidn liMbv. 

(It A rhnMi jut come on. Ant P Tin toy hm^dVanririnee j, P. abosi ad 

liM 11 henn •<*)> eery heaty Uwnds (ran Slk and mntf loK W. 

(vt Tne eemaliiteT of hiot oifht'i Mm, ntudi «m oeer vben the Inl tnmiaain 
cnteind i.to P. A ttimder elnw ataoui 11, ad it on tkiiidan and Men la caailag 
/leJ li iwn haid. TV nfad hii wend all mnd IV cenpaai at Icm Mea ai 
menme, aiih flyma ihami af anall nia and diaiaat Ihiaadaf, of deay aad koty anaa 
(r) TV erind iMnuad v I, and Uao aatataVn a hour oilk tut, aToMlh 
thf fifodiice .. , . , 

(y) Add tba fv otcilttdag m ibe ittb. and h aadd aat V Ib. 
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/•/ About one P. H rklBcd *ay timfrilf li tows ; ud mij Ultlc betc: Ibe qnulil* ii 
wtM I P. DIatuit tbindn- 

Tbu Mt la • my ihait Hbc. Ib tan IhcR «u oalj B tpritliliiif. 
r«) li BBt ««]t itoaBijr Ib Mwb bU tb« fimaon ; Bod wt hid two uStO (boncfi, b«t 
BOt BBV Bl Ok fBMBBl. 

Of Ihi walcc 5 htl hit Bi|hl| Rbi nat b IIm tanBOM todBy, 

(*t It tiimd bIbnA the whole du aialt nia. 

f// Rala la the bnaeoa ii. P. Aad MO] rtiBiag hard. 

M h bai nned alBOat hoBOBtljr all Bifb( Im: aadidniua, llmitbil BKoiBEsa. 
W II niBB Miy heanh the leaniitT A la B nlbm dat^ ao Chat iMiai been hieher. 
tfj Tbit feU la the alfbl ahaal ij. P. ad wc hate W a eprialt&oi about 1 1 tbit foie- 


tU Tbit M about B la the 
Two or tbrae thuader ihowan d 


n higher, 
tbit tore- 


a of wiadi 


^ hihliunt 


'P VMtnday aRmiaoB tad h the alabl It ibI 
ml a P. tBall thowm ntth thaadar. 


a P. Sawal tBoll thowm ntth i 
W mis P Ibaadtr at a dteace 
'ai niadte dtowen yaaciday tAei 


aad la the tlfhl. aad idn Ihrt 


XIB P. Ihnwett all the feranoa of eery luiall rttoi arid thoet juratma 

f/J It hat liM a nm teBpoBa u at ni(ht, with fttqoaat tewcit. It tiill raiiu 
wiad waala iBBtral a aad 7 la the alchi 
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f A ilbower about i in the marmag, with notent wind, j )o P. A ibow nbonf^o. 
f#/ rktani tbundcr. 

iet a p We hod o Mnrblinf of loko at 1asd lone ttander iiace. 
fd> Vetterriay a wnad Mid at Otmtimm, and to-day dm woi a very lOMit Amr m 
Ctitmfftt, oalv a lyriAkUnd hrr^ 

ftf t. to P DiMaai thunder, bvi mroachinf from the 9W to89fi. 

09 About .-ind unid sniwirt aw Hm a doable rainbo«< but Ibc raii erticily ia •ffUnad 


U 9 > P- l.etid IhuiMtrr m the T^R. 

t*) Ai k past 4 wc had heavy rain from the 9W. with llffatninf. 2 10 P. Rmibdut 

• o'cImIi. 

ffI A tIKiAkliiiC lull over. 

t AI W*ludan«aT (IcmlM ihunArr hst mrhv fprinklinf ninftMted cKlmlUldaj- 
t 10 P, We hail t«a or Ibrct- ipiinklings, noil wme Ihnndn. 
lit A ■Mnkbng in the aAcniociii about i. P 

l»t Ttit mter hll TcMeidaji, nnA i> aid not ram in (own. t. P. At I Tmi it a nrj 
hwiw ilmnv pm (hia mut in ku than lo Icon -JR 5. 8.40 P. Thda walci kl ataom aua- 
Ki. bmn whidi lint the tk« befan le clear. 

fa; Ilua M B the nigM. i.ij P. A tpnnklinB tn the laeaiioa. 
















































M 7, A. A >m*]l ram. J.*i> P- Ku" w ‘li' (om*""- »*"»' inmtl •hnwi-ra. 

ra; Thu fallTCilcfdij bA« mo-ral. P- ■" * ('■f'"""- 

ff) Raid igtcnkj pvaunf. MWl u aifhl , A inU ruti sLsttercU Ur^r rtropi « r 

Rt?ntbrty«d*ru J. P Kfiin m Jbedi*hHwici:. and kirt dy,«l» a.Jj P Tw 
ttr three ibowcfs leit uhfcfwiitm. 

>1) Rain in (he aAcraoan 7Ula<ln7. Rnm t«n« lo^nr* 

HI ijo P. Th* ■md bu railed nmndned round, tlioush heidl, [uiwiUiliie 

ivj TTie aifhi wu d»l cnln iiH nboid boui l>clo« dawn, and men *e had a dorm 

f«« the Nt wShlijhiniii* j 15 P. A «ho<«« jtui «*i _ 

lul Rain at 4 A. aod aiain al aun-ii»e. : P. n^iai; ihoteeri all the forrnnOT 
/«» BranyraiVdayaftelw a =J P Serafal amari ah^r. Ri.ra 1^ olwaimn. 

I/I Arafyuormy auhl. enih (lenueni thunen .f is P foi “ alw"'* 

■^^£^,.*M”“Sr?•:.~{l^Tra.n IJ, n-d . .|.n lan. .0. . wnlno, ra.o. 

attended mih thunder, hohminf, and wind, ubnli .antd rnmid .md imuid . n plidiKed 
iiSj, befura Ihiee i.iu. and the i«i ain« H '“‘'"T’ lo-dav 

r«aj Several ebuirem yeiiodayi and one in the night 1. P d ■.puidtling lo-div 
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«. Al 29,iie [ 58. 

» 19.770 50 

7 ’< 5 A >0.840 
o ioP is».797 57 
o.tS" m.Too sj 
J. 54 I’ fi Hm 

5 jor » 9 , 76 « 46 
7.15* tiM! S4 
a JO I' > 9.814 4u 
7.jdA (9,871 S 4 
J'S’’ > 9.»35 43 
S.50A (9,910 u 

6. A 

7.4nA >9,877 SI 

130P >9.79® 45 

7.IJA ((.RsK , 5 u 

1. JoP > 9,773 4.5 

A 19,86 

; i 9 sP 39 790 50 

tn.yoP 

SJSA I9,»73 li 
AI5A >9.907 56 
J.joP >9,86] S> 
1.481^ P Fint 
7 15A *Q.qo2 55 
i t 9^868 47 
(i.joA 39 .Qno 55 

7. A >9.894 J4 

2 . M>r 191848 46 

7 A >9,891 sj 
9 1S>’ >9,878 4 S 

6 4sA >9,848 s> 

>>>1’ >9.197 46 

_I . 1- 
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fc) 'Il)e thetmomtteff out wu in tbc inn. 

(k) Tiw» f«i:» 

(t} I'iiB montinc coltl^ but I did out obierve. 

1^/ It ralitvd About thtvr iM Ibe idominf. 
fi/ V’irj slutrp Hind sbriMd. 

(mt One verjf srwU cIdihI 7. to A. 1‘uul ikjr io (he WfuL 1. P, Not ■ lipitlc 
HouJ to be seen , the Mdmll itripc »ciii idl befofo A ond the whole day hu been dolif h(« 
CuUjr plea^ot 

(mi VdAetday ended w tidi{h((ul mm ti wai it dooDj vidto-da7 pronwee to fat ]«ii 
MM [«r and pltaiint 
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Wt *“'* tieciBonieltr wt| aiifa the i„. 

"** <*' “■« Wat. At the Bidtu. 

in) li» the iMtiuiiff It wms K 4 
ik) KKcem^J ^.j HUt £unc od. 
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jSa 



{•I KiMiih* (oC- 

W -nkA fee »■! 
fdj Emtmnfe^ 


f£) 1*^ Dumiam). i.i» P (At IM fMMi) tbnadarcaat 

6 . P ^iiMbetMfe Ji«f»ofef fe«* ww ttfe V 

■n^UiuB^rX- _ , .. . . . 

/4« IIkHbM>oup itavHiaMaieW. «tth comIm^ ba 
Ion* sostiRMM*; lb* Ihoadn thook the «Me bww *M«nd taa. 
fij Tna feUiB Ibe life feebi. 

Vli Tbt nW bet beta 8. 6 HW nM pirtaraM dqr. 

(O ul«bui*«>r^*iltiurprWlhnifeMd*a 4 Mii. 
tS mKrCriae tba^ertfeae u feptfecM. inalhr 
IfekiHM. ibaafh biA bltfe <mA , _ , , 


la. ^dnateeM 
*u IbeiJtir but i 


, «aA «r eai 


iba«ph biA bltfe 
^ fmt Machbchieiec • i 
Vfev bcMT be Ihfe 


WaidNW.wUh 


e lofM ^ 4< the • eat afed I 


...ntv. 






























